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ENTIMENT for censorship of ad- 

yertising is stronger today within 
the advertising crafts than it has been 
for many years, an Eprtor & PuBLISHER 
gmposium this week shows. 

The recent advertising conventions 
in New York brought out an amazing 
demand for regulation of copy, climaxed 

the resolution of the Newspaper 

ertising Executives’ Association en- 
dorsing censorship of classified adver- 
ising and asking for inquiry into the 
possibilities of censership for other 
types of copy. Speakers before the 
various advertising groups at the con- 
yntion called for more and more scien- 
tiic censorship. 

Behind this sentiment, as everyone 
knows, lies a threat. The government, 
@pousing the cause of the consumer, 
fas shown a lively interest in what 
the consumer reads in advertising col- 
wns. Numerous NRA codes have 
taken advertising into account. The 
treat is that unless advertising is 
deaned up by the advertisers and media 
themselves, the government might seek 
to clean it up for them. 

Epitor & PusLISHER’s symposium in- 
dates that advertisers, advertising 

cies and newspapers abhor the 
ight of bureaucratic control of ad- 

Yetising. Generally speaking, however, 
they recognize the need for advertising 
control and, faced with compulsory 
tmsorship, seem anxious to do the 
job themselves so thoroughly that there 
wil be no necessity for government 
intervention. 

One concrete plan for self-censor- 
ship of advertising emanated from the 

posium. It came from two sources : 
tt Peabody, vice-president of the 

Borden Sales Company, New York, 
former president of the Association of 
National Advertisers, and T. K. Quinn, 
viee-president of the General Electric 
Company. 

Both suggested a review board set 
® within the advertising and publish- 
ig professions to pass on copy. This 

d would have power only to ex- 
fess its opinion. In the event of an 
diverse ruling, media would be called 
ton to exclude the copy. 

Mr. Peabody stated his plan thus: 
‘I believe code authorities of all ad- 
Yettising media should set up a com- 
mon review board of seven consumer 

six advertising members, all ques- 
tionable copy to be submitted to this 
board, and in the event of an adverse 
ruling, all copy in question to be re- 

by all media.’ 

“Advertisers obviously cannot enforce 
censorship on other advertisers,” he 
added, “and, equally obviously, it is 

ir to expect individual publishers 
to assume the responsibility. Here is 
an opportunity for advertising to use 
effectively in solving its most 
serious problem.” He asserted that 





“something must be done to maintain 
and | protect the integrity of advertis- 
ing,” and stated the opinion that pub- 
lic belief in advertising “has sagged 
Roticeably.” 

Mr. Quinn said: “In self protection 
the advertising fraternity could estab- 
lish a review board with authority only 
to express its opinion to offenders. 








In cases of disagreement the facts could 
be given the greatest possible publicity 
and the cooperation of publications ad- 
vertising agencies and advertisers so- 
licited. We need education on the sub- 
ject more than we need rulership which 
may be forced if we do not act.” 

He added: “Unfortunately extrava- 
gant or unwarranted statements in ad- 
vertising do adversely affect the inno- 
cent as well as the offending adver- 
tisers. The public has undoubtedly 
grown somewhat calloused and dis- 
counts almost all unusual statements. 
However, I do not favor any censor- 
ship that is not self-imposed. Several 
of the industrial codes now include 
provisions governing representations 
made in advertising.” 

Newspaper publishers answering the 
questionnaire were generally of the 
opinion that newspapers themselves 
were able to cope with the problem, 
and expressed opposition to any out- 
side censorship. 

Some agency men, deploring the 
present tendency toward exaggeration 
in advertising copy, expressed the be- 
lief that some form of censorship would 
be a relief to agencies in that, as L. 
W. C. Tuthill, Tuthill Advertising 
Agency, New York, said it might ob- 
struct “clearly defined elements that 
have crept into the field in the last 
few years, a class who basically have 
no principles and never will.” 

The replies to Eptror & PuBLISHER’s 
questions, in addition to those of Mr. 
Peabody and Mr. Quinn, which have 
been given in full, follow: 


ADVERTISERS 
Hersert J. Tiry, president, Straw- 
bridge & Clothier, Philadelphia—A 


comparatively small portion of present 
advertising is in need of censorship, 
but that portion needs it very badly. 
It seems to me there are enough laws 
prohibiting fraudulent advertising, but 
no agency whose business it is to see to 
their enforcement. An official censor 
would be a help, if honest and of su- 


perior intelligence and if given unre- 
stricted power. But that’s a rather 
utcpian hope. Most advertisers are 
their own conscientious censors and lI 
think many more are cleaning house 
voluntarily or under pressure ot public 
opinion. While fakers exist, however, 
there will be fake advertising if al- 
lowed, but it is within the power and 
province of owners ot advertising media 
to stop indecent and iraudulent adver- 
tising over night. tor example, adver- 
tising Of certain motion pictures that 
make them appear even more salacious 
than they really are should’ be 
squelched py the newspapers. So also 
snould ridiculously far tetched argu- 
ments for certain proprietary articles, 
paid testimonials and other obviously 
insincere or untruthtul advertisements. 
Public belief in and dependence upon 
advertising are as strong as ever, but 
let the fake advertising beware in the 
tuture. 

Paut E. HOo.tister, executive vice- 
president and advertising director, K. 
H. Macy & Co., New York—tThe con- 
suming public is far more lavish in its 
appreciation of accurate and decent ad- 
vertising, and far more drastic in its 
punishment of inaccurate or indecent 
advertising, than any board of censors 
we shall see this side of absolute bur- 
reaucracy. When that comes there 
wont be any advertising. The only 
basis on which any part of censorship 
may be fruittully practiced is one in 
which the publisher declares: “I will 
print in my paper only advertisements 
which are accurate and in what the 
public and I regard as decent taste.” 
lt he knows his public, he will never 
have cause to complain; if he does not, 
his public will set him right fast enough. 
His efforts at censorship to date have 
originated too often not with the pub- 
lic, but with competing advertisers who 
are displeased because their own prod- 
ucts or services cannot make, with 
accuracy and taste, so attractive an eco- 
nomic proposal. 








Papers Agree to Abide by Trade 
Body’s Decision in False Ad Cases 


(Special to Epttor & PusLisHER) 

ASHINGTON, D. C., July 11— 

Increasing the pressure in its 
campaign to eliminate false and mis- 
leading advertising in newspapers and 
magazines, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has obtained agreements from pub- 
lishers of two daily newspapers and 
two magazines to abide by such action 
as the commission may take against the 


respondents who advertised in their 
publications. 

The publishers of newspapers who 
made agreements with the Federal 
Trade Commission are: 

James M. Thomson, New Orleans 
Item, which carried advertisements for 


the manufacturer and vendor of an 
ointment for skin disorders. 

Grit Publishing Co., publishers of 
the Grit, Williamsport, Pa., which car- 
ried advertisements for the manufac- 
turer of a tonsilitis treatment. 

The magazine publishers are: 


W. H. Gannett, Publisher, Inc., pub- 
lisher of Comfort at Augusta, Me. 
This magazine carried advertisements 
of a manufacturer and vendor of an al- 
leged treatment for epilepsy and fits, 
and of a manufacturer and vendor of 
materials for needlecraft and sewing. 

Opportunity Publishing Co., Chicago, 
publishers of Opportunity, a_ trade 
magazine serving direct sellers, and 
containing advertising matter of manu- 
facturers and vendors of a laundry 
fork, of “Tropic Weld,” a cement cap- 
sule for repairing leaky automobile radi- 
ators, and a deodorant. 

The agreement of the publishers with 
the Federal Trade Commission means 
they wash their hands of the matter 
and abide by the commission’s action 
and will not appeal from the commis- 
sion’s decision, although they are not 
barred from aiding the advertisers in 
presenting their case, according to coun- 
sel for the commission. 


Purge Copy of False Claims to Prevent 
Regulation By Law, Advertisers Urge 


Editor & Publisher Symposium Shows Retailers and Agencies Anxious to 
Forestall Federal Action—Peabody Proposes Plan 


Newspaper censorship today is a 
mockery born of expediency, fear and 
envy. When an advertiser tells a lie, 
the public may buy once, but won't 
swallow the same lie twice; if the pub- 
lic does buy twice, it will be because the 
product was better than the advertise- 
ment. If an advertiser is in indecent 
taste, the mass will not buy even once, 
though a few leering customers may 
set the village talking. While we're on 
the subject of bureaucracy, how about 
a federal law compelling all advertisers 
to cheer up? If all advertisers were 
to burn their fake-science books and 
project a little of the fun of possessing 
and using new things, and owning them 
outright, there wouldn’t be any need 
for symposia of great damp minds about 
censorship. Censors are usually med- 
dlers. Give business a sustained period 
of “good times” and clamor for cen- 
sorship will vanish along with ill-tem- 
er. 

. L. G. Prep, general sales manager, 
DeSoto Motor Corporation—I believe 
some control to curb overstatement and 
exaggeration in some forms of adver- 
tising is necessary, but I disagree that 
this is a government function. I do not 
believe government bureaus have any 
place in advertising, and am certain this 
abuse can be corrected within the ad- 
vertising industry. I am unqualifiedly 
against censorship of advertising by 
government bureau. 

James Rorto, sales and publicity di- 
rector, The Hecht Company, Washing- 
tou, D. C—While I do not believe that 
self-censorship is sufficient unto itself, 
on the other hand I abhor the thought 
of being compelled to put on the straight 

jacket of regulation by Federal statute. 

Undoubtedly, the credibility of ad- 
vertising is being influenced by the sen- 
sational and flamboyant tactics of a size- 
able minority. 

It seems to me that the solution lies 
in the hands of the publishers them- 
selves. Newspapers and magazines 
should censor advertising copy sub- 
mitted for publication with the same 
degree of care that they censor their 
own news columns. If they would do 
this without fear or favor, knowing 
that competitive publications were do- 
ing the same, advertising copy would 
be purged of exaggerated and mislead- 
ing statements before it ever got into 
print. 

Better Busines Bureaus are doing a 
good job, but unfortunately they are 
not able to act until after the advertis- 
ing appears. More stringent scrutiny 
ot copy before publication would do the 
trick. 

Mary M. Murpuy, director of sales 
and publicity, Ernst Kern Company, 
Detroit—I am entirely out of sympathy 
with all the negative publicity given 
to advertising by the profession itself 
as well as by outside influences. Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus and Federal pos- 
tal laws as now existing can adequateiy 
control charlatans. Further  censor- 
ship will tend to strangle ideas, individ- 
uality and healthy competition. The 


public is unconscious of all the recent 
controversy and public belief in adver- 
tising is not shaken, as is witnessed by 
enthusiastic response America’s retail 
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stores receive daily when real buying 
opportunities are presented. Only an 
institution advertising honestly can 
grow and progress, and the survival 
of America’s fine business institutions 
during the last four hazardous years 
is living evidence of public confidence 
advertising creates. Regulation by 
statute would be an admission of lack 
of national integrity, savoring of the 
dark ages and would certaintly be quite 
un-American. Censorship is sufficient, 
it 1s synonymous with decency in ad- 
vertising, and why penalize our 95 
per cent decent operations for the 5 
per cent of questionable advertising. 
When business is bad in any institu- 
tion the advertising is blamed and busi- 
ness being mad nationally the same 
course is pursued. All this furore is 
merely hiding out heads in the sand. 
This is an hour when we require greater 
scope in advertising rather than more 
restrictions. I feel very strongly on 
this subject. 

L. R. Boutware, Easy Washing Ma- 
chine Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y.—I 
agree with the demands that advertising 
agencies, publications, advertisers them- 
selves, and even code authorities put 
immediately more stringent censorship 
on advertising containing claims where 
the consumer is not a competent judge, 
as for instance where tests by chem- 
istry, physics or medicine are needed 
to prove claims. But even here there 
should be no prohibition against ad- 
vertisements being embelished with pic- 
tures of babies, pretty girls and ro- 
mantic movie actors as long as their 
association adds pleasure to the buying 
of something intended for even a hum- 
drum use. I believe no censorship is 
required in a field where the consumer 
is his own competent judge, as in claims 
of convenience, beauty, speed, thorough- 
ness and obvious mechanical perform- 
ances, such as even decorative qualities 
of cosmetics. I see no evidence of con- 
sumer change in its attitude towards 
advertising itself, but, I do note more 
careful scrutiny as to the reputation 
and consequent credibility of the maker 
of claims. I believe self-regulation is 
advancing, but cannot accomplish the 
complete job due to the fact that the 
worst offenders are among the big- 
gest advertisers, as single companies 
or as whole industries, where blind- 
fold tests do not disclose any superiori- 
ties or differences, and where simple 
tests show their product’s inability to 
change condition of the gums or teeth 
or breath. 

W. _Z. Tucker, sales manager, W. 
A. Wieboldt & Co., Chicago—We agree 
with the demand for more stringent 
censorship of advertising made by vari- 
ous speakers at recent New York ad- 
vertising convention. We believe pub- 
lic confidence in advertising has not 
changed noticeably because the ma- 
jority of big advertisers censor their 
own advertising painstakingly. The 
bad practice of a small minority may 
make regulations by statute necessary 
in spite of the fact that self-censorship 
on the part of the majority would 
otherwise make regulations by statute 
quite unnecessary. 

Advertising director of one of the 
largest Pacific Coast advertisers—I am 
very much in favor of the opinions ex- 
pressed by Mr. McIntire and Mr. 
D’Arcy at the Four-A convention at 
Washington and voiced at the recent 
advertising meetings in New York. I 
believe that all advertising is becoming 
progressively less and less effective be- 
cause of its misuse by relatively few. 
Because of the growing disbelief of con- 
sumers generally in all advertising 
brought about by these malpractices by 
some advertisers I believe it is taking 
progressively more advertising effort 
and expenditure to accomplish the 
same results and that advertisers as a 
whole are having to pay this penalty 
irrespective of their own practices. I 
believe the growing weight of consumer 
criticism and reaction will lead to some 
definite form of governmental censor- 
ship of advertising unless the united 
effort and influence of the constructive 
forces of advertising can eliminate 
these abuses. 
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AGENCIES 

SturGes Dorrance, president, Dor- 
rance, Sullivan & Co., New York—lf 
the threat of regulatory measures by 
the government will eventually beget a 
belated awakening by the advertising 
iraternity that a gullible public is about 
fed up on blatant exaggeration, untruths, 
half-truths, and bought and paid for tes- 
timonials, it is certainly a move in the 
right direction. We, of Dorrance Sul- 
livan & Co., would be sorry to see 
government censorship of advertising 
ciaims and copy but we feel that the 
public is entitled to that protection of 
censorship unless the advertising fra- 
ternity will clean house within its own 
ranks and then set up censorship ma- 
chinery of their own that will eliminate 
the excesses of the gold brick era just 
past. Unless advertisers and their 
agencies recognize the strength of the 
country’s protest against insincerity and 
untruth in advertising and recognize 
it at once by setting their houses in 
order then we would certainly favor 
government regulation of some kind as 
the lesser of two grave evils. Pure 
bunk and near bunk must go and care- 
ful scrutiny of trade paper, newspaper, 
magazine, and radio advertising has 
shown improvement in that respect dur- 
ing the past year. 

H. K. McCann, McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., New York—As a result of the 
struggle to make advertising productive 
in a period of lessened buying power, 
sensationalism has invaded advertising. 
I am sympathetic to demands for more 
careful censorship but am confident in- 
dustry will provide it. I do not believe 
public has lost faith in advertising be- 
cause most of it is still sound and 
honest. I believe publicity given this 
matter by your publication and others 
will help materially in correcting situ- 
ation. 

F. J. Ross, Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Inc. New York—I would welcome 
effective censorship if feasible of irre- 
sponsible advertising, that part of ad- 
vertising that is simple charlatanry. 
That some of it gets results is re- 
garded as sufficient reason for its being, 
only by those who are willing to profit 
by charlatanry. Public belief in adver- 
tising goes up or down with the pre- 
vailing level of believable advertising. 
1 see no gain in effective self-censorship 
and expect none. Reform never comes 
voluntarily from those who abuse good 
things for selfish ends. 

L. W. C. Tutu, Tuthill Advertis- 
ing Agency, New York—Censorship of 
some sort, whether governmental or 
otherwise, is due under public pressure. 
Self-censorship has made great strides, 
but it won’t last if not backed by some 
penalty. The majority of advertising 
executives are personally a high minded 
wholesome purposed lot but in their 
business transactions these same men 
have felt they were forced to wink at 
things to meet a deplorably unprincipled 
and standardless competition of certain 
very clearly defined elements that have 
crept into the field in the last few years, 
a class who basically have no principles 
and never will. They must be con- 
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crease by the public, but we hear it on 
all sides. It is one of the things that 
is just plain obvious. 

The San Francisco manager of an 
international advertising agency—I do 
not favor censorship of advertising 
from the outside and do not think it 
necessary. Trade associations have been 
tremendously strengthened by action of 
government authority and that promises 
an entirely new way of curbing trade 
abuses and in addition Better Business 
Bureaus in many cities are ready to 
help them in each trade field. The truth 
comes out in competition. Let each 
man tell his story and if one man is 
untruthful, intemperate, or misleading, 
the very nature of his publicity in this 
competition defeats him. I am not in 
favor of censorship and would no more 
curb advertisers by rigid rules than I 
would restrict freedom of speech by 
telling political speakers what they shall 
say. I believe in the freedom of the 
press for the advertiser just the same 
as for the political speaker, the econo- 
mist or others who want to sell their 
ideas to the public, and let the people be 
the judge whether the message has the 
truth. What Lincoln said about fool- 
ing the people still holds good and we 
must have some faith in public intelli- 
gence today. 

PUBLISHERS 

E. K. Gaytorp, Oklahoma City Okla- 
homan and Times—Some objectionable 
advertising is still appearing, although 
in the past year there has been no- 
ticeable improvement with evidence that 
self-censorship is the sequel to strong 
public opinion. Public confidence, in 
advertising in general is steadily grow- 
ing in spite of a small minority of 
unreliable advertisers, notably some 
patent medicine advertisers. Statutory 
regulations are likely to be unenforced 
or else too drastic and harmful to 
legitimate interests. The craze for 
regulation of everything by statute is 
so strong at the moment that it is 
likely to be adopted along with a mul- 
titude of other prohibitions. Intelligent 
co-operative efforts among ethical ad- 
vertisers to expose and drive out fraud- 
ulent advertising in my judgment would 
be more effective in the long run than 
just another law on the statute books. 

VeERNE E. Joy, Centralia (Ill.) Sen- 
tinel, president of the Inland Daily 
Press Association—Governmental cen- 
scrship of advertising is unnecessary, 
proven, I think, by the great progress 
in individual realization by publishers 
generally that a close supervision of 
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cratic dictum the 95 per cent to punish 
the offending 5 per cent may meet with 
professional approval, but it is not com. 
mon sense. Self-cenorship has mag 
such progress in the past ten years tha; 
statutory regulations may safely be dis. 
pensed with and recovery be not fyr. 
ther hindered by handicapping promo. 
tional activities. The public now i, 
being well served and with rare excep. 
tions its confidence in advertising js 
still justified. The law of diminishing 
returns may still safely be trusted ty 
censor fake advertising, at least with 
the effective aid of present postal laws 
the Better Business Bureaus and the 
publisher’s own self interest in keeping 
his columns profitable by maintaing his 
readers’ contidence in their integrity. 

Frank B. Suurts, Miami (Fila) 
Herald—It was my observation that 
during at least two of the depression 
years advertising generally suffered 
trom a multiplicity of “bankrupt sales” 
and the almost universal tendency of 
merchandisers to sell price rather thay 
quality and service. Newspapers were 
largely responsible for allowing end. 
less “closing out sales” and in that de. 
gree were responsible for a definite loss 
oi public confidence in advertising. The 
Herald is unable to agree with any 
form of censorship of newspapers by 
persons not directly connected with the 
newspaper so censored. We have found 
that self-censorship, which we _ have 
practiced for many years, has inured 
to the advantage of our advertisers, has 
maintained reader confidence in prod- 
ucts advertised and has been beneficial 
to our business as a whole, notwith- 
standing considerable loss of linage 
which we refused to accept in maip- 
taining our policy of discouraging sales 
of bankrupt stocks or shoddy products 
at prices ruinous to fair competition. 
Newspapers in our opinion can forestall 
statutory regulation by adhering to a 
principle of insisting upon truth in ad- 
vertising, and refusing to accept copy 
about which there may exist any doubt. 

Another publisher wrote: I am op- 
posed to censorship in any form whether 
it be news or advertising. The public 
belief in some advertising has been 
shaken, but there is no evidence to 
show that advertisers making moderate 
and believable claims have suffered 
thereby. On the contrary, truthful ad- 
vertising stands out in comparison with 
the questionable. Lack of results is the 
best censor and the one that advertisers 
heed quickest. The public is more dis- 
criminating than ever and advertisers’ 
self interest will eliminate objectionable 
and suggestive appeals as well as un- 
reasonable claims. 

FrANK E. GANNETT, publisher, Gan- 
nett Newspapers—Replying to your 
questions I should say that I am op- 
posed to censorship of advertising from 
any outside authority. Newspaper pub- 
lishers, however, should give more and 
more attention to the advertising car- 
ried in their columns. I feel that we 
have made great progress in raising 
the tone of advertising during the 
past few years but there is still much 
to be done. I have seen no evidence 
of a decline in faith in advertising 
but excesses can hardly fail to injure 
both newspaper and the advertiser. 
Newspaper publishers should be con- 
scious at all times of their responsi- 
bility to the public. Readers are be- 
coming more critical and they will not 
accept offensive advertising any more 
than they will accept offensive reading 
matier. 

Newspapers must have some other 
object than making linage records. 
Recent development of powerful pub- 
lic opinion against filth in moving 
pictures should be a warning to pub- 
lishers to look carefully at the con- 
tents of their papers. 

I have confidence that the newspaper 
industry will give such attention to 
the situation that outside interference 
will not be necessary.” 


Homer Gucx, publisher, Chicago 


Herald and Examiner—It seems to me 
that the best interests of the advertising 
industry, which are identical with the 
best interests of all business, require a 


(Continued on page 36) 
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PROPAGANDA CHIEFS REVEAL ACTIVITIES 


Ivy Lee Tells of How He Earns $25,000 a Year from German Dye Trust—Viereck Reveals How 
He Put Through Big Contract for Byoir 


CTIVITIES of America’s best 

known propagandists were put on 
the record this week in New York by 
a Congressional committee investigating 
“yn-American activities.” 

The great Ivy Ledbetter Lee and 
George Sylvester Viereck told of their 
services to Nazi agencies in Germany. 
By serving the German Dye Trust, in 
an “advisory capacity,’ Mr. Lee re- 
yealed, his firm received $25,000 a year. 
Under questioning it was brought out 
that the advice offered by the Lee firm 
was passed on to Nazi officials, and 
that Mr. Lee had personally advised 
Hitler, Goebbels and other German of- 
fcials on how to improve German- 
American relations. 

Mr. Viereck testified that he is re- 
ceiving $1,750 a month through the 
American publicity firm of Carl Byoir 
and Associates, from a contract which 
Mr. Viereck said he had urged on the 
German Ministry of Propaganda when 
he was in Germany last year. The con- 
tract, he explained, was made as a mat- 
ter of record between the German Tour- 
ist Bureau and the Byoir firm to pro- 
duce publicity in America detailing the 
attractiveness of travel in Germany. 

Mr. Viereck said the Byoir firm 
issued press releases and pamphlets in 
America and that his own part in the 
work consisted of advising what was to 
be done and interpreting events and per- 
sonalities here as they affected Ger- 
many. 

In addition to this income paid indi- 
rectly from Germany and already the 
subject of testimony when the Byoir 
firm was interrogated by the committee, 
Mr. Viereck admitted that he had re- 
ceived $500 a month directly from Dr. 
Otto Kiep for four months starting in 
March, 1933, while Dr. Kiep was Ger- 
man Consul General at New York. 

He insisted that his services to Dr. 
Kiep were strictly advisory ‘“concern- 
ing the general aspects of public rela- 
tions,” and added that he thought the 
funds came out of the German consul’s 
own pocket “because he was a man of 
considerable means.” 

Mr. Viereck admitted when he pro- 
duced his account books that his secre- 
tary had not entered these payments, 
but assured the Congressional commit- 
tee that they had been included in his 
income tax. 

He had no record of the $2,000 re- 
ceived in this way, he said, because it 
was paid to him in cash by the German 
Consul “to avoid spies among the pro- 
fessional Jews and Bolsheviks.” 

The hearings were conducted at the 
Bar Association Building, 42 West 44th 
street. They were rather sensational in 
character, in that they brought the men 
‘behind the scenes” into the limelight, 
and revealed huge payments for propa- 
ganda services. 

The details of Mr. Lee’s services in 

half of German interests were re- 
vealed in a statement he made to the 
committee in executive session on May 
17 and which the committee read into 
the public record yesterday. In Mr. 
Lee’s absence they were corroborated by 
Burnham Carter, a member of the firm 
of Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross. 

tr. Lee’s statement revealed that he 
had no direct contract with the German 
government, but that he had had an oral 
agreement with Max Ilgner, the manag- 
ing director of the German I. G. (dye 
trust). Mr. Lee’s statement said he 
had made many trips to Germany and 
Was there last January when he met 
many of the most important government 
officials, including Chancellor Hitler, 
ice-Chancellor Franz von Papen and 
eT Goebbels, Propaganda Min- 
er, 
. His son, James Lee 2d, had been and 
1s now stationed in Berlin as the firm’s 
contact man, according to the statement, 
which stipulated that young Lee re- 











ceives $33,000 a year for his services 
from the Lee firm, which is $8,000 more 
than Mr. Lee had said his firm received 
ennually for his German work. Mr. 
Lee himself is at present in Germany, 
John W. McCormack, chairman of the 
committee, announced, and had been ex- 
pected back to testify, but because of his 
absence the committee decided to make 
his previous testimony public. 


Ivy L. Lee 


The Lee statement set forth that he 
had had a previous retainer for some 
years from the American I. G. Cor- 
poration, closely related to the Ger- 
man trust, of about $5,000 a year. 
“About a year ago,” Mr. Lee had testi- 
fied, “my relationship was materially 
broadened because the directors of the 
company told me they were very much 
concerned over the German relationship 
with the United States and antagonism 
toward Germany in the United States. 
They wanted advice as to how these 
relations could be improved, so they 
made an arrangement with me to give 
them such advice. I stipulated in the 
beginning that there should be no dis- 
semination whatever by me of infor- 
mation in the United States.” 

“I very religiously adhered to that 
phase of the situation,” the statement 
went on, “because I thought it would 


be futile and objectionable. So my 
relationship with them has been con- 
fined to advising the officers of the 
German dye trust as to what I con- 
sidered to be American reactions to 
what has taken place in Germany and 
as to what, if anything, could be done 
about it.” 

In explaining his method of opera- 
tion, Mr. Lee had said that in a gen- 





George Sylvester Viereck 


eral way his son sends “literature” from 
Germany, consisting chiefly of speeches 
of German officials and reports of va- 
rious kinds, and Mr. Lee sends his son 
reports and suggestions for the attention 
of the German I. G. officials and gov- 
ernment authorities where it is deemed 
advisable and acceptable. 

“Officials of the German dye indus- 
try wanted me to meet Hitler to size 
him up,” the statement quoted Mr. Lee 
as explaining his visit to Germany last 
January. The transcript went on: “I 
met Hitler in the ordinary way, like any 
tourist. I told him I wanted to under- 
stand more about his policies. He made 
quite a speech. We didn’t discuss the 
contract I had with the I. G., and as 
far as I know he doesn’t know any- 
thing about it.” 

Mr. Lee had said he told them in 
Germany that the dissemination of pro- 








Johnson, Viewing German Situation, 


Changes View on Press Code Fight 


HE NRA Administrator, Gen. Hugh 

S. Johnson, for a long time 
“thought sincerely that the newspapers’ 
insistence on writing into their code 
a clause saving their constitutional 
rights was pure surplusage,” but recent 
events in Germany have showed him 
clearly the reason for the publishers’ 
determination, he declared in the course 
of an address in Waterloo, Ia., July 12. 

“A few days ago, in Germany,” he 
said, “events occurred which shocked 
the world. I don’t know how they af- 
fected you, but they made me sick— 
not figuratively but physically and very 
actively sick. The idea that adult, re- 
sponsible men can be taken from their 
homes—stood up against a wall—backs 
to the rifles—and shot to death—is 
beyond expression. 

“T have seen something of that sort 
in Mexico during the Villa ravages 
and among semi-civilized people or 
savages half-drunk on sotol and Ma- 
rajuana—but that such a thing should 
happen in a country of some supposed 
culture, passes comprehension. 


“I know the normal reaction of this 
on NRA efforts. It is that, if power 
of any kind can be seized, there is no 
limit to its application. 

“For a long while I thought sin- 
cerely that the newspaper insistence 
on writing into their code a clause 
saving their constitutional rights was 
pure surplusage. As a lawyer, I am 
very sure that constitutional rights, 
guaranteed for the benefit of the pub- 
lic, cannot be signed away. But I now 
see more clearly why these gentlemen 
were apprehensive. 

“Knowing the situation backward 
and forward—I say that there is no 
reason for their fears. No power exists 
in this administration that has not been 
freely granted by the Congress and the 
cool thoughtful man in the White House 
seeks nothing more. Stories about sub- 
versive influences in our Government 
are just plain bunk. If there were 
any I should be among the first to 
know them and to shriek to high 
heaven about them. There is no such 
animal.” 


paganda in the United States was a 
mistake, that they could not accomplish 
anything that way, and that the only 
way to interpret Germany to the United 
States was for responsible people in 
Germany to make authoritative utter- 
ances which would receive publicity 
through the normal channels. 

“T have told them,” the statement 
continued, “that they could never in 
the world get the American people 
reconciled to their treatment of the 
Jews; that that could never be justi- 
fied) in American public opinion. I 
told them that anything that savored 
of Nazi propaganda in this country 
was a mistake, and would be regarded 
as meddling with American affairs— 
a bad business. I told them that the 
only way really to get Germany un- 
derstood with any accuracy would be 
to establish closer relationships with 
American press correspondents and 
see to it that authoritative utterances 
of responsible Germans interpreting 
C--man policy should tbe given the 
widest publicity in Germany with the 
American correspondents. That in gen- 
eral, has been the nature of my advice. 

In reply to questions at the May 
hearing, Mr. Lee said that he was 
under no retainer nor doing any work 
whatsoever for the Soviet government 
or any other government except, and 
that indirectly, Germany. 

During the examination of Mr. Car- 
ter several samples of the advice and 
statements sent to their German clients 
by the Lee firm were placed in evi- 
dence. These reports offered sugges- 
tions as to German policy on the arma- 
ments question and several other re- 
lated matters of vital national import. 

One such ~— suggested that 
Joachim von ibbentrop, ‘ German 
‘Armaments Commissioner, “visit the 
United States with a view to explaining 
Germany’s position to President Roose- 
velt, and, while here, address the For- 
eign Policy Association and the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations. _ ; 

“You knew you were indirectly a 
ing advice to the German government, 
didn’t you?” — Chairman McCor- 

k of Mr. Carter. 
me knew it was possible and even 
probable that our clients would pass 
on to the government such advice as 
they approved,” Mr. Carter replied. 

“And this was supposed to be purely 
a business contract?” the chairman pur- 
sued. : y 

“No,” replied the witness, “except 
insofar as our cClient’s business was 
affected. It was supposed to be for 
advice on the American state of mind. 

The committee heard Victor Ridder, 
publisher, New York Staats-Zeitung, 
who told of the attempt of Heinz Span- 
knoebel last year to exercise control 
of the German language press here by 
virtue of authority supposedly con- 
ferred on him in Germany. This was 
the situation which led to Spanknoebel s 
indictment last October and his flight 
back to Germany before he could be 
arrested and tried under the wartime 
act which required all agents of for- 
eign governments to be registered with 
the State Department. . 

The committee also questioned 
Spanknoebel’s two aides, Werner Haag 
and Walter H. Schellenberg and learned 
that Spanknoebel used to report progress 
to Ernst Wilhelm Bohle, head of the 
foreign department of the Nazi party in 
Germany. 

Customs guards who had searched 
German ships for propaganda testified 
that they found both pro and anti Nazi 
material was being brought here on 
Hamburg-American and North German 
Lloyd liners. 

Mr. Viereck was asked about the 


18-month contract which Carl Byoir 
and Associates, 10 East Fortieth Street, 
(Continued on page 39) 
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VOTE ORDERED TO FIX 
GUILD’S STATUS 


Philadelphia Ledger Editorial Workers 
Will Indicate Whether They Wish 
Guild to Represent Them 
in Wage Talks 


(By telegraph to Ep1tror & PusBLIsHER) 

PHILADELPHIA, July 12—The first 
election by editorial employes under 
federal auspices to determine whether 
or not the newspaper guild shall repre- 
sent the workers in collective bargain- 
ing will be held Tuesday July 24, for 
the editorial staff of the Philadelphia 

vening Ledger. 

The election was ordered yesterday 
by a sub-committee of the new Philadel- 
phia Regional Labor Relations Board 
after a conference with John C. Martin, 
publisher of the Evening Ledger, and 
three representatives of the guild, Paul 
Comly French, of the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, president of the Philadelphia-Cam- 
den Guild, and Frank Martinez and 
Steven Spencer, members of the guild’s 
executive council. 

Several weeks ago the Philadelphia- 
Camden Guild, which this spring signed 
an agreement on hours and wages with 
J. David Stern, publisher of the Phil- 
adelphia Record, conferred with Mr. 
Martin with a similar agreement in 
view. The authority of the guild to 
represent Ledger men in such negotia- 
tions was questioned by the publisher 
and the Labor Relations Board, which 
on July 9 succeeded the regional group 
of the National Labor Board, was then 
asked to determine the guild’s authority. 

After a discussion before the entire 
board of 16 members a sub-committee 
of three was appointed to hold yester- 
day’s hearing, which ended with an 
agreement that an impartial election 
should settle the question of the guild’s 
representation of the Ledger staff. 

In announcing the election, Major 
Stanley W. Root, secretary of the 
Regional Labor Board, said today: “It 
is the policy of the board to keep out 
of an election such as this those work- 
ing in a supervisory capacity, permit- 
ting only the workers to vote. In the 
Evening Ledger election the directing 
editors and heads of department will 
not be allowed to participate.” 

Major Root was not certain at this 
time whether the assistant city editors 
would be permitted to vote as he 
thought they “were in a supervisory 
capacity.” 

The question to be voted on with a 
“Yes” or “No” check mark will be, 
“Do you or do you not wish the Phil- 
adelphia-Camden Newspaper Guild to 
represent you in any collective bargain- 
ing with the publisher”? 

Major Root added that 
oped that any other group wished to 
represent the employes it probably 
would be included on the ballot.” 

This election, Major Root stated, 
will be the first of its kind held for 
editorial department employes in this 
country. It will be held from 10 a. m. 
to 8 p. m. July 24 in Room 215, Public 
Ledger building under the supervision 
of Major Root. Representatives of 
the publisher and the guild will be pres- 
ent to question the right to vote of any 
unauthorized person on the payroll list 
of more than 200 employes. No elec- 
tioneering will be permitted and the 
ballots will be unsigned. 

Professor George W. Taylor, of the 
department of economics, University of 
Pennsylvania, was impartial chairman 
of the sub-committee which arranged 
the election. Other members were 
Joseph Moos, vice-president of the N. 
Snellenburg & Co. department store, 
representing industry, and John 
McDevitt, international representative 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes Union. 

Major Root, who attended the con- 
ference yesterday, said the discussion 
was “very friendly” and the reaction 
to the election plan was “favorable” 
to all concerned. 

Meanwhile, the Philadelphia-Camden 
Guild will meet Sunday for reorgani- 
zation and to adopt a new constitution 
to conform with that of the American 
Newspaper Guild. 


“if it devel- 
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GUILD PICKETS L. I. DAILY, CRYING “INTIMIDATION” 








¥. 








Scene this 


FFICES of the Long Island Daily 
, Press, Jamaica, N. Y., were be- 
ing picketed this week by members of 
the Newspaper Guild of New York, 
in a protest against an alleged effort 
by the publication’s management to 
force its employes to resign from the 
guild. 

This is probably the first time in 
the history of American journalism that 
editorial workers have picketed a news- 
paper plant. The New York guild is 
carrying on a spirited fight for guild 
recognition on the part of the news- 
paper. 

The picketing started Wednesday, 
with Heywood Broun, New York 
World-Telegram columnist and presi- 
dent of the American Newspaper Guild; 
Carl Randau, New York World-Tele- 
gram, president of the New York guild, 
and John Eddy, executive secretary of 


the national organization, in the van. 
Scores of men from other newspaper 
offices joined the parade. 


The 


guild charges that the Long 
Island 


Press has intimidated its em- 
ployes to the point where they are 
atraid for their jobs. 

Dissolution of the local guild unit this 
week, it is alleged, was due to this 
intimidation. 

In a message to guild members sent 
out Wednesday, Mr. Randau said: 
“This is the fight we all knew we might 
expect, though it would have been hard 
to guess where it would start. But 
no matter where it started, it is di- 
rected directly at the life of the guild. 
That means that there is no effort too 
great to put forward now to establish 
for once and for all that editorial 
workers will stick together.” 

The Press carried a picture of the 
picketing, and a story which said: 

“Following a decision made by 29 
members of the staff of the Press last 
night to dissolve a local chapter of 
the New York Newspaper Guild, six 
pickets appeared in front of the Press 
office at 10:45 this morning with ban- 
ners charging that the Press was op- 
pesed to unionization of its editorial 
employes. 

“The pickets were sent by the New 
York Newspaper Guild. Four of them 
were Manhattan newspapermen. One, 
Emily Brown, was an employe of the 
Press, but was not a reporter. She 
had been employed as an assistant to 
Mr. Fixit since March 24. 

“The posting’ of pickets came in 
retaliation against the employes of the 
editorial department of the Press who 
had voted overwhelmingly not to re- 
main affiliated with the newspaper 





week in front of the Long Island Press, Jamaica. 


guild. The vote was 18 against re- 
maining affiliated and 11 in favor. 
There are 56 employes in the editorial 
department of the Press. 

“The New York Newspaper Guild 
in a formal statement charged that the 
employes of the Press had refused to 
remain affiliated with the guild because 
they felt their employer would treat 
them better if they did not belong to 


“The decision of the employes last 
night followed a staff meeting at which 
Phillip Hochstein, managing editor, as- 
sured the employes that they had a 
right to organize and they had a right 
to bargain collectively. Heywood 
Broun, officer of the guild and col- 
umnist on the World-Telegram, to- 
gether with John Eddy and Carl Ran- 
dau, were guests at the staff confer- 
ence. 

“Hochstein invited the guild of- 
ficers to ask questions and make com- 
ments. 

“Mr. Broun asked whether any man 
would be discriminated against because 
of membership in the guild. Hoch- 
stein replied that there would be no 
discrimination. Mr. Randau asked 
Hochstein whether he would resign his 
job if the publisher were to order him 
to discriminate. Hochstein replied that 
he anticipated no such order, but that 
he would not carry out any orders 
that did not square with his conscience. 

“Following the staff meeting, the em- 
ployes who were members of the Press 
chapel of the guild, held a meeting of 
their own, attended by Messrs. Broun, 
Randau and Eddy. After prolonged 
discussion the members voted to dis- 
solve the press chapel of the guild. 

“Picketing in retaliation against the 
employes who refused to remain af- 
filiated with the guild, began late this 
morning, although guild officers had 
phoned threats that the picketing would 
begin early in the morning. Guild of- 
ficers this morning charged that the 
employes had been intimidated into 
severing relationship with the guild by 
threat of a reorganization of the sta‘f. 

“The Press operates all its mechani- 
cal department on a union basis and 
exceeds the requirements of NRA in 
every department.” 

S. I. Newhouse, publisher of the 
Staten Island Advance, is the principal 
owner of the paper. He became asso- 
ciated with William F. Hofmann, listed 
as publisher, and the Ridder Brothers in 
the management of the paper in No- 
vember, 1932. 

The guild’s version of the affair 
pointed out that intimidation of the 


guild started soon after the Press 
unit was formed last May. Clayton 
Knowles, unit chairman, was told his 
work was unsatisfactory, Mr. Randau’s 
communication said, and the news editor 
spoke to him as to the “wisdom of tying 
up with Manhattan racketeers.” 

On July 6, the message said, a staff 
meeting called by Hochstein was told 
that “because of the guild’s policy on 
apprentices,” the Press would have to 
discharge some employes, in preparing 
for the guild “problem.” Nine persons, 
all of them girls and all members of the 
guild, were subsequently discharged. 

On last Monday a unit meeting, at- 
tended by Mr. Randau, and Mr. Eddy, 
was asked by one member to dissolve 
the Press chapter. Informed of a sched- 
uled meeting Wednesday with Mr. New- 
house, the resolution was tabled. 

On Monday night, it was asserted, 
Mr. Hochstein told several veteran 
members of the staff that they could 
save the jobs of the dismissed employes 
by resigning from the guild. 

“On Tuesday,” Mr. Randau said, 
“Heywood Broun, John Eddy and I 
conferred with Mr. Hochstein until the 
arrival of Mr. Newhouse. This con- 
ference immediately preceded a_ staff 
meeting. Both Mr. Hochstein and Mr. 
Newhouse expressed the greatest sym- 
pathy with the guild, repeatedly said 
they thought editorial workers did not 
get a square deal, but adhered to the 
position that in preparation for an un- 
defined ‘Guild problem’ they would have 
to trim their staff. Mr. Newhouse, 
when pressed, said he was against the 
guild, which it was admitted he had a 
right to be, but it was pointed out that 
he had no right to communicate this 
opposition to his employes in such a 
way as to intimidate them. He said 
his policy was a settled one, and was 
evasive as to what he would do about 
reemployment of discharged employes, 
if the guild unit were disbanded. 
Though not putting his committment 
into so many words, he left no doubt 
on the Executive Committee members 
as to where he stood. 5 a 

“The Committee members were invi- 
ted by Mr. Hochstein, who sat in on the 
Newhouse conference, to attend the staff 
meeting. 


“There Mr. Hochstein told of how 


much he had done to enlarge the 
staff, how he had increased the pay- 
roll, how he had tried to eliminate 


sweat shop conditions. Then, ungrate- 
fully, the staff had formed a ‘guild unit 
without telling him about it. This he 
thought very unfair and lent justifica- 
tion to his lack of resistance when he 
(Continued on page 32) 
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STAFF MEN GASSED, BEATEN IN S. F. RIOTS 
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Reporters and Cameramen In Thick of F ray As Longshoremen and Police Conduct Bloody, All- 
Day Battle In Which Two Are Killed—One News Man Shot, Beaten 


(Special to Ep1tor & PuBLISHER) 
AN FRANCISCO, July 10—Re. 
porters and cameramen for San 
Francisco and Oakland newspapers 
proved last week that “they could 
take it” when they finally emerged 
alive from the bloodiest and most 
widespread rioting and fighting in 
the recent history of San a 











armed guard. Precautions have been 
taken against threats of physical vio- 
lence. 

The San Francisco News has always 
been regarded locally ever since its 
foundation as friendly to the best in- 
terests of labor. During the strike that 
newspaper has carried every statement 
irom committees on both sides and ac- 


re? 


San Francisco News reporters equipped with helmets and gas masks are, left to 


right, Charles Daugherty, 

Harvey 
cisco, climaxed by Thursday’s fierce 
battle between police and 5,000 infuri- 
ated strikers and their sympathizers in 
which two were killed and hundreds 
injured or gassed following attempts 
to “open the port” in the most disas- 
trous and complete longshoremen’s and 
seamen’s strike in the history of the 
Pacific coast. 

Newspapermen were gassed, made 
targets for flying bullets, bricks, iron 
bolts, pieces of pipe, steel cable and 
scrap iron. Bricks and __ slingshots 
with ball bearings as missiles were fired 
at them from snipers on roofs and hid- 
den in doorways. Many threats of 
physical violence were made, and not a 
few felt the sting of fists and feet from 
mob members in many melees they 
covered. 

Fortunately only tear gas was used 
by police, instead of the threatened 
green “vomiting” gas which leaves the 
victim incapacitated for two days after- 
wards, but the tear gas clouds, which 
blew back in the faces of police and 
newspapermen, left reporters without 
gas masks with choking throats, burn- 
ing eyes and faces smarting and brick 
red as though the skin was badly sun- 
burned. 

Many narrow escapes from death or 
serious injury, and several acts of real 
heroism are reported. Although there 
were many minor injuries, the most 
serious newspaper casualty was little 
Joe Rosenthal of the San Francisco 
News, who was shot and badly beaten 
by a gang of rioters and gallantly res- 
cued by hero Jack Cartwright, Oakland 
Tribune reporter. Throughout the 
duration of the waterfront strike, now 
in its sixty-third day, conditions were 
unusually difficult for reporters and 
cameramen. The Western Worker, 
Communist newspaper of San Fran- 
cisco, has blasted long and loud in a 
campaign to discredit the San Fran- 
cisco dailies, charging them with un- 
fairness to the workers. 

Inflammatory handbills were issued 
by the Communist party press bitterly 
condemning the local newspapers as 
“the Capitalist press” and distributed 
along the waterfront and strike area. 

Many threats have been made against 
the San Francisco dailies, which have 
resulted in them being placed under 


Edward Murphy, Adolph Muller, Ernest Lenn and 


Wing. 


cording to the News management has 
covered the story in a complete and 
unbiased manner without taking sides 
with either group. Nevertheless the 
News representatives faced a hostile 
crowd whenever they stepped over on 
the strikers’ side of the five-mile long 
Embarcadero, base line for 100 piers. 

The strike situation reached open 
battle last Tuesday, when after many 
attempts at mediation had failed, the 
Industrial Association endeavored to re- 
open the port by running trucks from 
Pier 38 to a warehouse several blocks 
away. Crowds of curious spectators 
gathered on nearby Rincon Hill to see 
the show. Among them were Sports 
Editor Pat Frayne, Jack McDonald 
and Roy Cummings of the San Fran- 
cisco Call-Bulletin. Frayne filled his 
customary sports page column that 
evening with a description of the after- 
noon’s rioting, which proved to be a 
practice skirmish for the big battle two 
days later. 

Thursday’s wild day of rioting and 
warfare began near Pier 28, when a 
state belt line switch engine shunted 
a string of cars onto the dock. This 
was the touchoff. Rocks sailed through 
the air. Gas guns coughed. Pistols 
cracked. The riots raged from early 
morning until after dark. They raged 
from Third and Townsend Streets rail- 
road station to far away Fisherman’s 
Wharf at North Beach and from the 
Embarcadero for several blocks uptowg, 
There were scores of individual battles. 
The strikers numbered as high as 5,000 
infuriated, slugging, rock-throwing, 
club-wielding men. The rioting crowds 
were opposed by practically the whole 
police department of more than 1,000 
men, led personally by Police Chief 
Quinn, with the fire department held in 
reserve. And for the first time since 
the strike began the police poured solid 
lead into the crowds as they emptied 
their revolvers time and time again 
into the mobs of rioters who refused to 
fall back, refused to obey police orders, 
attacked police automobiles, and hurled 
bricks and scrap iron. Fire trucks ran 
screaming from one false alarm to an- 
other. A _ procession of ambulances 
went to hospitals. 

In the editorial rooms of the daily 
newspapers a constant stream of police 


orders came in over the radio short 
wave sets. 

The usual means of transportation 
were out for most newspapermen that 
wild day. Taxis refused to enter the 
vattle area. Personal cars were 
wrecked. Street cars and busses were 
not running. Reporters and cameramen 
dashed frantically on foot from one 
fight to another, frequently finding 
telephones torn out in the vicinity so 
that keeping contact with the city desk 
was doubly difficult. Occasionally they 
would catch a ride on the running board 
of a police car, there to dodge rocks 
and risk the whine of bullets and clouds 
of tear gas. As the police mopped up 
disputed areas, strikers hid in door- 
ways back from the street where they 
could not be seen and hurled bricks at 
passing newspapermen following behind 
the police. Reporters and cameramen 
had narrow escapes from these ambus- 
cades before they could discover where 
the missiles were coming from. 

Cameramen using the type of camera 
in which they had to focus the picture 
in the ground glass found themselves 
out of commission by tear gas, as their 
eyes filled with water and they could 
not see the image in the glass. Those 
equipped with the “speed graphic” type 
of camera which merely needs to be 
pointed in the general direction desired 
were able to keep on operating in gassed 
areas. 

Along in the night strikers attempted 
to fire cars of the state-owned belt line 
railroad. This act against the state’s 
property caused Governor Merriam to 
order out the National Guard. At 
seven o'clock Friday morning the Em- 
barcadero became an armed camp 
ringed with steel under military law. 

The San Francisco Examiner re- 
porters covering the rioting were Rus- 
sell L. Saunders, Harold Sweetser 
Jacob Riznik, Eric Coster, Richard V. 
Hyer, Francis O’Gara and Charles 
Huse. Cameramen were Bob Farb- 
man, Murray Fay. Jack Woods, Har- 
old Ellwood and George Sheldon. 

The reporter who seemed to encoun- 
ter the greatest danger that day was 
Russell Saunders, who was covering 
the Longshoremen’s and Marine Unions’ 
headquarters as well as the rioting in 
the vicinity. This necessitated many 
trips through the strikers’ picket lines. 
Many times he was told by rioters, 
“We'll knock your block off.” 

The efforts of these men on foot 
were supplemented by a special Ex- 
aminer car, equipped with short wave 
two-way radio set. This car cruised 
the waterfront 24 hours a day and was 
manned by a crew of two Examiner 
men, a reporter and a photographer. 
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Charles Huse was the reporter during 
the heavy rioting. On Thursday aiter- 
noon he was accompanied by Don 
Stevens, night telegraph editor. Vari- 
ous cameramen were assigned to the 
radic car. The other end of the short 
wave equipment was in the pent-house 
on top of the Examiner building, where 
a man with headphones was located. 
Most of Thursday it was Richard V. 
Hyer, who took down the running story 
of the fighting as telephoned from the 
radio car on the scene. 

The Examiner radio car not only 
gave quick news coverage, but had a 
humanitarian value. Twice that day a 
fast-radioed message from the car en- 
abled injured men on the. waterfront to 
be speeded to hospitalization many min- 
utes before they could have been given 
aid otherwise. In one instance the 
Examiner reporter saw the incident, 
During the progress of the afternoon's 
bloody fighting at Steuart and Mission 
streets, the Examiner car telephoned 
the news of the two men being shot. 
The message was relayed to the Har- 
bor Emergency Hospital, which sent 
an ambulance promptly to pick up the 
dead and dying men. As the police cars 
are only equipped with radio receiving 
sets, the Examiner two-way radio car 
was able to be of material assistance at 
times when minutes meant lives for 
wounded men. A special permit from 
the Federal Radio Commission was 
given to operate this radio car. _ 

The only time this radio equipment 
failed was during the night before, 
when the battery went dead while 
strikers were attempting to halt belt 
line trains. 

“This delay in radio messages clearly 
demonstrated the value of this equip- 
ment over the old methods of gathering 
news,” said City Editor William Wren. 
“During this Letters delay the radio 
reporter had to get out of his car, get 
the news, go to a telephone, get a con- 
nection and phone the news in, as com- 
pared with the speedy service we had 
been getting when the news came im- 
mediately as the reporter sat in his car 
and telephoned us what he saw. 

In the Examiner office, as the news 
flashes came in from the outside as 
telephoned in by reporters from the 
radio car, police radio messages and dis- 
patches from the Governor’s office at 
Sacramento, they were rewritten by 
Harry Lang, Willis O’Brien and Alvin 
D. Hayman. The work of organizing the 
coverage was directed by City Editor 
William Wren and Assistant City Edi- 
tor Fred W. Gray, who sat in as night 
city editor. } 

The Examiner men all escaped with- 
out serious injuries, but all suffered 











Joe Rosenthal, reporter and cameraman, San Francisco News, face bleeding 
from wounds, being aided by fellow newspapermen just after being attacked 
by two rioters at Mission and Spear streets, where he was about to shoot picture 
of two strikers turning in false fire alarm. Group, left to right, reads: Jack 
Cartwright, reporter, Oakland Tribune; Rosenthal; John B. Daniell, marine 
editor, San Francisco Call-Bulletin; Howard Robbins, Oakland Post-Enquirer. 
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Rioting at Second and Townsend streets, taken late Tuesday afternoon, the day 
the port was opened, and accepted as one of the best riot action pictures of 
the week. Taken by Joe Rosenthal, San Francisco News cameraman, who hung 


on a fire escape at the third floor level. 
cameraman, is seen in the lower foreground, in circle. 


Edward Murphy, San Francisco News 
Clouds of tear gas 


released by the police block entrance to the alley where rioters had attacked 
two trucks and set them on fire. 


from gas, particularly the cameramen. 

The San Francisco News staff was 
equipped with protective helmets and 
gas masks, through the foresight of 
Assistant City Editor Dick Chase, who 
made arrangements when word came 
through that vomiting gas would be 
used. Harvey C. Wing was field editor 
of a waterfront staff consisting of 
Adolph Muller, veteran performer in 
tear gas—the man who phoned a run- 
ning story of the San Jose lynching 
from a booth near the jail door—Robert 
N. Rubner, Robert Eisenbach, Ernest 
Lenn, Frank De Losa and Marshall 
Murry. Murry, only recently a copy 
boy yearning to be a police reporter 
got his chance by covering Harbor 
Emergency Hospital and did it well. 
Stanley Bailey mobilized with the Na- 
tional Guard. Robert C. Elliott cov- 
ered meetings of the Mediation Board 
and other frustrated peace efforts. 

The News camera staff was headed 
by gassed veterans of San Jose, in- 
cluding Herman C. Bryant, Edward 
Murphy and Charles Dougherty. Staff 
Reporter Joe Rosenthal, who usually 
covers an important city beat, was pinch 
hitting as cameraman. Today he rests 
in a private hospital recovering from 
injuries inflicted by rioters. After 
taking some notable pictures Rosen- 
thal saw two rioters pulling a false fire 
alarm of which there were many that 
day to worry police and fire depart- 
ments. When he snapped their picture 
little Joe, weighing only 135 pounds, 
was shot in the head and badly beaten 
by a burly gang. He was rescued in 
thrilling fashion by Jack Cartwright, 
Oakland Tribune reporter, himself the 
victim of a beating from waterfront 
strikers several weeks ago. After lying 
in the hospital for the past two days, 
Rosenthal was able yesterday to tell 
for the first time a coherent story of 
what happened, which resulted in his 
newspaper sending the following letter 
of appreciation to the Oakland Tribune, 
addressed to Stanley Norton, city edi- 
tor : : 

“Dear Mr. Norton: We do not kiss 
both cheecks of our heroes in this 
business, and the next thing to the 
little Croix de Guerre ribbon they get 
is the sort little Joe Rosenthal has 
around his head in the hospital, but 
among the several acts of heroism in 
Thursday’s riots is one that deserves 
to be brought to your attention. 

“When Joe went down, beaten by 
a gang of strikers, it was Jack Cart- 
wright who ran alone to his aid, stood 
by him in the face of the menacing 
crowd of strikers, and helped him to 
where another group of newspapermen 
were standing completely surrounded 
by the angry mob. It was a tense 
moment. They knew the only way out 
was with police assistance. Then Cart- 
wright ran the gauntlet of rock-throw- 
ing pickets at very considerable peril 


to himself and returned with the tear 
gas squad of police, who rescued the 
stranded party and got Rosenthal to 
the hospital. 

“IT want you to know that all of us 
on the News deeply appreciate this 
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messages were written by the receiver 
as a complete insert and these clear- 
ing the rewrite desk seemed miracu- 
lously to fit into the running story 
which was constantly changed as fast 
as the auto-plate could feed new plates 
to the pressroom. 

United Press coverage was headed 
by Frank. H. Bartholomew, Pacific 
Coast division manager, who took his 
expedition to Thursday’s battle in three 
cars, containing reporters H. W. Burch, 
R. W. Wagoner, George E. Powers, 
Henry Super and Alexander Hunter, 
San Francisco News reporter. James 
O’Brien was doubling as cameraman. 
The United Press contingent also 
worked in cooperation with the San 
Francisco News waterfront _ staff 
headed by Harvey Wing. 

One car was kept at Pier 38, Chief 
Quinn’s post of command, where he 
was getting police radio reports. The 
United Press reporters then moved on 
to the various riots with chief Quinn 
as reports came in. 

“These riots were a difficult situa- 
tion for newspaper people to cover,” 
said Mr. Bartholomew, “because the 
scenes of battle shifted around so fast 
and we would have to move with them. 
One bad thing the newspapermen had 
to contend with was the gas, as for 
three days the trade winds swept in 
from the ocean and every time the 
police used gas to throw the rioters 
back the fumes were blown back in 
our faces. Our expedition was show- 
ered with rocks around the Embar- 
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Holding rioters at bay, with guns drawn. 


ranks of strikers. 


Charles Huse, Examiner reporter at 


Policemen firing directly into the 
left, is seen dodging 


bricks, bullets and missiles. Photo by George Sheldon, Examiner photographer. 


act of heroic friendship by an Oakland 
Tribune man to a San Francisco News 
man. 

“Cordially yours, 

“Morton Sontheimer, city editor, San 
Francisco News.” 

James Orrell who had been arrested 
and accused of assaulting Rosenthal ap- 
peared before Judge Steiger July 
and was ordered held under $2,000 
bond or $1,000 cash. Orrell also faces 
a gun law charge. Officer Jack Hanley 
who arrested Orrell found a heavy 
piece of steel cable and a rock in his 
possession. 

“You might kill a person with those 
things,” Judge Steiger said in fixing 
Orrell’s bail. 

In the News city room a smooth 
running group of experienced men and 
women handled and followed through 
the rioting. Managing Editor Frank 
Clarvoe and City Editor Morton Son- 
theimer were using two telephones at 
times in true movie style. Editor W. 
N. Burkhardt and Editorial Writers 
George West and Paul C. Edwards 
joined with desk men and the city staff 
to cover special features outside and 
frequently left their regular desks dur- 
ing Tuesday and Thursday to whip 
into shape the flood of messages that 
poured in. Instead of taking notes and 
passing them to the rewrite desk, all 


cadero and during the heavy rioting 
on Mission street we were also hit 
with missles from slingshots on the 
roofs. While the hardest fighting was 
on Thursday our party experienced 
more trouble covering Tuesdays’ riots 
because we were on foot that day. We 


could work our way through the strik-. 
ers’ picket lines by mingling with the 
crowd and thus reach the police op 
the other side, but when the rioters 
saw us coming back after being with 
police they would try to get us. Jame 
O’Brien was the continuous performer 
of our expedition. Every time we 
would arrive at the next scene of riot- 
ing we would always find O’Brien 
taking pictures all over the place 
O’Brien’s car even got on Rincon Hil] 
where some of the hardest fighting 
took place when police charged riot. 
ers to clear the hill. Later in the day 
O’Brien was knocked down by a truck, 
but managed to save his camera. His 
leg was injured and his clothing was 
torn but he got some marvelous pic- 
tures, including a startling picture of 
the two men falling, shot by an offi- 
cer.’ 

As the messages were phoned in the 
story was assembled and handled ip 
the office by M. D. Tracy. 

The San Francisco Chronicle’s news 
gathering staff was in charge of Royce 
Brier, Pulitzer prize winner for his 
story on the San Jose lynching, and 
consisted of the following reporters: 
Early Berkeley, Carolyn Anspacher, 
Bennett Williams, Curtice Clark, Nejj 
Hitt, Eddie Gillen, Reginald S. Clam- 
pett, and Clifford Fox. Cameramen 
were R. H. Bornemueller, Jack French 
and Ted Pryor. Brier established tele- 
phone hideouts on the Embarcadero, 
where he could get into immediate com- 
munication with the office and not have 
to hunt for phones. Bob Purcell, who 
has been in charge of the strike story 
since its beginning, was kept out of 
the violence Thursday in order that 
he might continue covering the Media- 
tion Committee and other important 
angles in meetings that day. He has 
not had a day off since the strike 
started two months ago but has a 
month vacation coming to him said 
City Editor Lynn Fox. 

The early story in the office was 
written by Earl Ennis, later rewrites 
were handled by Royal Jimerson and 
Clifford Fox, with City Editor Lynn 
Fox on the desk. Various members 
of the field staff were assigned to 
write final stories with Brier writing 
the running story of the battle. All 
of the Chronicle party were severely 
gassed. Jack French was hit twice with 
stones and his camera was broken, 
but not severely enough to stop his 
operations. 

When Joe Rosenthal was beaten, 
Bornemueller snapped a picture and 
evaded the strikers who tried to smash 
his camera. Later Bornemueller’s camera 
jammed. 

The San Francisco Call-Bulletin con- 
tingent consisted of Reporters Don 
Cleary, Millard Frazier, Marine Edi- 
tor John Daniell, Clarence Baker, 
Ralph Hosler, George Place and 
Charles Mulcahy. Cameramen were 
headed by Joe Marron, veteran of many 
a feature story, together with Alan 
C. Campbell, Bob Campbell, Clem Al- 
bers and Ken McLaughlin of Interna- 

(Continued on page 35) 











Running the gauntlet! 


This truck got by the,crowd of strikers on Tuesday. 


At left, strap around his shoulder, is H. R. Bornemueller, San Francisco 
Chronicle cameraman, going into action. 
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A. N. A. ATTACKS RISE IN MILLINE RATES 


Survey Cites 28°, Drop in Commodity Prices With Only 4°, Recovery, But Disregards Rebound 
in Newspaper Circulations—Magazines Hit on “Forcing” 
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These copyrighted charts are 
from the 1929 standing. The 
milline rate for general advertising. 


ONTINUING its effort announced 

at its recent Chicago meeting to 
forestall advertising rate increases and 
to encourage a slackening of circulation 
efforts where “forcing” has been used, 
the Association of National Advertisers 
is sending to its members a survey of 
the “Trend of Media Rates in Relation 
to Circulation and Cost of Commodi- 
ties” from 1929 to the end of 1933. 

In this booklet, illustrated with a 
dozen charts, the A.N.A. seeks to por- 
tray the trend of circulations and milline 
rates for newspapers and magazines, 
and of radio time rates per thousand 
listeners, since the beginning of the de- 
pression. To make the case stronger, 
each comparison includes the fluctua- 
tions of the general price level of com- 
modities, which during the same years 
fell much farther than circulations or 
rates. The conclusion of the A.N.A. 
is that the advertiser suffered unfairly 
during the depression from the failure 
of his costs per unit to decline as 
rapidly as commodity price levels, also 
that unless circulation methods are re- 
formed, there should be no general lift- 
ing of rates unless and until commodity 
prices approximate the 1929 level. The 
booklet repeats the statement published 
at the close of the Chicago meeting, 
which said that “the members of the 
association prefer to pay a reasonable 
increase per thousand on a_ lowered 
volume of circulation rather than to 
support circulation practices which they 
believe to be unsound.” 

The booklet’s summary of the data it 
places i in the hands of the A.N.A. mem- 
bers is an unfavorable one to news- 
papers, since it shows the cost of news- 
paper space rising steadily from 1930 
to 1933, while magazine space declined 
slightly and cost of radio coverage 
dropped considerably faster, despite a 
tebound from 1931 to 1932. 

The increase in newspaper costs is 
due, of course, not to actual increases 
in rates, but to loss in circulation, fig- 
ured by the A.N.A. at 7.8 per cent from 
1929 to 1933. Thus, despite a reduction 
of 0.4 per cent in minimum national, or 
general rates, the general minimil rose 
8.5 per cent. 

In the same period a group of 55 
leading magazines lost 8.3 per cent in 
circulation and reduced their gross rates 
by 11.8 per cent, which made the unit 
rate for magazines 4.1 per cent lower 
than in 1929, 


The line marked “G P L” 


taken by permission from the A. N. A. publicatio n, “Trend of Media Rates.” 
solid black line shows percentage of loss in total net paid circulation. The line marked “R R R” represents variation in minimum 
represents percentage of decline in the general price level according to the index computed by 


Dr. Carl Snyder and adjusted by the A, N. A. to the year 1929 as a base. 
By ROBERT S. MANN 


Broadcasting at the same time was 
credited with an increase of 50 per cent 
in number of families listening in, while 
aggregate rates of all stations were ris- 
ing 35 per cent, resulting in a 10 per 
cent reduction in the advertiser’s cost 
per thousand listening families. 

Comparing the foregoing figures for 
newspapers, magazines, and radio, with 
an estimated decline of 28 per cent in 
the “General Price Level” of commodi- 
ties, the A.N.A. survey announces the 
following variations for 1933 between 
unit advertising rates and the general 
price level: Newspapers (general ad- 
vertising), 36.5 per cent; magazines, 
23.9 per cent; radio, 18 per cent. 

Probably the comparison is unduly 
harsh to newspapers. For one thing, 
attention should be directed to an article 
by the present writer which appeared in 
this paper on May 5, 1934 (page 5), 
showing that by March 31 of this year 
the A.B.C. newspapers had regained 
half to three-fourths of all their cir- 
culation losses during the depression. 

For another thing, the present A.N.A. 
survey itself, in criticizing the forcing 
of circulation, concentrates its fire on 
the magazines. Every chart referring 
to magazines divides the newsstand cir- 
culation from other circulation, and no 
matter how far the newsstand circula- 
tion has dropped below its 1929 level, 
the other circulation in every case 
stands higher than in 1929. 

For the whole group of 55 magazines, 
it was shown that newsstand circulation 


had declined 30.3 per cent, a figure 
roughly corresponding to the 28 per 
cent drop in commodity prices. “Solic- 


ited circulation, i. e.,,other than news- 
stand,” however, actually increased 2.4 
per cent, making a loss of 8.3 per cent 
for total circulation. 

“The only possible reason for this,” 
according to a statement unanimously 
approved by the A.N.A. members at 
their recent Chicago meeting, “is that 
artificial forcing has been and still is 
being practiced.” 

The A.N.A. statement, as reported 
in this paper June 9, spoke simply of 
“publications,” drawing no distinction 
between newspapers and magazines, and 
the same is true of amplified comment 
on the same subject in the present 
booklet. However, the charts and tables 
referring to newspapers make no at- 


tempt to segregate any kind of circula- 
tion as being of doubtful value. The 
only circulation figures given for news- 
papers are for “total net paid” circula- 
tion. It would be obviously absurd to 
insist that total net paid circulation of 
newspapers should have declined as far 
as the commodity price level. 

For that matter, the booklet does 
not rest its case on 28 per cent decrease 
in commodity prices, but cites a 39.6 
per cent decrease in 1932 in incomes 
paid out (wages, salaries, etc.), and 
a 53.8 per cent decrease in 1932 in total 
income produced, in terms of goods 
and services. 

To controvert in advance any argu- 
ment that the extent of the drop in com- 
modity prices since 1929 was due to ab- 
normally high prices in 1929, the book- 
let gives a special chart of four es- 
tablished indexes since 1919, calling 
attention to the fact that the commodity 
price trend was downward in the 10 
years preceding 1929. The chart shows 
sharp drops from the 1920 peaks to lows 
in 1921 and 1922, followed by a seven- 
year period of little change. The 1929 
levels were a few points higher than 
1922 

“Since the NRA has become effec- 
tive,” the report says, “there have been 
rumors and indications of rate increases. 
A few increases have already been 
announced. In one case the reason 
given for the increase was that there 
had been a rapid return to former price 
levels. The extent of this recovery 
in ‘General Price Levels’ is indicated 
on each chart at the right-hand side, 
as of April 1, 1934 (the last figures 
obtainable). It shows only 4 per cent. 

“It is suggested that before applying 
conclusions which can be drawn from 
the charts to any particular medium, 
that that medium be measured individu- 
ally by the methods of analysis used for 
the group. Such an analysis may prove 
that the individual medium under con- 
sideration has adjusted its rate and cir- 
culation structure during the last four 
years to conform to the downward 
trend of commodities. If so, it may 
be justified in considering or even mak- 
ing upward rate adjustments. There 
may be exceptional instances also where 
an increase of circulation of a publica- 
tion might have been warranted.” 


All the showings are in percentage of fluctuation 


But elsewhere the main point is in- 
sisted on: 

“As the publisher has a commodity 
to sell to both consumer and manufact- 
urer, the decline in national income 
should be reflected, if they follow nor- 
mal processes, both in purchase of copies 
(circulation) and the purchase of ad- 
vertising space and a_ corresponding 
decrease in cost of space. The drop in 
national income means that the poten- 
tial purchasing power of the markets 
which the manufacturer aims to reach 
through advertising has decreased by 
that much and consequently the value 
of the various media reaching those 
markets is correspondingly decreased.” 

One might reply that advertisers 
have decreased their costs by drastic- 
ally cutting the amount of space used. 
On this point the booklet merely men- 
tions linage losses of 55 per cent for 
magazines, and of 43.8 per cent for 
newspapers, but it makes its argument 
wholly on the basis of milline rates. 

The section on broadcasting explains 
how the investigators arrived at the fig- 
ure of 50 per cent given for the increase 
in number of listening families from 
1929 to 1933. The number of set-own- 
ing families was averaged from several 
sources, and set down as: 1929, 10,313,- 
000; 1930. 13,000,000; 1931, 15,250,000; 
1932, 16,452,000; 1933, 17,439,000. Each 
year’s figure for set owners was then 
multiplied by the percentage of families 
listening in from 8 to 9 p.m. on a week 
day, as given in the Cooperative Analy- 
sis of Broadcasting reports and in the 
A.N.A.’s own study, “The Advertiser 
Looks at Radio.” These percentages, 
taken for the months of March to June, 
were: 1929, 61.1 per cent; 1930, 68.5 
per cent; 1931, 66.6 per cent; 1932, 58.4 
per cent; 1933, 54.2 per cent. 

These calculations showed that num- 
ber of radio listeners reached its great- 
est height in 1931, at some 10,000,000 
listeners on a week-day night, and then 
dropped back slowly in the two succeed- 
ing years. 

“It is interesting to observe,” 
survey comments, “that this 
cannot control its circulation as can 
magazines and newspapers; therefore, 
rates cannot be regulated by circulation 
methods.” 

In referring to the study, 


the 
medium 


Paul B. 


West, Managing Director of the Asso- 
ciation, said: 
(Continued on page 37) 
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WIDE OPPORTUNITIES IN NEWSPAPER 
CAREERS, SAYS PAUL PATTERSON 





President of Baltimore Sun Cites Successful Men on Numerous 
Publications in Broadcast Interview Directed 
to Nation’s Youth 





HE extent to which noted publish- 

ers are being followed in their 
newspaper work by their sons and 
grandsons is evidence of the opportuni- 
ties offered to youth by journalism, said 
Paul Patterson, president of the Balti- 
more Sun, in an interview broadcast 
July 12 over Station WBAL, Balti- 
more, and a National Broadcasting 
Company network. Not only that, he 
added, but the success of young men 
who went into newspaper work with no 
family or financial backing, shows that 
the range of opportunities has been 
“very much under-estimated.” 

The broadcast interview was one of 
a series arranged by NBC for discus- 
sion of the possibilities in careers of 
different kinds, and addressed primarily 
to new graduates of high schools and 
colleges. In each interview representa- 
tive students ask questions. William 
Lundell of the NBC was in charge of 
the interview with Mr. Patterson. 

“It would be easy,” said Mr. Patter- 
son, “to name a score or more of young 
men of the finest type, sons of leading 
pioneer publishers in every section of 
the country, who today are earnestly 
engaged in going through all phases of 
newspaper work in preparation for tak- 
ing over as their fathers’ successors. In 
some instances, these are young men 
of the second generation, but in many 
other notable instances, they are of the 
third generation. The listing of the 
names of these young men amounts to 
reading the roll of the great names of 
American journalism. 

“In Boston, for example, a Taylor of 
the third generation is at work on the 
Globe. A Grozier of the second genera- 
tion is in charge of the Post. In Buf- 
falo, Edward Butler publishes the News, 
which was carried to such a successful 
position by his father, and William J. 
Conners, Jr., is doing the same with 
the Courier-Express. 

“In New York City, there is a 
younger Dewart on the Sun; William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., is actively en- 
gaged in newspaper work, as well as his 
two brothers; the son of Roy Howard 
has started in at the bottom of the 
ladder to learn every phase of the busi- 
ness; Adolph Ochs, of the New York 
Times, is represented by a nephew, 
Adolph S. Ochs, of the Chattanooga 
Times, besides his son-in-law, Arthur 
Sulzberger, and another nephew, Major 
Adler of the New York Times. 

“In Philadelphia, Robert and William 
McLean are carrying on with the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, in accordance with the 
tradition of their father, William Mc- 
Lean. In Washington, Newbold Noyes, 
the son of Frank B. Noyes, is in active 
charge of the news department, while 
two of the younger Kaufmans are en- 
gaged in the business departments, of 
the Star. 

“John Stewart Bryan, publisher of 
the Richmond News-Leader, and inci- 
dentally, the newly elected president of 
William and Mary College, succeeded 
his father in charge of that paper, and 
is now training his own son, Tennant 
Bryan, along the same lines; the two 
sons of Senator Carter Glass are direct- 
ing their two papers in Lynchburg; at 
Raleigh, N. C., Josephus Daniels, Jr., 
is carrying on while his father acts as 
ambassador to Mexico; in Atlanta, 
Clark Howell, Jr., has lifted much of 
the work of directing the Constitution 
off the so very square shoulders of his 
father. James Stahlman of the Nash- 
ville Banner, Hulbert Taft of the Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star, Ted Dealey of the 
Dallas News, the Ewing brothers in 
Louisiana, are other notable cases of 
the South. 

“John Knight is ably directing the 
Akron Beacon-Journal since the death 
of his father, who was noted both as 
a publisher and as a congressman. 
William E. Scripps is directing the 
Detroit News, so ably edited for many 


years by his father, James E. Scripps. 
Robert P. Scripps, of course, is at the 
head of the great chain of newspapers 
built up by his father, while other mem- 
bers of the same family are equally 





Paul Patterson 


active in newspaper work on the Pacific 
Coast. 

“In Des Moines, Ia., there are those 
two sturdy sons of Gardner Cowles, 
acting, one as editor and one in charge 
of business affairs, of the Des Moines 
Register-Tribune. In St. Louis, Lans- 
ing Ray, publisher of the Globe-Demo- 
crat, has a son starting in; in the same 
city, of course, the son of Joseph 
Pulitzer has maintained the Post-Dis- 
patch as one of the greatest successes 
of the country. William Allen White 
of Emporia, Kan., has a son following 
him, and that old sage, E. W. Howe, 
has three in newspaper work. 

“And out on the Pacific Coast, an- 
other Cowles, W. H. Cowles of the 
Spokane Spokesman-Review, is bring- 
ing two more Cowles boys into his 
paper, while Norman Chandler, strap- 
ping son of Harry Chandler, is assum- 
ing a large part in the management of 
the Los Angeles Times. 

“There are, of course, many other 
notable instances to be found, just as 
worthy as those I have included in this 
hastily compiled list. 

“Surely, this must be regarded as 
sound evidence when you find so many 
fathers bringing their sons into journal- 
ism, and those sons eager and interested 
in taking it up.” 

“But, Mr. Patterson,” a questioner in- 
terrupted, “these are young men whose 
fathers are established as newspaper 
publishers and who, therefore, have un- 
usual opportunities for getting into 
journalism. What about the fellow who 
has to start from the bottom, and has 
nothing except his natural wits and abil- 
ity to carry him along?” 

Mr. Patterson replied: “That’s easy 
to answer. The simplest way is to cite 
another list. 

“There happened to be an extraor- 
dinary number of keen, alert news- 
papermen developed in Chicago and 
the adjoining territory 25 or 30 
years ago. It was a fast field, and 
those who started in it spread through 
the country. Out of that group of men 
who started from the very bottom, you 
will find in New York City today the 
following : Roy Howard, of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, publisher of the 
W orld-Telegram; Lee Olwell, publisher 
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of the New York Journal; Walter 
Howie, publisher of the New York 
Mirror, Victor Polachek on the gen- 
eral staff of the Hearst newspapers; 
Lee Maxwell, chairman of the board of 
the Crowell Publishing Company; 
Kent Cooper, general manager of the 
Associated Press; Howard Davis, busi- 
ness manager, and Grafton Wilcox, 
managing editor, of the Herald-Tribune. 

“Then, you might add as equally dom- 
inant in their particular fields, Percy 
Hammond and Burns Mantle, dramatic 
critics, and Franklin P. Adams, the 
columnist. I am not overlooking Joseph 
Medill Patterson, publisher of the New 
York Daily News, but I didn’t include 
him in the foregoing list because like 
his cousins, Col. Robert McCormick of 
the Chicago Tribune and Mrs. Eleanor 
Patterson, editor of the Washington 
Herald, he comes from a notable fam- 
ily of newspaper makers. So does Og- 
den Reid, publisher of the Herald-Tri- 
bune. But so far as I know, the others 
that I have just listed, who occupy 
such commanding positions in New 
York City, had no family connections 
to help them get started.” 

The next question was: “I have just 
completed my freshman year, Mr. Pat- 
terson, at one of the big universities. I 
am trying to do newspaper work this 
summer in anticipation of taking it up 
as my vocation. Would you advise me 
to continue with the regular academic 
work, or should I abandon that for a 
school of journalism?” 

“I see no necessity of making such 
a choice,’ Mr. Patterson said. “You 
have entered on a regular academic 
course at a great university. All that 
you learn there will be of use to you 
as a journalist. During your summer 
holidays, if you can continue to get 
practical experience in newspaper work, 
you will be in a particularly favorable 
position upon graduation to make a 
permanent connection. Such a combina- 
tion of education and training is just 
as practical as taking a regular journal- 
ism course. 

“On the other hand, to those who are 
not in a position to follow this plan, 
but who must complete their training 
more rapidly, the established schools of 
journalism offer a sound alternative. 
But, again, for the students at schools 
of journalism, it is desirable that they 
absorb something of the realities of the 
newspaper office by seeking opportun- 
ities for summer work, such as I have 
just indicated.” 

“What are the fundamentals in which 
one should be thoroughly grounded?” 
he was asked. 

“First, learn to spell. It’s amazing 
how many intelligent, well-educated 
men fall short in spelling. H. L. 
Mencken, that master of English, had a 
bad start in that respect from which 
he has never fully recovered. He may 
not admit it, but the men who edit his 
copy will swear he is weak in spelling. 
Read the dictionary, learn words, par- 
ticularly their precise meaning. Full 
knowledge of the true meaning of a 
word and its proper usage is a tremen- 
dous aid to good writing. All this by 
way of the main preparation, which is, 
to know English. That is the real 
foundation. Make your study of Eng- 
lish as thorough and intense as possible. 
Seek the hardest masters in this course. 
Bear always in mind that a command 
of English is your greatest asset in 
journalism. 

“Any kind of reading that adds to 
your fund of information is useful, in 
fact, valuable. Particularly, read news- 
papers. Read all departments of news- 
papers, including those dealing with 
activities in which you have no special 
interest. 

“Some young men start off with a 
natural aptitude for newspaper work. 
That makes their progress seem bril- 
liant, because they so quickly catch on 
to the essential requirements. Others, 
however, by intelligent industry, make 
just as fast progress and are just as 
sure of success in the long run. In 
fact, a beginner who has general in- 
telligence, a sound education, particu- 
larly a knowledge of English, and an 
unflagging zeal for keeping at the job, 
has the best possibilities.” 


Questioned about other phases than 
reporting, Mr. Patterson said: 

“There are any number of other lines 
of work in the business of producing a 
newspaper that offer attractive fields, 
Many a man who finds outside work 
as a reporter not particularly congenial, 
proves to be invaluable at a desk posi- 
tion. Generally, they are tried out as 
sub-editors reading copy, and as it often 
happens, they show particular aptitude 
in this work, and are advanced to execu- 
tive positions in the direction of the 
news gathering staffs. Long service on 
the outside as a reporter is not essen- 
tial to become efficient in these other 
lines. 

“Or, turning to the other departments, 
some find the selling of advertising 
appeals to them, and others find the 
very lively and strenuous work of the 
circulation department as fascinating as 
that of newsgathering. Further, the 
opportunities in the production depart- 
ment constantly are growing greater. 
In fact, the great strides made in the 
improvement of the mechanical proc- 
esses of newspapers have made this line 
of work remunerative and intensely in- 
teresting. 

“Many newspaper men, of course, 
have gone into law and have gone far 
in that profession, finding their training 
as newspaper men of real _ benefit. 
Banking, industry, and public life have 
all drawn on the newspaper field, and 
many outstanding successes have re- 
sulted.” : 

“Do you think a boy or girl should 
get his first experience on a small town 
newspaper?” was the final question. 

“Not necessarily.” was the answer, 
“Such experience is valuable, but under 
the method of training used by a metro- 
politan newspaper, it’s just as easy, if 
the opportunity offers, to start im a 

ity. : 

Fo up, newspaper work is ardu- 
ous, in many aspects, but there is a 
variety to it that gives it constant in- 
terest. To those who apply themselves 
to it eagerly it offers ample reward, 
and to those who finally use it as a 
stepping stone to other fields the train- 
ing it provides is unquestionably most 
valuable.” 


PAPER EARNINGS SHOW GAIN 


Crown Willamette Profits $1,129,680 
for Fiscal Year 


Consolidated net profit of the Crown 
Willamette Paper Company, itor the 
fiscal year ended on April 30, after all 
charges for depreciation, depletion, bond 
interest and income taxes and after de- 
ducting minority stockholders interest 
in profits of :Pacific Mills, Ltd. a 
Canadian subsidiary, aggregated $1, 
129,680. This is equivalent to $5.65 a 
share on the first preferred stock and 
contrasts with a loss of $37,613 in the 

ceding fiscal year. ; 
PrThe leavaventent was made despite a 
reduction in revenue arising from a de- 
crease on June 1, 1933, of $5 a ton in 
the price of newsprint paper to the 
existing level of $40 a ton. This price 
reduction was more than offset by the 
increased volume of sales and the higher 
prices of other paper products, net sales 
showing a gain of 12 per cent over the 

i ear. ; 

PreThe trend of production cost 1s now 
substantially upward,” Louis Bloch, 
president, said in his report to stock- 
holders, “and it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that present earnings can - 

maintained unless the price of newsprint 
paper is advanced from its present low 
level. We are hopeful that the pro- 
tracted efforts of the newsprint industry 
to stabilize prices at higher levels will 
have some degree of success in the near 
future.” 


LAWN SUES FOR SALARY 


A suit was filed July 10 in Manhat- 
tan Supreme Court, by Victor H. Lawn, 
New York newspaperman, against 
Darius Benham, for $700 due for pub- 
licity and kindred work in connection 
with the Herndon-Pangborn round-the- 
world flight. Lawn charges that he did 
not receive any salary for 14 weeks. 
The defendant filed a general denial. 
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KINGFISH FORCES PRESS TAX ENACTMENT 





All But Three Small Dailies Under Bill Which Levies 2 Per Cent Tax on Gross Sales of Publication 
or Motion Picture Advertising With Stiff Penalties for Default 





(Special to Epitror & Pus isHER) 
BATON ROUGE, La., Jury 9—The newspaper tax bill, assessing 2 per cent 
tax on the gross receipts of newspapers, with senate amendments that permit 
the tax to embrace all newspapers, magazines and periodicals with more than 
20,000 per week circulation, today was voted favorably by the house of repre- 
sentatives. The bill has only to be signed by Gov. O. K. Allen to become law. 
The house today concurred in the senate amendments to three major tax bills, 
the cotton exchange tax, public utilities tax and the newspaper tax, the last 
named measure being the only one that evoked any debate. When the vote was 
taken, however, the same tally obtained as that by which it was originally 
passed—56 to 38. There had been switches from each side to the other, but the 
net result was the same. 
The newspaper tax, bill as originally drafted was to include only newspapers 
with 20,000 circulation and applied only to dailies in New Orleans and Shreve- 
port. This obviously discriminatory bill (newspapers of both cities oppose Long) 


senior senator yesterday, saying that the newspapers would be taxed two cents 
per lie. If we can get the American Progress to move over to Louisiana, we 
can gét enough money, at two cents a lie, to flood the treasury.” 

Representative Wimberly spoke for concurrence by the house in the amend- 
ments. 

“The only question is whether the larger papers should pay this tax,” he 
asserted. “I have investigated the language of the bill and found that due to 
technicalities in the newspaper business this word circulation might mean anything 
they wanted it to mean. So it was amended in the senate finance committee to 
make the larger papers pay just alike. 

“It will not affect your smaller papers. I wish to say that the religious 
papers cannot possibly come under this bill. Mr. Bauer has called attention to 
the fact that the tax will yield about $250,000. I say it will yield close to a 
half million dollars.” , 


was amended by the senate finance committee 

uly 6. 

. The amendments changed the bill to include all 
newspapers, magazines and periodicals with a cir- 
culation of more than 20,000 per week. This means 
that if a daily has three or four thousand circu- 
lation and publishes six days a week, it will be in- 
cluded in the intent of the bill. Even some weeklies 
will be affected by the bill, it was said. 

When the adoption of the senate amendments 
on the newspaper tax was moved, Representative 
Bauer moved the rejection of the amendments, but 
was ruled out of order. 

“A few days ago,” Mr. Bauer said, “I made the 
statement that this tax on newspapers was purely 
intended as a club. I had no idea that the club 
was going to descend so quickly. Only a few 
hours after the bill was out of this house, in a 
senate committee dominated by Mr. Long, a pro- 
vision was written in by the senior senator to take 
in every daily paper of the state. 

“As passed by this house in its original form, the 
bill included only four papers, but as it comes 
back, to show some of the smaller papers what is 
going to happen to them, we have another amend- 
ment including the smaller dailies, too. The 
weeklies may come next.” 

Mr. Bauer then read two telegrams from Father 
Peter M. H. Wynhoven of New Orleans, editor of 
Catholic Action, and C. I. Harris, as editor of the 
Church World, protesting against the tax. 

Representatives Bradford and Reed declared the 
state constitution exempted religious publications 
from the tax already. 

“Isn't it a fact that this won’t affect free 
speech?” asked Representative Reed. 

“I thoroughly disagree with that,” said Mr. 
Bauer. “This administration is not interested in 
the quarter of a million dollars they may get from 
this tax. They want this as a club over the news- 
papers and that is all.” 

“Do you think it is fair to tax New Orleans and 
Shreveport papers and exempt the rest?” asked 
Mr. Reed. 

“I don’t think it is fair to tax any of the news- 
papers,” Mr. Bauer retorted. “Because under this 
administration that will be extended to your little 
parish papers, too.” 

“Are you more interested in the newspapers 
than in the homes and schools?” asked Mr. Brad- 
ford. Funds yielded by the tax are supposed to 
go to the schools. 

“I am not interested in the newspapers at all,” 
Mr. Bauer replied, “but I am interested in ordinary 
decency, and in the vicious system of this admin- 
istration in trying to throttle the rights of free 
speech.” 

Senator Huey Long grinned as his name was 
pantie’ about the chamber in the argument on the 
ill. 
yes!” to his followers in the lower chamber. 
Representative Hamiter, opposing the tax, said: 


“It will eventually get back to the small man, because the tax will add to the 
the street goes into a store to buy 


advertisers’ overhead, and when the man in 








THE FIGHT ON LONG 
(An Editorial) 

S. SENATOR HUEY P. LONG'S attempt 
to intimidate and regiment the press of 
® Louisiana started, as we had anticipated, one 
of the fiercest battles that the roughneck demagogue 
has experienced. Brazenly admitting that his course 
was actuated by spite, as the press of the state has 
been almost unanimously opposed to his public 
career (radio broadcasting having been the instru- 
ment he used to gain office), Long has been trying 
to force through the Legislature a 2 per cent tax 
on newspaper advertising. “Hit ’em in the pocket- 
book,” he said. By “’em” was meant, originally, the 
larger newspapers of New Orleans and Shreve- 
port, but when he saw that the press of the state 
was lining up against his measure, just to show 
his muscles, he had the bill revised to include prac- 

tically every newspaper in Louisiana. 

Imagine the scene: The political boss, wearing 
the toga of our highest legislative hall, personally 
invades the state legislature and orders the “repre- 
sentatives of the people” to pass the advertising tax 
bill. The gang whoops it up for Long, and support 
is always heady wine for him. He has small 
respect for legislative members, anyhow, having 
said in 1928, when an attempt was being made to 
impeach him as Governor, that he could “buy them 
like sacks of potatoes.” A press dispatch from New 
Orleans says that the Kingfish personally directed 
the fight for the bill, standing in the rear of the 
Assembly Hall, shouting to his supporters: “Vote 
yes! Vote yes!” When one administration mem- 
ber failed to vote, Long rushed to his seat, shouting 
wildly, “This man votes yes!” If ever there has 
been a more degrading sight in any legislature we 
are unaware of it. 

The Louisiana press does well to resist this man 
and his sand-bag. Given half a chance, he would 
Hitlerize the state and the nation. There must be 
a sound demonstration of the fact that no politician 
can dominate the press through fear of the “pocket- 
book” or anything else. We believe with New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune that “freedom of the press 
will survive this assault in Louisiana just as surely 
as representative government, now chloroformed by 
the usurper, will be restored.” But not without a 
finish fight by a united press, conscious of its rights 
and public duty. 








When the vote was taken, he stood in the back of the house, calling “Vote 


The Bauer motion to reject the amendments was tabled by a vote of 56 to 38. 


The roll call to concur in the amendments to the 
advertising tax bill was then taken. 

The bill, which now goes to Governor Allen for 
signature, follows: 

“House Bill No. 343. 

“By Messrs. Burgess, Gardiner, Haywood and Wim- 
berly. 

“An Act, 

“To provide additional revenue for the state of Louisi- 
ana by levying a license tax, in addition to all other 
licenses and taxes now levied and assessed in this state, 
upon every person, firm or corporation engaged in the sell- 
ing or making any charge for advertising or for adver- 
tisements, whether printed or published or to be printed 
or published in any newspaper, magazine, periodical or 
publication having a circulation of more than 20,000 cop- 
ies per week or displayed and exhibited or to be dis- 
played and exhibited by means of moving pictures; to 
require reports of such business in aid of the collection 
of such license tax and to provide for such collections 
and for the adoption of regulations relative thereto; to 
fix penalties for violations of this act or of any of said 
regulation; and to provide for the disposition of the pro- 
ceeds of such license tax. 

“Section 1. Be it enacted by the legislature of 
Louisiana, that every person, firm, association or corpora- 
tion, domestic or foreign, engaged in the business of 
selling or making any charge for, advertising or for ad- 
vertisements whether printed or published, or to be 
printed or published, in any newspaper, magazine, peri- 
odical or publication whatever having a circulation of 
more than 20,000 copies per week, or displayed and exhib- 
ited, or to be displayed and exhibited by means of 
moving pictures, in the state of Louisiana, shall, in addi- 
tion to all other taxes and licenses levied and assessed 
in this state, pay a license tax for the privilege of en- 
gaging in such business in this state of two per cent 
of the gross receipts of such business. 

“Section 2. That on the 1st day of October, 1934, 
for the period of August 1, 1934, to September 30, 1934, 
inclusive, and thereafter on each first day of January, 
April, July and October, for the preceding quarter of the 
year, every person, firm, association, or corporation, 
domestic or foreign, engaged in such business, or who 
has transacted any such business, shall file with the super- 
visor of public accounts a sworn report showing the 
amount of gross receipts for such business during the 
period covered by said report. 

“Section 3. The supervisor of public accounts shall 
have authority to require sworn reports to cover any 
transaction during the same period, similar to those pro- 
vided for in Section 2, of any person, firm, association 
or corporation who has paid for such advertising ser- 
vice. 

“Section 4. Every such person, firm, association or 
corporation who is required to submit a report, as prd- 
vided in Section 2, shall accompany such report by a 
remittance to the Supervisor of Public Accounts, in law- 
ful money of the United States, or by certified check, 
or by any other means as may be authorized by said 
Supervisor of Public Accounts, of the amount of any 
such business done during the period covered by such 
report. The Supervisor of Public Accounts is authorized 
to audit and revise any report filed under this act, and 
to assess additional taxes when and as shown to be due, 
notice of any such additional taxes to be given by mail 


to the taxpayer or person owing the tax; and any such taxpayer shall have the right to con- 


test any such assessment in the district courts of the parish of East Baton Rouge. Provided, 


“SecTIon 5. 


that the burden of proving any claim made as to any such report shall be upon the plaintiff. 
1 In cases where it is established to the satisfaction of the supervisor 
of public accounts that a payment or payments have been made under this act were not due 





a pair of socks, he will find the cost added.” 

Jumping to his feet, Floor Leader Isom Guillory shouted: 

Isn’t it a fact that every tax eventually goes back to the people ?” 

Mr. Guillory, that’s what I’ve been preaching to this legislature for six years,” 
Hamiter shot back. 

“Sit down, Isom,” Long called to the floor leader. Guillory sat down. 

Representative Williamson attacked the ill, describing the effect the tax 
would have on his home paper in Lake Charles, which had to compete with Texas 
Papers, and therefore, he said, would be discriminated against. 

Don’t you know the newspapers will pass this on to the advertisers?” Repre- 
sentative Guillory asked. 

“That's what I’m talking about,” Mr. Williamson replied. “If you want to 
drive this national advertising to Mississippi or Texas or to New York, go 
ahead. The Wall Street Journal isn’t taxed under this bill. 

Representative Peyton pointed out that Senator Long’s weekly politicai paper, 

he American Progress, is printed at Meridian, Miss., and would escape the tax. 

I have often wondered why they went to Mississippi to print that paper,” 
Mr. Peyton declared. “Now I know why. I read a handbill issued by the 


or collectible, the supervisor of publid accounts is authorized to refund such payments out 
of any funds on hand, collected by virtue of this act, and not remitted to the state treasurer. 

“Section 6. The supervisor of public accounts is authorized to adopt, and publish in 
the official journal of the state, reasonable rules and regulations for the purposes of 
efficiently carrying out the purpose of this act. 

“Section 7. All taxes levied by this act are due on the day following the last day 
of the quarter year, as to the business or transaction done or had during such quarter year, 
and shall become delinquent on the thirtieth day following the last day of the quarter in 
which such business was transacted; and such delinquent taxes shall bear interest at the 
rate of one per cent per month from their due date, until paid. 

“Section 8. In case it becomes necessary to enforce payment of any tax due under this 
act, the supervisor of public accounts may institute suit, im any court of competent juris- 
diction, for the amount of the tax and interest, and may also include in such suit a demand 
for a penalty of 25 per cent of the amount of the tax and interest, as attorney’s fees, 
which said penalty is hereby imposed upon any taxpayer against whom it is necessary to 
proceed, and shall be taxed as costs and included in the judgment rendered; execution 
of which judgment shall take place as provided by existing laws. 

“Section 9. It shall be unlawful for any person, firm, association or corporation, 
required to file a report or to pay a tax by this act or by any regulation issued under 
authority thereof or by any officer of any such firm, association, or corporation. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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NEW DEVICE DELETES 
‘BLAH’ FROM RADIO 


Washington (D. C.) Daily News 
Man’s Invention Permits Cutting 
Out Tiresome Appeals By 
Pressing a Button 





By Grorce H. MANNING 
(Washington Correspondent, 

Epitor & PUBLISHER) 
Wasuineton, D. C., July 11—An 
electrical device which makes it pos- 
sible for a radio listener to tune out 
objectionable portions of a broadcast 
such as boring advertising, garrulous 
announcers, speeches, etc., without dis- 
turbing the set or moving from one’s 
easy chair, has been patented by Floyd 
G. Caskey, advertising salesman for the 
Washington Daily News. 

The beauty of the invention, accord- 
ing to Mr. Caskey, is that the same 
program will return automatically fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the objection- 
able features. While he has not sold 
any of the machines yet, having just 
received his patent on June 5, Mr. 
Caskey declared that he thinks he has 
struck something that will have a popu- 
lar appeal to radio listeners everywhere, 
particularly since the “radio pest exter- 
minator,” as he terms his creation, will 
retail for less than $5. 

The machine is simple in character. 
It consists of a switch box with about 
6 keys, similar to those used on a type- 
writer or adding machine. These keys 
are numbered for various periods of 
time, such as 1 minute, 2 minutes, 3, 4, 
5, 15 and 30 minutes. By pressing down 
on the desired key a contact is made 
which throws off the radio current and 
sets it to operating an electric motor in 
the box. This motor is geared so that 
it will operate only for the time let- 
tered on the keys, when a cam will 
force up the key, throwing the current 
back into the radio set once more. If 
it is desired to turn on the radio before 
the time is up, all that is necessary is to 
lift the key up to normal position. 

As an example of the machine’s ac- 
tion, Mr. Caskey explained that sup- 
posing a musical program was being 
received on the set, but at its conclu- 
sion a children’s program should fol- 
low for 15 minutes, to be in turn fol- 
lowed by a humorous program the list- 
ener desired to hear. 

Instead of having to get up out of 
his chair and turn off the set at the 
conclusion of the musical program, and 
then watch the clock to make sure he 
would not miss the humorous program, 
or sitting through the children’s pro- 
gram and being bored by it, the listener 
only has to do the following with the 
Caskey machine. 

At the conclusion of the musical pro- 
gram, he pushes down key number 15 
and proceeds to read his paper in peace. 
At the end of the 15-minute period, the 
machine automatically turns the set on 
again, and the humorous program is on 
the air. Simpie and time-saving. If a 
talkative announcer insists on using up 
about three minutes of a good program 
before allowing the program to com- 
mence, just push the 3-minute button 
and when the set goes on again, the 
pregram is there minus tke announcer. 
_ Mr. Caskey believes that it is poetic 
justice that a newspaperman should be 
the means of giving a blow to its rival, 
the radio industry. This industry, he 
said, has been taking away considerable 
advertising from the newspapers, and 
this invention will be instrumental, in 
his opinion, in bringing some of it back 
again. 

The advertising salesman gave it as 
his opinion that a widespread use of his 
device would force the big chain sta- 
tions to put on better programs with 
advertising cleverly woven into the en- 
tertainment. Small stations will not be 
able to afford this class of talent, how- 
ever, and such advertising of a local 
nature will probably return to the local 
newspapers, he said. 

Contrary to the charges made in a 
letter to him by the president of one 
of the largest radio manufaeturing com- 
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panies, that use of this device will ruin 
the radio industry and fosce the owner 
ot each receiving set to pay for his en- 
tertainment to the tune ot about $8 to 
$10 a year, Mr. Caskey believes that 
better programs will mean more listen- 
ers. And, he said, more listeners mean 
more receiving sets. People are bored 
with the petty advertising of small local 
stations and will not continue to listen to 
such programs when they are afforded 
something better, he said. 

Mr. Caskey said that there ‘is no 
device patented of the same nature as 
his invention. Some professor, he said, 
has made a device based on a sensitive 
tube which will permit the set to re- 
main in operation only when music 
is playing, but this has not been 
patented, 


TAMPA DAILY CLEARED 
OF UTILITY CHARGE 


Trade Commission Investigators Fail 
to Find Any Evidence Linking 
Times with Tampa Electric 
Company 





(By telegraph to Evitor & PusiisHer) 

Tampa, July 11—The Federal Trade 
Commission today completed its inves- 
tigation of the 7imes without produc- 
ing a single bit of evidence to support 
charges from undisclosed sources that 
the Tampa Electric Co. or other utili- 
ties had any interest in the Times or 
that it was in a position to influence the 
policies of the Times. From the be- 
ginning of the hearing yesterday to the 
close after a brief session this morning, 
when Judge Edwin L. Davis, the pre- 
siding officer and Col. William Chant- 
land, associate counsel for the commis- 
sion and interrogator at the hearing, re- 
marked that “the record speaks for 
itself” the testimony of every wit- 
ness was to the effect that neither of 
the local utilities, the Tampa Electric 
Co. and the Tempa Gas Co., nor any- 
body connected with them had any fin- 
ancial interest in the Times or was in 
a position to influence its policies in 
any degree. 

David E. Smiley and Ralph Nichol- 
son have been publishers of the Times 
for the past year under a long term 
lease with option to purchase. Under 
the rules of procedure for the hearings 
of the commission neither Judge Davis 
nor Counsel Chantland would comment 
upon the testimony other than to 
declare that “the record speaks for it- 
self.” 

Before the hearing was adjourned, 
D. B. McKay, former mayor of Tampa 
and owner of the Tampa Times, pro- 
tested against the investigation, term- 
ing it “an assault upon the integrity of 
my newspaper.” 

McKay has requested the names of 
those accusing the Times, but they had 
been denied by the commission. 

Besides McKay, witnesses included 
Peter O. Knight, president of the 
Tampa Electric Company; Mr. Smiley 
and Mr. Nicholson; K. I. McKay, at- 
torney for the newspaper, and Spencer 
Mitchell, manager of the newspaper's 
radio station. The witnesses all insisted 
that the newspaper never had been in- 
fluenced editorially by the electric com- 
pany or any of Knight’s other utilities 
companies. 





ROGERS WILL VISIT ORIENT 


Listing himself as a journalist, Will 
Rogers on July 7 applied for a pass- 
port in Los Angeles for a two-month 
trip which will take him to Japan, Rus- 
sia, the Scandinavian countries, France, 
Germany, and possibly Italy. The 
newspaper and screen humorist will be 
accompanied by Mrs. Rogers and their 
two sons. Their daughter, Mary, re- 
mains in Hollywood. They will leave 
for Japan July 21. 





DAYTON VISITING ITALY 


James C. Dayton, former publisher of 
the New York Journal, and hie daugh- 
ters left July 14 on the Vulcania for 
a tour of Italy. They will return to 
New York Aug. 29. 


T. J. WHITE SAILS 

T. J. White, general manager of the 
Hearst Publications, sailed from New 
York City July 7 on the Europa for a 
European trip. While abroad he will 
visit with W. R. Hearst, the publisher, 
probably at Mr. Hearst’s estate in 
Wales. It is not known when Mr. 
White will return. 


GONDOLAS USED WHEN 
HITLER MET IL DUCE 


Newspapermen Hampered By Slow 
Transportation And Street 
Crowds—Wire Congestion 

Caused Delays 


(Special to Epiror & PuBLIsHER) 

VENICE (By Mail)—The meeting of 
Hitler with Mussolini in the City of 
the Lagoons, while poetic and roman- 
tic enough, provided a stern problem in 
transportation and transmission for the 
newspapermen. 

To get around on nothing but a man- 
driven gondola over the placid canals 
was not the speed to which the news- 
paperman could become accustomed. 
Motor launches were only permissible 
on the Grand Canal and across the 
wide stretches of the Lagoons. The 
smaller canals were only navigable to 
the gondola. 

For the three days of the visit, many 
of the newspapermen became physical 
wrecks as they hopped from gondola 
to gondola and then to hoof it through 
the narrow Venetian streets to the 
cable offices. Often they would be 
locked in a tiny Venetian square by the 
crowds trying to get a glimpse at the 
two dictators. When they could not 
get by, they had to revert to the gon- 
dola and sometimes could get ahead 
taster by taking a sea route to the 
cable office than wading through the 
populace, 

Then, too, inasmuch as little prepara- 
tion was made beforehand because the 
meeting was so unexpected, the trans- 
mission either by telephone or tele- 
graph, presented a problem. All dis- 
patches went out over the few lines 
reaching Venice. When the Italian 
press got busy on the story, the lines 
were jammed with traffic. It took as 
long as two hours or even three to get 
in a call for London. The greatest con- 
gestion was caused over the lines lead- 
ing to Milan, as ‘both the calls for 
Northern Italy, France, England and 
the United States had to use this lone 
route. German traffic could go by way 
of Trieste and Vienna. 

Tom Morgan covered the story for 
the United Press, Andrue Berding 
went up from Rome for the Associated 
Press, H. R. Knickerbocker and W. 
W. Chaplin for the Hearst services. 

Joseph B. Phillips covered the story 
tor the New York Herald Tribune; 
David Darrah for Chicago Tribune; 
Arnaldo Cortesi for New York Times; 
and Siddlesey Huddleston for Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. There were 
about 100 newspapermen present in all. 


DALLAS PAPERS RAISE PRICE 





Journal and Times-Herald Sell for 
3 Cents on Streets 

The Dallas (Tex.) Journal, pub- 
lished by the A. H. Belo Corporation, 
and the Dallas (Tex.) Times-Herald, 
published by E. J. Kiest, both afternoon 
newspapers, have announced an in- 
crease in the price of their newspapers 
sold on the streets by boys and on street 
stands from 2c. to 3c. per copy. 

No change is made in the price of 
either newspaper delivered to regular 
subscribers either by carrier or by mail. 

Increasing costs of material and labor 
are assigned as reasons for the increase. 


CHARGES NRA VIOLATIONS 
(Special to Ep1ror & PusBLisHER) 

Cuicaco, July 10—Some local com- 
mercial printers are violating the wage 
and hour provisions of the Graphic 
Arts code, according to a statement 
issued this week by the Chicago Graphic 
Arts Federation, Inc. 





PAYMENTS ASKED FOR 
UNDER ARTS CODE 


Budget Totaling $633,000 
Procedure for Assessments 
Approved—Some Small 
Changes Made 


and 


(Special to Eptror & PuBLISHER) 

Cuicaco, July 9—Official NRA ap- 
proval of the proposed 1934 budget and 
assessment procedure for Industries 
A-2 and A-5 of the Graphic Arts code 
for weekly and daily newspapers, has 
resulted in notices of contributions 
being sent out to all establishments 
under this code. C. A. Baumgart, na- 
tional code administration manager for 
the two divisions, announced here to- 
day. 

- readjustments in the budget 
and assessment were made by the NRA, 
Mr. Baumgart stated, but, in general, 
the budget, totaling approximately $633,- 
000, was approved. The basis of con- 
tribution by members of the industry 
was cut from $6 to $5.25 per employe 
for each employe in an establishment 
in excess of 2 employes, including pro- 
prietors, partners, managers and every- 
one else regularly averaging pay for 
20 hours or more per week. 

The $10 minimum base charge for 
each establishment was approved, in- 
cluding the exception that one-man es- 
tablishments whose gross volume of 
business for the calendar year 1933 did 
not exceed more than $1,000, are sub- 
ject to assessment of only $5 for the 
period covered. Where establishments 
publish a daily newspaper, the maximum 
assessment is not to exceed an amount 
equivalent to a $15 base charge for 
each newspaper, plus $3 per each 1,000 
circulation, or major fraction thereof. 
The maximum assessment to any one 
establishment shall be limited to $3,000, 
according to budget provisions. 

Failure to make payment within 30 
days renders a publisher or proprietor 
under the code liable to “appropriate 
legal proceedings,” the notice of con- 
tribution states. It is provided, how- 
ever, that any member may file a pro- 
test against payment of such contribu- 
tion. with the Joint National Code 
Authority, or with the contribution sec- 
tion of the Compliance Division, NRA, 
Washington, D. C., at any time within 
15 days from the receipt of notice. 
The notice states in part: 

“Such protest may be on the ground 
that the basis of contribution as ap- 
proved is unjust as applied to you, or 
is not being followed in your case, or 
that you have already contributed to 
the expenses of administration of 
another code, which other code em- 
braces your principal line of business, 
and NRA has not granted any order 
requiring your contribution to the ex- 
penses of administration of this code, 
or any other valid ground.” 





AUSTIN (TEX.) STRIKE ENDS 


Printers Return on 6-Day Week, with 
Promise of Change Aug. 1 

A 14-day strike of union composing- 
room employes of the Knape Printing 
Company, publishers of the Austin 
(Tex.) Dispatch, daily, and printers of 
the Ferguson (Tex.) Forum, weekly, 
has been settled by the Federal Labor 
Board for the Texas region, Roger 
Busfield, board secretary, announced at 
San Antonio. 

The printers returned to work a six- 
day week of 36 hours, as formerly, with 
assurance that on Aug. 1 their demand 
for different conditions will be granted. 
They want to work 35 hours in five 
days with the privilege of controlling 
for substitutes the sixth day’s work. 





WEEKLY 50 YEARS OLD 

The Live Oak (Cal.) Suwannee 
Democrat, weekly, of which C. F. Hel- 
fenstein, president of the Florida State 
Press Association, is publisher, recently 
marked its 50th anniversary with the 
publication of an 84-page paper in Il 
sections. 
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oe 
Customer-Pospects 7 


New Word Added to 
Advertising Vocabulary 


Prospects who can become cus- 
tomers are sifted out of the mass of 
newspaper readers by the R. L. Polk 
Consumer Census of New York City. 
Now advertisers can direct their mes- 
sages to the newspaper nrarket that offers 
the most customer-prospects per dollar. 


Never before have the necessary 
facts been available. The Polk Con- 
sumer Census takes an advertiser inside 
New York City homes. It shows him 
the families reading each newspaper. It 
lets him see what these families own. 
It reports what prices these families reg- 
ularly pay for articles of clothing. 


With this new, detailed informa- 
tion, it is possible to pick out the news- 
paper market where advertising will be 
most effective. No advertiser should 
overlook this opportunity to make his 
dollars more preductive. 


For nearly.every product The New 
York Times reaches more customer- 
prospects per dollar with homeseffective 
circulation than any other newspaper. 
This has been believed by The Times 
for many years because of the low-cost 
results reported by advertisers. Now it 
is proved to advertisers by independent- 
ly gathered facts found in the Polk Con- 
sumer Census. 


Strong evidence of results achieved 
by advertisers is found in the record of 
The Times. Over sixteen consecutive 
years it has carried more advertising 
than any other newspaper in New York 
while declining in that period millions 
of fines of unethical announeements. 


For almost any product, an adver- 
tising campaign in New York should 
start in The New York Times. It should 
be the foundation-stone. 


Ohe New York Cimes 


NET PAID SALES 6 MONTHS ENDED MARCH 31 AVERAGED 495.682 WEEKDAYS; 743.092 SUNDAYS 
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JUDGES WILL RULE ON PETITIONS 
TO REORGANIZE M. & O. COMPANY 





Case Taken Under Advisement After 


Two-Day Hearing— 


Backus, Seeking to Regain Control, Assails Good 
Faith of Creditors 





(Special to Epitor & PusiisHer) 

INNEAPOLIS, Minn., July 

Four federal judges took under 
advisement here July 7 motions under 
the new bankruptcy amendments seek- 
ing reorganization of the Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Company. One of the 
motions was an attempt on the part of 
E. W. Backus to regain control of the 
affairs of the concern which he built 
up and at one time headed. 

The two days of argument brought 
into question the good faith of creditors 
who filed a petition seeking reorganiza- 
tion of the $80,000,000 concern, which 
went into receivership more than two 
years ago, the day aiter the President 
signed the bankruptcy amendments. 

This petition was an attempt to retain 
control of the company’s aftairs in the 
hands of the present receivers. C. T. 
Jaffray and R. H. M. Robinson, attor- 
neys for Backus contended and they 
showed by testimony that it was drawn 
in the office of one of the attorneys 
for the receivership. 

Other attorneys, the testimony re- 
vealed, who never before had acted for 
the petitioning creditors were made at- 
torneys of record on the petition. 

A short while after this first petition 
was filed in Minneapolis, Backus filed a 
petition in federal court in Duluth, 
Minn. His attornzys contended that the 
petition of the creditors filed in Minne- 
apolis should be dismissed and that the 
debtors petition filed in Duluth should 
prevail. This would give Backus again 
a hand in direction of the company’s 
affairs. 

Attorneys for the petitioning creditors 
asked that the Duluth petition be trans- 
ferred to Minneapolis for action and 
that there it either be dismissed or 
consolidated with the creditor’s petition. 

The judges sitting were Joseph W. 
Molyneaux, Gunnar H. Nordbve, Mat- 
thew M. Joyce and Robert C. Bell. 

Calling to the stand Leavitt R. Bar- 
ker, one of the attorneys in the firm 
acting for the petitioning creditors in 
the receivership, Frank W. Murphy, of 
counsel for Backus, brought forth that 
the petition was prepared in the office 
of Claude Krause, one of the receivers’ 
attorneys. 

He went to Krause’s office in order 
to obtain information in the hands of 
the receivers, Barker said, and not to 
consult Krause concerning the filing of 
the petition. He remained in Krause’s 
office to work, Barker added, because 
he was speeding to get the petition filed 
before Backus or other creditors could 
file a similar petition in another juris- 
diction. 

“You wanted the receivership to re- 
main in the hands of the present re- 
ceivers and you wished the attorneys 
now acting for the receivers to con- 
tinue in that capacity?” Murphy ques- 
tioned. 

“That is correct,” Barker replied. “I 
thought that to the best interests of my 
clients.” 

The petition prepared, Barker con- 
tinued, he took it to the office of two 
attorneys with whom he was acquainted 
and asked them to act as attorneys of 
record. He did this, he said, because 
his law firm was attorney of record for 
certain secured claims as well as for the 
unsecured creditors signing the petition 
and he was apprehensive that there 
might be a conflict of interest between 
the rights of the two classes. 

Attacking the creditors’ pefition as 
“collusive” and espousing the debtor’s 
petition, Murphy told the judges that 
the amended bankruptcy act is a “debt- 
or’s law”—a measure giving the debtor 
a chance for the first time in years to 
reorganize and rehabilitate his business. 
Heretofore, Murphy said, bankrupt busi- 
nesses have been turned over to credi- 
tors and little has been salvaged. 

He raised the question whether the 
creditor’s petition was filed in good 


faith within the meaning of the bank- 
ruptcy amendments, contending that its 
primary purpose was to continue the 
present receivership rather than to effect 
a reorganization. One of the admitted 
purposes of the creditors’ petition, he 
said, was to head off a debtor’s petition. 

The bankruptcy law provides that a 
petition such as Backus filed in Duluth, 
Barker contended, should be brought in 
the place where the concern involved 
has its principal place of business. This, 
he asserted, is Minneapolis. The Duluth 
petition, therefore, should be transferred 
to Minneapolis, he said, and either dis- 
missed or consolidated with the credi- 


tors’ petition. 
He cited cases in other courts where 
such petitions have been consolidated 


and declared that consolidation would 
simplify court procedure and would 
minimize the interruption of the busi- 
ness of the company. Stockholders, he 
argued, would have just cause for com- 
plaint at any thing that needlessly might 
disrupt the concérn’s affairs. 

M. H. Boutelle, also of counsel for 
Backus, in opposing the transfer of the 
debtor’s petition, declared that the bank- 
ruptcy act provided that such a petition 
might be filed anywhere within the 
boundary of Minnesota. The debtor 
has the right to file such a petition, he 
added, even though the creditors do file 
a petition first. 

He asked then for the dismissal of the 
creditors’ petition, alleging that if this 
were done, it would be unnecessary for 
the court to pass upon the motion to 
have the creditors’ and the debtors’ peti- 
tions consolidated. 

The petitioning creditors were the 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement 
Company; First National Bank of Park 
River, N. D.; Graybar Electric Com- 
pany; McGill Paper Products, Inc.; 
Carnegie Dock and Fuel Comnany and 


Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Company. 
Other creditors, with claims totaling 
more than $34,000,000, intervened as 


the action got under way. 





HERTY JOINS PASSAIC DAILY 

Howard Herty, formerly assistant 
sales manager of the Valspar Company 
and advertising manager of the Man- 
hattan Rubber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, a division of Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Inc., has joined the Passaic (N. 
J.) Herald News as promotion man- 


ager. Mr. Herty during the World 
War was on the staff of Stars and 
Stripes, official A.E.F. paper. 





MARKS SUCCEEDS AHLGREN 

Bob Marks has been named city ed- 
itor of the Memphis (Tenn.) Commer- 
cial Appeal, succeeding Frank Ahlgren, 
who has resigned to become labor com- 
missioner of the Texas Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. 
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PRESSMEN GET INCREASE 


Washington, D. C. Newspaper Work- 
ers Now Getting 1932 Scale 
(Special to Eptror & PusiisHer) 

Wasuineton, D. C., July 11—Res- 
toration of Yon. scales in effect up to 
November, 1932, and imposition of a 
five-day week for pressmen was com- 
pleted by the five dailies here this week. 

The publications are the Star, Times, 
Herald, News and Post. The agree- 
ment provides that the pressmen receive 
a daily wage of $8.33 1/3 for day work 
and $8.83 1/3 for night duty. On Nov. 
1, 1932, pressmen received a ten per cent 
salary cut. The pay restoration is re- 
troactive one-half to May 12 and the 
other half to June 2. 

Ed. Shiller, representing the Web 
Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 6 and 
S. H. Kauffmann, assistant business 
manager of the Star, representing the 
Washington Publishers’ Association, ne- 
gotiated the agreement. 


TWO GET NRA POSTS 

(Special to Ep1tror & PusiisHeEr) 
WasHIncton, D. C., July 10—Ap- 
pointment of Shuford B. Marks, of 
Chicago, vice-president of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen’s and As- 
sistants’ Union as administration mem- 
ber of the Code Authority of the sad- 
dlery manufacturing and the luggage 
and fancy leather goods industries has 
been announced by the NRA. At the 
same time the NRA made public the 
appointment of Adolph O. Goodwin, of 
Chicago, president of the Goodwin Ad- 
vertising Agency, as administration 
member of the Code Authority of the 








SEEKING LAW REFORM 


The North Carolina Press Associa. 
tion at the summer meeting being held 
at Banner Elk as Epitor & PUBLISHER 
goes to press will be asked to throw its 
weight behind the proposal that section 
4185 of the Consolidated Statutes oj 
North Carolina be repealed or modified 
by the 1935 general assembly so as to 
make it no longer unlawful “for any 
person to publish in any newspaper or 
pamphlet, or otherwise, any charge 
derogatory to any candidate, or calcy. 
lated to affect the candidate’s chances 
for election to office, unless such pub- 
lication be signed by the party giving 
publicity to and being responsible for 
such charge.” 


SENTENCED FOR ASSAULT 

Charles Williamson, a Washington 
newspaperman and former member of 
the Associated Press staff, was given 
a sentence of six months in the Mary. 
land House of Correction and named 
defendant in a civil suit for $15,00 
damages recently as a result of an 
alleged assault on Aubrey Taylor, for. 
mer managing editor of the Washing. 
ton Post, now employed as_ assistant 
publicity director of the Public W orks 
Administration. Williamson has ap- 
pealed to the Montgomery County Cir. 
cuit Court from the jail sentence. 


PICKED FOR U. S. JOB 
Arthur A. Greene, editorial writer 
on the Honolulu (Hawaii) Advertiser, 
formerly of the San Francisco Chron. 
icle editorial staff, has been nominated 
by President Roosevelt to be secretary 
of the Territory of Hawaii. 
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are readers from choice. 


Compact—a major market of nearly 1,000,000 consumers, 
New England's Second Largest Market, is covered effectively 
by the Providence Journal and Bulletin. 
offer a daily coverage of nearly three quarters of the total 
buying power of Rhode Island. The Journal and Bulletin 
account for!82% of the total daily circulation of Providence 
newspapers and_reach more than 90% of all English-reading 
families in the A.B.C. city area. Readers of these two papers, 
High pressure circulation building 
has had no part in their growth. 


These two papers 





Providence Journal « Bulletin 





Dominaling New Englands Second Largest Markel 








C. H. EDDY Company, Boston, New York, Chicago 
R. J. BIDWELL Company, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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CHICAGO 





oe Tennessee Valley Author- 

ity, with headquarters in 
Knoxville, is now spending two 
million dollars a month. TVA 
has made Knoxville one of the 
brightest spots on the business 
map. 


It is expected that the TVA 
program will call for an ex- 
penditure of $72,000,000 
in 1935 and an eventual 
outlay of $310,000,000. 


Enter the Knoxville Market 
now. Knoxville’s prosperity is 
not temporary. Its business expan- 
sion is increasing at an ever 
accelerating rate—based on 
a long, well-planned program of 
development. 


The Knoxville News-Sentinel 


A Scripps « Howard Newspaper 
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Many States In One sale 
Ne. 4 


Temple, Taylor, Bryan and Brenham 
Dominate Trading Areas As Large As 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island 


Imagine the states of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Some of the finest farming lands in the country 
and Rhode Island set down together in one rich spot of surround Temple, Taylor, Bryan and Brenham. Cotton 
South Central Texas, and you get an idea of the trading has long been king in this section, where some of 
areas of Temple, Taylor, Bryan and Brenham. Texas’ greatest yields are produced every year. 

This section is also famous for its poultry-raising 

And as these New England States are among the 10, ‘South Gentral Texas than any other part of the 


oldest in the country, so is this section one of the i acatiiaat 
oldest and most densely populated parts of Texas. 
This territory was the cradle of early Texas liberty, 


culture and business; and its inhabitants are thrifty, 


The four cities which serve these territories are live, 
progressive and modern; each possessing ample manu- 


facturing, distributing and retailing business for all- 
energetic and perpetually prosperous. year prosperity. 


The Texas Daily Press League office near you will be 
glad to furnish you late 1934 information on any or all 


of these four South Central Texas markets. 


Members of The Texas Daily Press League 








El Paso Times—M 
Abilene Reporter-News—M&E Bryan Eagle—E Corsicana Sun—E Gainesville Register—E 
Amarillo Globe-News—M&E Center News—E Dalhart Texan—E Gonzales Inquirer— 
Big Spring Herald—E Childress Index—E Del Rio News—E Goose Creek Sun—E 
rger Herald—E Cisco News—E Denison Herald—E Greenville Banner—E 
Breckenridge American—E Cleburne Times-Review—E Denton Record-Chronicle—E Henderson News—E 
Brenham Banner-Press—E Clovis (N. M.) News-Journal—E Eastland Telegram—E Hillsboro Mirror—E 
ge S Brownsville Herald—E Corpus Christi Caller-Times—M&E Edinburg Valley Review—M Houston Post—M 
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This South Central Texas Section 
Is a Rich Agricultural Empire of 
Thrift and Big Buying Power... 


TEMPLE 

Temple, population 16,000, the 
manufacturing, distributing and re- 
tailing center of the densely popu- 
lated Black Prairie Region of 
Texas, is the famous “blue-print” 
city designed 50 year ago by 
engineers of the Santa Fe Railway 
as a junction and division point. 


Tremendous railway payrolls; 
manufacturing; and four major 
hospitals with 100 Doctors, 250 
Nurses and thousands of patients 
from all over the country bring 
steady incomes to Temple all the 
year round. 


The Temple Daily Telegram, 
member of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, is the only medium 
through which the advertiser can 
economically and completely cover 
Temple and Temple territory. 

TEMPLE TELEGRAM 


(Morning) 


TAYLOR 

Taylor, with a population of 
7,463, is the distributing and re- 
tailing hub of a great farming 
country. Williamson County, in 
which Faylor is located, produces a 
hundred thousand bales of cotton 
annually. 

Situated at the intersection of 
the Missouri-Pacific and Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas Railroads; and on 
five fine highways, Taylor is a bee- 
hive of business on agriculture, oil re- 
fining, textiles, poultry, produce and 
milk. Taylor has 4 wholesale grocery 
bouses, 2 National Banks, 5 depart- 
ment stores, and 29 retail grocery 
stores, 2 cotton oil mills, 2 oil re- 
fineries and 1 cotton compress. 

The Taylor Press each evening 
blankets this fertile field, and is 
the advertising necessity for selling 
the Taylor Territory. 


TAYLOR PRESS 


(Evening) 


BRYAN 

Bryan has a population of 7,814, 
which with suburbs totals 12,000. 
This favored city is the county-seat 
of Brazos County in the fertile 
delta country between the Brazos 
and Navasota Rivers. College Sta- 
tion, with the Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, one of the 
largest schools for men in the 
country, is just a few minutes ride 
by interurban. 

Bryan is served by two railroads; 
has 2 National Banks, oil mills, 
chicken hatcheries, 2 wholesale 
grocery houses, and many other 
industries and businesses which pro- 
duce year round incomes. 

The Bryan Eagle is one of the 
better type of evening papers, and 
it offers a result-getting advertising 
service which cannot be approached 
by any other medium in this section. 

BRYAN EAGLE 


(Evening) 


BRENHAM 


Brenham is the county-seat of 
Washington County, one of the 
original counties when Texas was 
formed in 1837. The Convention 
of Texas Independence was held at 
Washington, near where Brenham 
now stands, and this section will be 
prominently featured in the Texas 
Centennial in 1936. 

With a population of 7,546, Bren- 
ham is served by two railroads; and, 
besides its agricultural market 

rominence, the city enjoys good 

usiness on cotton seed oil, creamery, 
foundry, poultry, compress, marble, 
planning mill, grain and other 
products. 

The Brenham Banner-Press is an 
unusually fine newspaper which en- 
joys the whole-hearted confidence 
of the old and thrifty population of 
this rich section. 


BRENHAM BANNER-PRESS 


(Evening) 


For full facts regarding any of these South Central Texas Markets, get in touch with the Texas Daily Press League office nearest you. 
Members of The Texas Daily Press League 


Jefferson Journal—E 

Kilgore News—E 

Laredo Times—E 

Longview News-Journal—M&E 
Lubbock Avalanche-Journal—M&E 
Marshall News-Messenger—M&E 
Memphis Democrat—E 

Midland Reporter-Telegram—E 


Mineral Wells Index—E 
Palestine Herald—E, 
Pampa News—E San M 
Paris News—E 

Plainview Herald—E 
Ranger Times—E 

Raton (N. M.) Range—E 


Roswell (N. M.) Dispatch—M 

San Angelo Standard-Times—M&E 
arcos 
Shamrock Texan—E 
Sherman Democrat—E 
Sweetwater Reporter—E 
Taylor Press— 


ews—E 


Temple Telegram—M 
Texarkana Gazette-News—M&E 
Tucumcari (N. M.) News—E 
Tyler Courier-Times-Telegraph 
Vernon Record—E M 
Waxahachie Light—E 

Yoakum Times—M 
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Dallas, Kansas City, 





Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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NewsPraPrERsi7 4 
OF AN INDUSTRY DEM§ 


PRICE CUTTING! 


Goodyear decided to spend 75% of a two million 


dollar advertising appropriation in newspapers. 





i 
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And every tire manufacturer, according to Arthur 
Kudner, is now “straining. to bring out an improved 
product and to sell it on the basis of better wear 
rather than on a basis of price cutting.” 


A great “mystery” needed solving . . . why auto- 
mobile tires wear out so fast. 


And Goodyear found the answer in the new fast- 


sprinting, quick-stopping, higher-powered and easy- 


braking automobile. 


But eight months went by and nothing 
happened. The automobile tire price- 
war went merrily on. Salesjust jogged 
along, and were without profit to 
manufacturer, jobber or dealer. 


Then Goodyear decided to use news- 
papers to send out “a thundering 
broadside of nation-wide advertising.” 


A large-space six-week G-3 Campaign 
was planned for 120 newspapers in 
about 100 cities, in addition to the 
regular campaign running in 875 
newspapers. 


The first big thing the promise of 
newspapers accomplished was to “get 
the organization behind it.” 


When the first advertisement ap- 
peared, in April, it was immediately 





So, a year ago, a new Good- 
year Tire was put on the dealers’ shelves. 


demonstrated that newspapers are ’ 


the medium to get a story to the 
greatest number of people in the 
shortest possible time. Dealers wired 
from everywhere, “Breaking all sales 
records . . . exceeding all quotas.” 


Within three weeks, sales had doub- 
led and even trebled. By the end of 
May, business was better than re- 
tailers ever before had known on a 
new tire. 


And Goodyear, with the aid of the 
newspapers, had lifted the whole tire 
industry out of a five-year-depres- 
sion-period price-cutting complex. 
For other manufacturers hastened to 
flock to the standard of QUALITY. 


A mile-stone in the history of “The 
New Deal!” 


FOR QUICK RETURNS.... 




















ALTOONA MIRROR 
BOSTON GLOBE 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
CLEVELAND PRESS 
DETROIT NEWS 
FALL RIVER HERALD NEWS 
GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 
HARTFORD COURANT 
HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN 
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ye (REACUE.. 


IRALIZED BY 


IN RUBBER 


JOHNSTOWN TRIBUNE 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 
LOUISVILLE TIMES 
NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
NEW YORK SUN 
NEW YORK TIMES 
‘NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 
PITTSBURGH PRESS 





fe sEMENTS IN THESE KEY NEWSPAPERS...MOVE MERCHANDISE 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 
PROVIDENCE BULLETIN 
SALT LAKE CITY TELEGRAM 
SALT LAKE CITY TRIBUNE 
SPOKANE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
SPOKANE DAILY CHRONICLE 
ST. PAUL DISPATCH 
ST. PAUL PIONEER PRESS 
WESTCHESTER NEWSPAPERS 


DVERTISE IN NEWSPAPERS 
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ED I 


FOREIGN PROPAGANDA 


EHIND the cloud of smoke raised by the 
investigation into German propaganda prac- 
tices in the United States a fierce fire must 

be burning. Testimony adduced from the Ivy Lee, 
Carl Byoir press agents, particularly George Sylves- 
ter Viereck, notorious German propagandist and 
friend of Hitler and the former Kaiser, presents a 
spectacle calculated to make American blood boil. 
It smacks of the same stuff that Mussolini foisted 
on the people of this country when he was seek- 
ing American loans and favor, and it is of a 
piece with the Soviet and Third International prop- 
aganda that was more or less covertly disseminated, 
mainly through motion pictures, when Russia was 
seeking recognition, business connections and also 
converts to Communism. 

The situation calls for a show-down. The whole 
system of foreign propaganda in the United States 
deserves an airing. It does not get very far and 
we certainly do not overrate the influence which 
the “slicker” press agents sell to gullible diplomats, 
but nevertheless it is an imposition on the reading 
public and a gross insult to our own free institu- 
tions. How much corruption is involved is a ques- 
tion which an official general probe ought to deter- 
mine. Nazi fanatics are seeking to sink the roots 
of their noxious plant in American soil, as have 
the Communists and Fascisti. 

This is a free country and there is no ban on 
political experimentation.. But proselytizing must 
be in the open, not masked by the deceitful methods 
of press agents, paid by foreign governments to 
indoctrinate the American mind with favorable hali- 
truths for the purpose of easing the position of 
foreign dictators and in general muddying the 
waters of internaticnal relations. Foreign informa- 
tion that is honest need not be covert, if truthful 
it need not be sly, if worthy of publication it need 
not be subsidized through the channels of press 
agentry. It is well that the Nazi propagandists 
are being brought on the carpet to answer to the 
American government and we hope this ‘investiga- 
tion will be broadened to include all known efforts 
by foreign governments or their agents to play fast 
and loose with American public opinion. Let the 
probe go as deep as it will. 





Ivy L. Lee took $25,000 a year to “give Hit- 
ler’s Germany a better name in the United 
States,’ but it seems to us that the money was 
squandered. 





ADVERTISING REVIEW BOARD 


HE movement to censor advertising from 

l within the advertising and publishing circle, te 

avoid ineviteble censorship from without, due 
to admitted evils, has gained great impetus. 

It is one of the most wholesome and valuable 
projects now before the advertising field. 

It comes at a time when the Government is ac- 
tively espousing the cause of the consumer and 
when it is closely inspecting every commercial 
method with a view to a clean-up of unfair prac- 
tices. For a good many years associations of ad- 
vertisers, agencies and publications have taken the 
initiative to control false, misleading and fraudu- 
lent advertising. he principle of inside control is 
as good today as it has ever been, more workable 
we believe than any Government control could be. 
It is a voluntary censorship, prompted by real desire, 
always more effective than arbitrary control. 

Stuart Peabody, former president of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, and T. K. Quinn, of 
the General Electric Co., are urging that a review 
board be set up within the advertising and pub- 
lishing professions to pass on copy. It would be 
a board of experts, with power to express approval 
or disapproval. Mr. Peabody would also have con- 
sumer representation. In the event of an adverse 
opinion, the media would be called on to exclude the 
advertising copy. 

This is an interesting suggestion, a plan which we 
think would be workable. The members of the 
review board should include experts of independent 
mind, representative of the several media. It is 
true, as Mr. Peabody states, that “advertisers can- 
not enforce censorship on other advertisers,” but 
publishers can exclude objectionable copy on the 
recommendation of an authoritative review board. 


Taint Aa 









Counsel in the heart of man is like 
water; but a man of understanding 
draw it out.—Proverbs, XX; 5. 


deep 
will 











WHY 28 PER CENT LESS? 


HE Association of National Advertisers, al- 

ways keen to buy advertising space cheaply, is 

agitated because advertising rates did not 
fall as fast and as far during the depression as did 
commodity price levels, and is issuing a laboriously 
compiled screed to prove that this is indeed the case. 
The A.N.A. rate campaign is described on another 
page of this paper. 

So far as the newspapers are concerned, the ad- 
vertisers’ alert organization seems to have made a 
great effort to prove the obvious. Readers of this 
paper, at least, are aware that newspaper circulations 
declined a few per cent during the depression, that 
newspaper rate reductions were not extensive, and 
that milline rates have naturally risen a few cents. 
In the Eprror & PustisHer International Year 
Book for 1934, page 109, one may find the average 
milline rates for general advertising shown in detail 
for every year from 1922 on. By reference to the 
leading article in Eprror & PusLisHEeR for May 5, 
1934, furthermore, one may discover an additional 
fact which the A.N.A. seems to have ignored—that 
in the last year newspaper circulations have re- 
bounded substantially, which means that milline rates 
have dropped back again. 

But even if milline rates are up a trifle, we can 
only ask, What of it? Is there any reason why 
milline rates should have paralleled commodity prices 
in their drop? There is no question about the 
drastic shrinkage 2f linage, which brought the news- 
papers’ advertising revenue down much more than 
the 28 per cent lost by commodity prices. There is 
no question that this loss of linage made it possible 
for advertisers to get preferred positions which 
were scarce and costly in 1929. There is no ques- 
tion that the advertisers who have stuck to their 
guns have found it easier to get attention as their 
competitors’ copy disappeared. Why on earth, we 
ask again, should milline rates have dropped 28 per 
cent? 

The A.N.A., we fear, has no real belief in this 
novel theory itself. Passages in the report betray 
anxiety, not to obtain lower advertising rates, but 
merely to prevent or delay rate increases as re- 
covery proceeds. 

As regards magazines, which are not every-day 
necessities like newspapers, one might expect them 
to follow the course of other commodities, and the 
A.N.A. argues plausibly that there is room for sus- 
picion about certain masses of magazine circulation. 
(“Publications” is the term used by the A.N.A. 
in this connection, but the report does not apply 
this argument to newspapers.) As regards radio, 
where declining interest is shown by the lowered 
percentages of set-owners who listen to programs, 
the advertiser may have reason to be skeptical about 
rate increases based primarily on the continued sale 
of radio sets. 

But in the newspaper field the biggest factor in 
advertising rates must be linage. If the rising tide 
of linage is swift enough to keep publishers abreast 
of the increased expenses involved in recovery and 
in maintenance of editorial quality, the milline rate 
probably will remain fairly stable. If changed 
conditions should bring about a permanently lower 
linage level than in the past, milline rates must 
inevitably respond to that situation. The members 
of the Association of National Advertisers will have 
an important influence on this themselves. 





There can be no defense of filthy literature 
or degrading movies and the religious move- 
ment against them meets general approval, but 
there is a danger that fanatical moralists will 
catch from the success of the boycott a censor- 
ship craze which may be carried to ridiculous 
lengths. 
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BIRTHDAY GREETING 


(Editorial in Brooklyn Eagle, July 6, 1934) 
DITOR & PUBLISHER, the oldest trade 
journal serving the newspaper field in 
America, is celebrating its fiftieth anniver- 
sary this month. The paper as it is known today is 
the result of three mergers. In 1884 the Journalist 
was founded and in 1907 it was consolidated with 
Epiror & PuslisHer. It was purchased by the 
present owner, Mr. James Wright Brown, in 1912 
from Mr. Allan Forman and in 1927 it merged 
with the Fourth Estate, which dated back to 1894. 
During all these years it has intelligently fought 
the battles of the publishers and developed many ser- 
vices, such as the gathering of circulation and adver- 
tising statistics, which have been of incalculable 
benefit to the whole industry. It unquestionably 
bore a large part in the development of national 
newspaper advertising; and it is doubtful if the 
newspapers of the country can ever repay Epitor 
& PusLisHErR for its contribution to the advance- 
ment of journalism. On the occasion of its golden 
jubilee The Eagle extends its congratulations and 
best wishes for many more years of service. 





Gen. Johnson is now beginning to see wisdom 
in the code free press fight, in a speech admitting 
it had better ground than publisher “greed” and 
was natural professional caution. 





COVERING UP 


ISTEN to the wailing of Hitler: “It is un- 
L fortunate for us all, for Germany as well as 
for other nations, that wild rumors about us, 
rumors without foundation in fact, are constantly 
current in America and other countries. Such stories 
do untold harm.” 

Listen also to the radio ravings of Dr. Paul J. 
Goebbels, Nazi Minister of Propaganda and En- 
lightenment: “There have been cases of lies, slan- 
der and misrepresentation of the true facts such as 
are almost without parallel in journalism...June 30 
passed off without friction, without the slightest 
domestic tremor...One is nauseated as one gains a 
complete survey of the entire foreign press com- 
ment. Even if sheets like the London Times de- 
clare that a mutiaeers’ revolt is suppressed with 
gangster methods, and if one compares with that 
how dignifiedly, nobly and decently events abroad 
are treated in the German press, one can only say 
with perfect serenity: ‘Ah, how much better human 
beings are we savages.’ . The German gov- 
ernment with unexampled candor laid the events of 
June 30 before the world. In the name of 
the German people I protest with indignation and 
disgust, and I declare quite plainly that the German 
government does not propose henceforth to tolerate 
foreign correspondents in Germany who in this man- 
ner set people at loggerheads and who create an 
atmosphere that renders impossible honest and im- 
partial relations among nations.” 

In other words, if there had been no foreign cor- 
respondents in Germany the Nazi Government would 
have succeeded in convincing the German people 
that there was a traitorous plot, with France in the 
background. As matters stand, however, the Hit- 
ler Government is compelled to apologize to France, 
all very embarrassing. And it is equally “disgust- 
ing” that the people of England and the United 
States should know of Hitler’s vicious sadism, hys- 
teria and of the essential weakness of a Govern- 
ment that sets claim to unprecedented strength. 

The censorship that has destroyed the public use- 
fulness of the German press is well greased now 
for Hitler and all he stands for, and naturally Dr. 
Goebbels would extend it to the rest of the world, 
especially to England and the United States. He 
has the power to expel correspondents he cannot 
master. He is at liberty to run his bluff out. We 
dare say the American press will find a way to 
tell American readers what is happening. 

The incident is a high compliment to the German 
foreign correspondents’ corps. They outwitted the 
Hitler censorship and put over the wires the true 
news that the Goebbel ministry was established to 
suppress. In the circumstances, it was a good job 


and the world will not accept Goebbel’s false claim 
that the Storm Troop massacre was exaggerated. 
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PURELY PERSONAL 











‘Hype FRANK KNOX, Chicago Daily 
News editor and publisher, re- 
turned to Chicago this week following 
a short visit to Manchester, N. H. 

John Stewart Bryan, president and 
publisher of the Richmond (Va.) News- 
Leader, and president-elect of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Va., with a family party, sailed 
from Norfolk, Va., on the “City of 
Newport News” July 6 for a moiith 
trip to Europe. 

W. C. Shepherd, publisher, Denver 
(Col.) Post, spoke July 7 at cere- 
monies dedicating the new 50,000-watt 
transmitter of station KOA in that 
city. 

Don S. Elias, vice-president, Ashe- 
ville (N. C.) Citizen-Times, has be- 
come director of radio station WWNC 
of Asheville, owned and operated by 
the Citizen Broadcasting Co., succeeding 
G. O. Shepherd. 

E. S. Underhill, editor, Corning (N. 
Y.) Leader, sailed last week-end for 
Europe, planning to spend two months 
on the continent. 

James Logie, president and general 
manager, Douglas (Ariz.) Dispatch, 
and Mrs. Logie, who is secretary of 
the company, have gone to Pacitic 
coast points for a two-months vacation, 

William H. Hill, publisher, Bingham- 
ton (N. Y.) Sun and Republican leader 
of the Southern New York Tier, is 
covalescing at his home in Westover, 
N. Y., after an eight-week illness. 

Arthur M. Keene, editor and pub- 
lisher, Taft (Cal.) Daily Midway 
Driller, who is being urged by friends 
to run for Congress, left this week for 
a month’s visit to Alaska. 

C. M. Harger, editor, Abilene (Kan.) 
Reflector, has been reappointed by 
Governor Landon to the State Board 
of Regents, in charge of the Kansas 
schools of higher education, of which 
he is chairman. He has already served 
on the board nine years. Drew Mc- 
Laughlin, editor, Paola Republican, 
was also reappointed to the board for a 
second term of four years. 


IN THE BUSINESS OFFICE 

ILTON R. MILLER, business 

manager, Batavia (N. Y.) Times, 
has been elected to the board of gov- 
ernors of the Collectors Club of Gen- 
esee County. 
_ Warren C. Baird, national advertis- 
ing manager, Springfield (O.) Sun- 
News, accompanied by Mrs. Baird, is 
on a two-week vacation motoring trip. 

Thomas Pinckney, for the past three 
years with the Richmond (Va.) News 
Leader advertising staff, has been ap- 
pointed Richmond branch manager of 
the Sun Oil Company, effective at once, 
his territory embracing Richmond, 
Petersburg, Hopewell, Fredericksburg 
and the surrounding area. 

Don Leonard, advertising manager, 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Post and Tele- 
gram, was chairman of a delegation 
from the Bridgeport Lions Club which 
attended the 23rd district convention 
of the Lions at Watch Hill, R. L., the 
first week of July. 

Herbert Palmer, advertising man, 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger art de- 
partment, has resigned. 


Hughlett H. Hollyday, Jr., foreign 
advertising manager, Dayton (O.) 
Daily News, has returned after a two- 
week vacation spent at home. 


Charles Haynes, city editor of the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram some 
years ago, has joined the local dis- 
play advertising staff of the Post and 
Telegram. 

Frank P. Hill, general manager, 
Lynn County News, Tahoka, Tex., is 
recovering from a week’s illness. 

Charles Collins, make-up man, dis- 
Play advertising department, Dayton 
(O.) Daily News, left Saturday for 
lake points in northern Michigan to 
enjoy two weeks of fishing. 

Robert W. Sherman, classified ad- 
vertising department, Dayton (0O.) 
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Daily News, is spending his vacation 
at home this year. 

E. F. Baldwin, circulation manager, 
Salt Lake Tribune and Telegram, has 
gone to Yellowstone National Park on 
a vacation. 

Jules Osinski, in charge of depart- 
ment store advertising, Dayton (O.) 
Daily News, is spending a two-week 
vacation in Philadelphia. 

T. J. McCabe has been transferred 
from the local to the national adver- 
tising department of the Oakland (Cal.) 
Tribune, according to announcement 
made by Elliott Hensel, advertising di- 
rector. 

William J. Callahan has assumed his 
new duties as local advertising man- 
ager of the Elmira (N. Y.) Sunday 
Telegram, having) moved his family 
from Harrisburg, Pa., where he has 
been on the advertising staff of the 
Telegraph. 

John R. McLean, second grandson 
of the late John R. McLean, has joined 
the business department of the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, working behind the coun- 
ter. 

Miss Eleanor D. Sullivan, secretary 
to the general advertising manager, 
Dayton (O.) Daily News, and Miss 
Margery Norris, secretary to the trea- 
surer, same paper, will leave July 16 
on a two-week cruise on the Great 
Lakes, sailing from Cleveland. 

Joe T. Cook, advertising manager of 
the Mission (Tex.) Times, has been 
named editor and manager. 

Warren G. Davis, former circulation 
manager, Albuquerque (N. M.) Journal 
and Tribune, has joined the Pampa 
(Tex.) Daily New's business staff. 

Miss Fern Hoffman, Tyler, Texas, 
1933 graduate of the school of jour- 
nalism, University of Missouri, in 1933, 
has joined the Tyler (Tex.) Journal 
advertising staff. 





IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


VV ILLIAM B. HOLT, managing 
editor, the Marshall (Mich.) 
Evening Chronicle, is writing a daily 
column, “Falling Chips.” 

A. H. Lyon has resigned as San 
Antonio Express staff writer and is 
negotiating for purchase of a weekly 
in the West. Lyon specialized in 
politics. 

Dee C. Blythe, formerly with the 
Pampa (Tex.) Daily News, has joined 
the Clovis (N. M.) Evening News- 
Journal staff. 

Morton Gudebrod, assignment  re- 
porter, New York American, will take 
a month vacation in August. 

Leonard Harris, columnist, Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Sunday Herald, has re- 
signed. 

Jacob Fishman, managing editor of 
the New York Jewish Morning Jour- 
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EATON FEDOU, general man- 

e ager of Elgin (Ill.) Courier- 
News, first entered newspaper work as 
high school cor- 
respondent for the 
old Elgin Daily 
Courier, and upon 
his graduation 
from Elgin high 
school in 1904 he 
joined the adver- 
tising department 
of the Courier, 
and three years 
later was pro- 
moted to man- 
ager of the de- 
partment, a post 

R. Eaton Fepou he held until 

1916. 

In 1916, Mr. Fedou joined his father, 
the late Francis C. Fedou, in the publi- 
cation of the Operative Miller, a 
monthly trade journel devoted to the 
flour milling business, published in Chi- 
cago. In 1921, following consolida- 
tion of the trade paper, Mr. Fedou re- 
turned to Elgin to become advertising 
manager of the old Elgin Daily News. 
He continued in this capacity until the 
consolidation of the Courier and News, 
Jan. 1, 1926. He was appointed man- 
ager of the national advertising de- 
partment of the merged dailies. In 
1927 he was promoted to advertising 
director. 

He became general manager of the 
Courier-News Aug. 28, 1929, upon ap- 
pointment by Col. Ira C. Copley, of 
Aurora, Ill, president of the Copley 
Press, Inc. Mr. Fedou succeeded the 
late C. B. Strohn of Aurora, first vice- 
president of the Courier-News Publish- 
ing Company, who served as general 
manager of the Elgin newspaper dur- 
ing the illness and following the death 
of the late D. A. McKenzie. Since 
becoming head of the Elgin paper, Mr. 
Fedou has taken an active part in local 
civic and business enterprises. He is 
a director of the Elgin Chamber of 
Commerce. 











nal, was a speaker at the 37th conven- 
tion of the Zionist Organization of 
America held recently in Atlantic City. 

Mrs. Will Davis Rinkle, women’s 
page editor, Kansas City Journal-Post, 
has returned from a vacation spent in 
the Ozarks. W. G. Secrest of the re- 
write staff, was on vacation this week. 

James Love, of the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Ledger copy desk, resigned last 
week. 

Al Warden, sports editor, Ogden 
(Utah) Standard-Examiner, plans to 
take the Ogden Boosters basketball 
team to Manchuria and Japan in Oc- 
tober. 

(Continued on next page) 





THE FINESSES! 


V. V, MeNITT 





— HOT BRIDGE! 


A hot weather Bridge comic that takes the tension 
out of contract, and out of hot weather. 


Everybody plays Bridge. 
others, but ““The Finesses” play funnier than any of 
them. There’s a laugh in every strip for everybody. 


Write or wire for samples of the best hot weather 
feature now being published. 


The McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 


TIMES BUILDING 
Chairman NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Some play better than 


CHARLES V. McADAM 
esident 
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Can't Wait 
To Read It 


66 

I WISH hereafter,’ W. G. 
Vorpe, Sunday and _ Feature 
Editor of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, wrote us recently, “for 
our convenience, you would send 
us two of the proofs of the daily 
Tarzan strips which have the 
identification of the pictures and 
the lines which go under them. 


“T find that quite often some of 
our printers want to take these 
proofs out of the copy desk and 
read them over and then forget to 
return them, and then we are 
up against it as we were today, 
when we had to wire for an extra 
set of proofs in order to get out 
cut lines. 


“Tt is unfortunate that this strip 
is so popular that oui printers 
can’t wait to read it in the papers.” 











Tus request for two proofs 
provides still another proof of the 
appeal of Tarzan every day and 
the impatience with which it is 
awaited every tomorrow. 


For samples and for terms of the 
Tarzan daily strip, as well as the 
Tarzan Sunday color page, please 
write to 


United Features 


MONTE BOURJAILY 
General Manager 











220 East 42nd Street, New York 
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PERSONAL 
(Continued from page 23) 


Frank Francis, editorial writer, 
Ogden (Utah) Standard-Examiner, has 
been appointed one of the leaders in 
a new “Sell Ogden” movement. He was 
keynote speaker at one of the main 
gatherings of the leaders at a recent 
meeting. 

Clark H. Galloway, city editor, Coun- 
cil Bluffs (1a.) Nonpareil, has returned 
from two-week duty at Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, Ia. He holds a 
second lieutenant’s commission in the 
officers reserve corps. 

Gus Travis, of the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Observer staff, is writing a brief daily 
column known as “Gus Travis’ Daily 
Flash.” 

Bob Mason, city editor, Sanford 
(N. C.) Herald, has been elected chair- 
man of the Lee County Young Demo- 
crats Club. 

Lillian Blackstone, reporter, St. Pet- 
ersburg (Fla.) Times is spending a 
six-week vacation in Washington. 

E. E. Underwood, city editor, Wau- 
sau (Wis.) Record- Herald, is ‘conval- 
escing from a major operation per- 
formed recently. 

Miss Lorene Burks, for several years 
on the reportorial staff of the Great 
Falls (Mont.) Tribune and recently of 
the |Venatchee (Wash.) World staff, 
has been appointed a deputy in the office 
of U. S. Marshal S. A. Willis for the 
Montana district with headquarters in 
Helena. Miss Burks will be in charge 
of the prison records and office re- 
ceipts. 

Angelo Ferrara, vital statistician, 
New Orleans (La.) Times-Picayune, 
has resigned. 
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Emanuel Lavine, headquarters man 
for the New York American and author 

f “The Third Degree,” started another 
book on his vacation. 

Warren C. Ogden, city hall reporter, 
the New Orleans (La.) Times-Pica- 
yune, and Mrs. Ogden, are parents of a 
daughter, Frances, born July 1 in 
Touro Infirmary. 

Carol Rand has joined the editorial 
staff of the New York American. 

Carol Frink, Chicago Herald & Ex- 
amuiner movie and drama critic, is re- 
covering from an appendicitis operation 
performed at Machiel Reese Hospital, 
Chicago, last week. 


M. W. Florer, formerly with the 
Albuquerque (N. M.) Journal and 
Tribune, has become president of the 


Oak Cliff, Tex., Publishing Co., pub- 
lishers of the Oak Cliff Tribune. He 
was formerly with the Dallas News 
and Journal. 

Jeff Lyon has been transferred from 


the Delhi bureau of the Binghamton 
(N. Y.) Sun to the city staff. Ray 
Horton, church editor, has_ re- 


turned from a trip to the Century of 
Progress. 

Stanley Ziolkowski, Toledo Blade re- 
porter, has returned to work after con- 
valescing from injuries suffered in an 
automobile accident. 

Earl Aiken, of the Toledo Blade 
staff, has resigned to join the United 
States Advertising Corp. He will be 
located in the Toledo office, but will 
travel about the country contacting - 
ents. He assumed his duties July 9 

Tom Bishop, formerly with the Floy- 
dada (Tex.) Hesperian and the United 
Press at Amarillo, has joined the re- 
portorial staff of the Memphis (Tex.) 
Daily Democrat. 


Mr. and Mrs. George A. Tracey have 
announced the birth of a daughter, Su- 
zanne, on June 28. Mr. Tracey is as- 
sistant city editor of the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Sentinel. 

Robert Elsmere, formerly with the 
Newark (N. J.) Star- Eagle and the 
Scranton (Pa.) Sun, has joined the 
Long Island (N. Y.) Press sports staff. 

Howard Jones, who resigned recently 
from the Philadelphia Evening Ledger 
photo department, has joined the staff 
of a sports magazine in Washington, 
B..<. 


Don Corvelli, Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger photographer, has joined the 
staft of the Camden (N. J.) Courier- 
Post. 


T. M. O’Leary, former University of 
Kansas bastketball star and Phi Beta 
Kappa, has joined the editorial staff of 
the Kansas City Times. 

Herbert Koehl, assistant telegraph 
editor, Dayton (O.) News, sold a de- 
tective yarn to Black Mask magazine 
last week, entitled “C. C. Drops In.” 

Mrs. Esther Smith, who before her 
marriage was Esther Hawley Davis, a 
Bridgeport, Conn., newspaper woman, 
has joined the social news staff, Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Times-Star. Miss Helen 
Cullinan, lately connected with the 
Times-Star proofreading department, 
has joined the editorial staff as secre- 
tary to James L. McGovern, editor, 
succeeding Mrs. Selma Frank Schwartz. 


Bruce Craver, formerly of the Hol- 
lister (Cal.) Evening Free Lance edi- 
torial staff, has rejoined the newspaper 
as news editor. 

Travis Fulton, police reporter, New 
York American, is breaking his vacation 
up into long week-ends. 

John Ingram, former rewriteman, 
New York American, is now doing 
advertising work in Tennessee. 

George Race, formerly with the New 
York World-Telegram and Memphis 
Press-Scimitar editorial staffs, has left 
newspaper work to become associated 
with his father-in-law in the cotton 
business at Memphis. 

Leo Callahan, editor of the Endicott- 
Jchnson Workers’ page, Binghamton 
(CN. Y.) Sun, has returned from a trip 
to Plymouth, Mass., where, with Wil- 
liam Inglis, formerly of the New York 
Werld, he collected data on the early 


life of George F. Johnson, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Endicott- 
Johnson Corporation, for a biography 
to be written by Inglis. 

Olin E. Hinkle, managing editor, 
Pampa (Tex.) Daily News, was elected 
a director of the Pampa Lions Club. 

Joseph <A. Sullivan, veteran copy 
reader and former assistant city editor 
of the Cincinnati Enquirer, is reported 
seriously ill in a local hospital. He 
was formerly Columbus correspondent 
of the Times-Star and at one time was 
city editor of the old Commercial Ga- 
Selte. 

J. B. Southen, formerly assistant City 
editor, Greenville (S. C.) News, is now 
assistant secretary to the Southeastern 
Life Insurance Co. of Greenville. 


Miss Marge Kerr, society editor in 
the Mishawaka offices of the South 
Bend (Ind.) Tribune, has resigned to 
join “9 editorial staff of Esquire. 

W. Hicklin, of the Newark (N. 
J.) oot Eagle city staff, has joined 
the Johnson City (Tenn.) Press. 

Thomas F. Hicks has been named 
Geneva correspondent for the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Democrat & Chronicle. He 
formerly was on the copy desk of this 
paper. 

William J. McGoogan, a sports writer 
for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, was 
slightly burned on the arm when a bolt 
of lightning struck a huge tree near 
the press tent during the championship 
finals of the St. Louis District Golf 
Tournament at the Normandie Golf 
Club. Mr. McGoogan was able to re- 
sume his duties after the accident. 

Howard Harpster, special football 
writer for the Pittsburgh Sun Tele- 
graph and head football coach at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, and Mrs. 
Harpster are the parents of twin girls, 
born July 1 at the Allegheny General 
Hospital, that city. 

Ken Thomas, city editor, Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Morning Telegraph, was injured 
recently when thrown from a horse. 
He was found unconscious along the 
road. He has returned to duty. 

Roy Chanslor, rewrite man, New 
York American, and author of the film, 
“Hi, Nellie!” is now doing scenarios in 
Hollywood. 

John P. Carstairs, London, England, 


‘journalist writing for the Amalgamated 


Press, Film Pictorial, Home Journal, 
Woman's Journal and other English 
publications, is on a leave of absence in 
Hollywood, where he is _ preparing 
screen material for Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. 

Michael Ogden, former assignment 
reporter, New York American, is now 
with New York City News Association. 

James Brady and Larry Springfield 
have resigned from the photostaff of 
the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 

Joseph Mulvaney, rewrite, and Gar- 
diner Mulvaney, assignment reporter, 
New York American, are back from 
vacation in California. 

J. W. Davis, of the Asheville (N. C.) 
Citizen news staff, has joined the John- 
son City (Tenn.) Press. 

Harry A. Somerville, former financial 
editor of Montreal Herald, is now edi- 
tor-in-chief of the Mining News of 
Canada. 

Calvin S. Hirsch, of the editorial 
staff, North China Daily News, Shang- 
hai, was a recent visitor at newspaper 
offices in Fort Wayne, Ind., where he 
has been visiting relatives during a va- 
cation and honeymoon spent in the 
United States. 

Edward J. Harrington, of the Lynn 
(Mass.) Item, and Mrs. Harrington, 
are the parents of a daughter, born 
July 2. The Harringtons have three 
other children. 

Neil Maguire, assistant city editor, 
New York American, starts his vaca- 
tion July 21. 

Joseph Alvin, of the South Bend 
Tribune staff, who has been an enthu- 
siast over aviation for a long time, 
made his first solo flight June 27. 

Maurice Howe, formerly of the 


Ogden (Utah) Standard-Examiner edi- 


terial staff, has returned to the Paper 
and is writing a daily feature about 
oldest subscribers to the paper. 

Paul S. Hedrick, oil editor, Tulsg 
(Okla.) World, left July 8 on a vaca- 
tion trip. John S. Sparks, Jr., for- 
merly assistant oil editor, will substi- 
tute for him. 

Bert Knighton, of the Kansas City 
Journal-Post sports staff, returned last 
week from _a_ vacation spent in New 
York and California, the trips to both 
places being by airplane. 

Thomas K. Evans, recenly news edi- 
tur of the Hollister (Cal.) Free Lance, 
has joined the Watsonville (Cal.) Reg- 
ister-Pajaronian editorial staff. 

Robert E. Holliway, former chief of 
the Kansas City Journal-Post Jefferson 
City bureau, has been named state capi- 
tal manager of the candidacy of Harry 
S. Truman for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for United States senator from 
Missouri. 

Charles E. Beyer, of the Staten Island 
(N. Y.) Advance, conductor of “Along 
the Waterfront” column, who was re- 
cently injured in an automobile acci- 
dent, has returned to work. 

Charles M. Dean, city hall reporter, 
Cincinnati Enquirer, has been appointed 
campaign manager for Clarence J, 
Brown, publisher, Blanchester (O.) 
Star-Republican, former Secretary of 
State of Ohio, who is running in the 
Republican primaries for Governor. 
E. B. Ratcliff, former hotel reporter of 
the Saar is substituting for Dean 
during his leave of absence. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION NOTES 


js A. NUTTER, night filing 
editor, Portland, Ore., Associated 
Press, and Mrs. Nutter, are the parents 
of a son born last week in the Port- 
land, Ore., hospital. 


Isaac Gershman, Chicago City News 
Bureau managing editor, is recovering 
from a fractured bone in his foot. 

George Holmes, chief of the Wash- 
ington bureau of International News 
Service, and Stephen Early, secretary 
to President Roosevelt, went to Toledo 
last week for a week’s cruise on the 
yacht of William Levis, president of 
the Owens-Illinois Glass Co. Both men 
are old friends of Harold Boeschen- 
stein, vice-president of Owens-llli- 
noise, who accompanied them on the 
cruise. 








WEDDING BELLS 


W mua STRECKFUSS, photo 
retoucher, Philadelphia Evenin 
Ledger art department, to Miss Ruth 
Diemond, of Philadelphia, June 16. 

Leonard Swanson, city editor, Santa 
Barbara (Cal.) Morning Press, to Miss 
Virginia Pimentel in Santa Barbara 
June 16. 

Glenn W. Naves, formerly of the 
Asheville (N. C.) Citizen and more re- 
cently of the Spartanburg (S. C..) 
Herald news staff, to Miss Sallie M. 
Ball, of Marshall, N. C., were married 
in February, according to announce- 
ments just issued, 


George Boehm, circulation depart- 
ment, Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, to 


Miss Gertrude Raasch at St. Leo’s 
Church, June 30. 

Miss Frances Reynolds, feature 
writer, Asheville (N. C.) Advocate, 


and daughter of U. S. Senator Robert 
R. Reynolds, of North Carolina, to 


Lieut. LeBaron Carlton Colt, Jr., of 
Bristol, R. I., at Virginia Beach, 
C., July 4 


Joseph E. Slight, of the editorial 
staff, New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times, to Miss Yvonne Breault of New 
Bedford, there recently. 

Charles L. Covell, of the editorial 
staff, Ithaac (N. Y.) Journal, to Miss 
Elsie Milotte of New Bedford, Mass. 
in New Bedford recently. 

Joe M. Miller, of the display adver- 
tising department, Dayton (O.) Daily 
News, to Miss Lou Reva Penland, stu- 
dio manager for the Wurlitzer Com- 
pany at Dayton, June 21. The an- 
> gee was made known late last 
week, 
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Pave sales been a little slower than 


you expected? Buyers not nibbling quite the way 
they should? 


Last year, sales were pretty satisfactory in New 
England. Compared with last year, however, sales 
this year have been even more on the up-and-up. 


emery - up2a9G% 
, ebruary up 29.2% 
Consider these nag ap 674% 
comparitive figures | April . up 30.6% 

May 1-15 up 26.9% 


What better area can you find in which to apply 
the sales stimulus of advertising? 


All New England is crowded into an area smaller 
than one average state. Yet in population, New 
England is equal to 3.2 states. And if buying power 
is of interest to you, New England is greater still! 
The average New Englander has $347.00 more in 
the savings bank than the average United States 
citizen. New England has a greater proportion of 
wired homes, of telephones, of income tax returns. 
You can keep your sales up and your costs down 
by concentrating your advertising dollars more 
heavily in this rich market. 


And what better media can you use than the 52 
key newspapers listed below? They will give power 
to your sales program in 39 prosperous New England 
cities. These are the very markets where money is 
being spent—right now—for products like yours. 





MAINE—Population 797,423 


lation 


*Portiand Press-Herald Express, 
Sunday Telegram........ (ME) 59,083 -20 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Population 465,293 
ttConcord Monitor-Patroit..... (E) 6,844 -05 
tKeene Sentinel.............-- (E) 
*Manchester Union-Leader..(ME) 33,374 +15 


VERMONT—Population 359,611 











CR ATR hc ee RNIN RE 


3,998 -036 


*Barre Times..........+++00++ (E) 6,716 04 
ttBrattleboro Reformer ........ (E) 3,374 035 
¢tBurlington Free Press........(M) 16,134 .065 

*Rutiand Herald............+- (M) 13,489 -06 

MASSACHUSETTS—Population 4,249,614 

*Attleboro Sum.........6.6e005 (E) 5,750 04 

*Boston Eve. American........ (E) 243,405 -50 

*Boston Sunday Advertiser... .(S) 468,871 75 

268,176 50 

35,524 25 

336,627 60 

287,860 -55 

tBrockton Enterprise-Times...(E) 30,000 10 

tFitchburg Sentinel........... (BE) 11,222 -06 
*Greenfield Recorder-Garette..(E) 6,361 045 

*Haverhill Gazette. .........++ (E) 15,903 .07 


Ad Rates 
Circu- 2,500 10, 
lines lines 


16 


03 
-025 
-12 


03 
02 
-065 
06 


04 
-50 
+75 
50 
-25 
-60 
-55 
10 
045 
-045 
-06 





SAVE BY SPENDING MORE in thee NEW ENGLAND NEWSPAPERS 





Ad Rates CONNECTICUT—Population 1,606,903 
Circu- 2,500 10,000 
lation lines lines Ad Rates 
ttHolyoke Transcript & Tele- Circu- _— fn 
Sec nncdusacouiasieihast (E) 16,542 .08  .065 — 
*Lawrence Eagle-Tribune....(ME) 28,242 -10 -09 *Bridgeport Post Telegram. — 43,226 135 = 6135 
WRG occ ckcensessonbece (E) 17,182 +065 -05 *Bridgeport Post........ -08 08 
*Lowell Courier-Citizen and ttDanbury News-Times. 06 -05 
Evening Leader......... (M&E) 18,897 .07 -07 *Hartford Courant.... aes -10 10 
*The Lowell Sum ......ccccccee (E) 14,705 09 07 *Hartford Courant...........; 15 15 
*New Bedford Standard Times *Hartford Times ...........+++ 15 15 
and Mercury........... (M&E) 46,944 14 14 *Middletown Press ...........- 055 .035 
*New Bedford Sunday Standard *New Britain Herald....... 09 -08 
TUB. 02. cccccccccccccccccs (S) 25,486 -10 -10 ttNew Haven Register....... -16 15 
*North Adams Transcript --(@) 10,623 -05 .04 *New London Day...........-:; 06 05 
*Pittsfield Eagle............... (E) 18,457 -06 06 *Norwalk Hour.............--> 045 8.045 
Cakes PONWGs ce ccccccecccvceves (E) 20,280 .09 07 *Norwich Bulletin & Record(M&E) 09 .07 
*Taunton Gazette............. (E) 8,814 -05 .035 *s ford Advocate........... -065 .055 
*Worcester Telegram and *Waterbury Republican & 
Evening Gazette........ (M&E) 107,133 -28 25 ee 09 09 
*Worcester Sunday Telegram..(S) 52,778 -21 -18 *Waterbury Republican & 
eee errr 09 -09 


RHODE ISLAND—Population 687,497 
*Pawtucket Times............ (E 
*Providence Bulletin 


*Providence Journal...... ee 
*Providence Journal........... 
} tProvidence News-Tribune..... 


ttWesterly Sun.... 
*Woonsocket Call 





(E) 29,558 -10 10 
(E&S) 5,135 04 04 
(E) 16,177 -06 -06 





29,917 -09 -09 
91,643 -20 -27 (B) 
) 40,851 -12 027 (B) 
92,573 -20 -20 





tPublishers’ Affidavit Oct. 1, 1933. 
ttPublishers’ Affidavit, Apr. 1, 1934. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, Apr. 1, 1934. 


wu 





(B) Combination rate Daily Journal and Evening Bulletin. 
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Retail News and Notes 





By RICHARD WEBSTER 


OMPARISONS and Prophecies. 

Generalizations about the current 
condition of business are dangerous and 
likely to be misleading. The monthly 
report of the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents shows rare discrimi- 
nation in noting a wide-spread belief in 
an all-round slowing up at a time when 
there is no visible evidence of any such 
slackening—less confidence among busi- 
ness men than there is in the buying 
public. Another confusing element is 
that industry is experiencing a seasonal 
drop even though trade is gaining. Dun 
& Bradstreet report for the first week 
of July estimates retail trade gains from 

5 to 25% above the same week in 1933, 
with holiday business good and summer 
selling stimulated by the extreme heat. 
The largest gains were found in the 
South and the Middle West. Cotton 
goods and summer clothing, bathing 
suits, camp outfits, sporting goods, autos 
and refrigerators (electric) are all 
active. The prospects for fall as judged 
by wholesale orders are good, especially 
in apparel, shoes and furniture. 
Thirteen leading department and spe- 
cialty stores in the New York metro- 
politan area, surveyed by the New York 
Herald Tribune, expect a 74%29% gain 
for the last six months of the year 
compared with the second half of 1933. 

June gains over last year are par- 
ticularly significant since last June was 
marked by the “Buy Now” campaign. 
For 1,000 representative stores in Mass- 
achusetts sales during the first half of 
June this year were 11.2% over 1933 
and about 11% over 1932. 

Chain store sales in May, according 
to Chain Store Age, were off—84.7% 
of the 1919-31 average, compared with 
86% in April. Strictly comparable fig- 
ures for June are not yet available, but 
the following are indicative: W. T. Grant 
Company’s sales increase this May 9.5%, 
this June 13%, and the six months 
10.2%. ... F. W. Woolworth Company, 
May up 11. 1%, June up 13.7% and the 
six months aio 13.7%. . . . Neisner 
Brothers, Inc., May up 25.1%, June up 
20.4%, and the six months increase 
24.9%. ... Walgreen Company, May up 
19.6%, June up only 11.9%, and the 
six months gain 21.6% S. H. Kress 
& Co., May up 22.4%, "June 19.2% and 
the six months up 28.89%. as 
Kresge Company's June sales were 
11.8% more than a year ago; the six 
months sales were 15.6% over last year. 

. C. Bohack Company for the 4 
weeks ‘ending June 30, 1934, fell 0.4 
of 1% below the sales figure for the 
same period last year; for 24 weeks 
ending June 30 the gain was 6.3%... . 
Kroger Grocery and Baking Company 
up 8.9% 4 weeks ending June 16, 10.2% 
24 weeks ending same date. . . . Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., May up 37.3%, 
June only 19.6%, and the 5 months 
(February-June inclusive) 38.6%... . 
Jewel Tea Co. up 22.3% for 4 weeks 
ending May 19; up 18% for 4 weeks 
ending June 16; and up 19.4% for 24 
weeks ending July 16. The New 
York Times summarizing the early re- 
ports of ten chains says that for May 
they showed a gain of 7.27% over last 
year and for June an increase of 
11.06%. 
* * * 
Bre Store vs. Small—or Not-So-Big. 
An interesting new slant on this 
old question 3s in the experience of 
Wallach Brothers store in the Empire 
State Building, which replaces two 
stores at Fifth avenue and 28th and 
Broadway and 29th. From its opening 
on May 24 to the end of June, its sales 
were 60% over the combined sales of 
these two stores. Bigger stock, wider 
selection, one management and staff and 
possibly a superior site! All Wallach 
stores for the months of May and June 
showed dollar volume about 30% better 
than last year, with every line except 
hats making a good gain. 
* * * 
F Tighe he ta of Retaeling. 
ern Merchandising,” 
monthly by 


“Mod- 
issued semi- 
is a 


the Vancowver Sun, 


series of “handy reference guides for 
all business men who are interested in 
employing the most modern and effec- 
tive methods of INCREASING 
SALES.” Number 9, dated June 20, 
1934, is entitled “Getting Business in 
July and August.” It discusses: Plan- 
ning Major Summer Events, Reduction 
of Stock Sales, First of July Promo- 
tion, Summer Apparel Promotions, Silk 
and Wash Goods, Large and Small 
Accessories, Sales of Luggage, Men’s 
and Boys’ Promotion, How to Gauge 
Effectiveness of Advertisements and 
Yearly Stock Turns. F. & M. 
Schaefer Brewing Company is distribu- 
ting to 25,000 dealers in and around 
New York “Foam and Facts,” a bulletin 
on beer, its retail sales, etc. The 
growing appreciation of the importance 
of business news by the press, recently 
commented upon in this column, is illus- 
trated anew in the New York Herald 
Tribune’s weekly “summary of  worth- 
while reading on economics and finance,” 
compiled by Edward H. Collins, assis- 
tant financial editor, with the caption 
“Behind the Financial News.” The 
same sort of brief bibliographical sum- 
mary of books, pamphlets and maga- 
zine articles bearing on commerce and 
trade, particularly retail, would round 
out the editorial content of almost any 
nro: glans also help its business 
standing. . . . Underselling most of the 
book- trade is no new thing, according 
to Paul Hollister (of R. H. Macy & 
Co.), who has written a pamphlet, “The 
Author’s Wallet,” which describes two 
famous instances in the 18th and 19th 
centuries in London. The earlier, James 
Lackington, at the time of the American 
Revolution carried on a_book-selling 
business on a strictly cash basis, under- 
sold his contemporary competitors, and 
got himself much disliked by them. 
* * * 

ELIEVE It or Not! The sales 

volume of T. Eaton Co., Ltd., of 
Canada, for 1933 was $132, 500, 000. Of 
this big total the Toronto store did more 
than a quarter ($34,713,000), the Win- 
nipeg store nearly one-seventh ($18,- 
341,000), Montreal more than a tenth 
($14,802,000), and the mail order de- 
partment more than a quarter ($35,- 
515,000)... The International Tea Com- 
pany’s Stores, Ltd., of London, England, 
reported a net profit for the fiscal year 
ending April 28, 1934, of £404,354— 
more than $2,000,000...More than a 
quarter of a million pieces of merchan- 
dise last year were sold over Abraham 
& Straus (Brooklyn) telephones, prob- 
ably the second largest telephone busi- 
ness in the country...Montgomery 
Ward & Co., comparative newcomers in 
retailing, claim to be the largest single 
user of newspaper space in the country, 
using 635 papers with an estimated cir- 
culation of 7 million in trading areas 
totalling more than two-fifths of the 
whole United States. Yearly linage is 
about 70 million lines. 
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“This was our second school and it gives us 
a lot of pleasure to tell you that it was a 

much greater success this year, | both in 
lineage and . “We can 
esure you that the splendid cooperation 
thet your organization rendered was greatly 
appreciated and we are looking forward to 
next year's school.” 

(From a Pennsylvania newspaper) 
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AROMETERS. The net operating 
income of Class 1 railroads in May, 
1934, was 3.8% off that for May, 1933, 
though April had shown a gain of 
66.7% on the net, and the gross for 
May was about one-eighth more than in 
May of 1933...New York City bus 
terminals report passenger traffic about 
20% better than a year ago...The week 
ending June 30 was the record week in 
the sales of Plymouth cars—and 23.7% 
above the corresponding week in 1933. 
--New York Telephone Company’s 
May gross was up slightly, and the net 
down considerably. In June the com- 
pany lost 4,903 phones, against 35,964 
in June, 1933. June losses are usual. 
For the six months the gain was 
12,771 stations; in the first half of 1933 
the loss was 99,775, and in 1932 it was 
115,999. ..The Pennsylvania and Illinois 
Bell Telephone companies showed in- 
creased net and gross for May and for 
the first five months of the year...The 
Pacific Tel. and Tel. Company gained 
6,600 phones the first five months of 
1934 against a loss of 58,035 in five 
months of 1933. ..Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corporation’s sales for ithe first 
five months of 1934 were 48% above 
1933, and May, 1934, 58.5% over May, 
1933. Domestic sales alone in May 
were 12.2% better than this April and 
78.5% over May, 1933...National Cash 
Register sales for June, 1934, were 
up 71% over last June, for May up 
35% over last May, and for five 
months up 17% over 1933...Kelvi- 
nator shipments for nine months ending 
July 1 were more than in the whole 
preceding fiscal year... Norge refrigera- 


tor shipments for the first half of 1934 
were 194% more than in the first half 
of 1933; and orders for the half year 
were up 210% —and were 40% more 
than the entire production for the whole 
year of 1933...New business of the 
New York Life Insurance Company 
for the first six months is 25% better 
than last year, with gains each month 
over the corresponding month of 1933, 
At least four-fifths of the offices in the 
United States and Canada have written 
more business that last year...The paid- 
for business of the Charles B. Knight 
Agency of the Union Central Life In- 
surance Company for the first half of 
1934 was about $13,000 more than last 
year same period—out of a total of 18 
millions—but the June, 1934, total was 
$3,531,000 against $1, 549,000 in June, 
1933...Commercial Credit Company 
had for the five months ending May 3}, 
1934, consolidated net income of $1. 
926,884 compared with $713,780 last 
year. 
* * * 

OPICAL News Window at Bloom- 

ingdale’s showed five dolls in baskets 
on scales registering the weight of each 
of the Dionne quintuplets, with five 
bottles of rum, five medicine droppers, 
and fives of diapers, safety-pin packages, 
sweaters, bootees, blankets, etc. No 
mention of the Canadian family—but 
“Don’t Worry—Bloomingdale’s can take 
care of any emergency.” 





ON EUROPEAN TRIP 
J. V. Connolly, president of King 
Features Syndicate, New York, sailed 
on July 7 for Europe. 
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OIL BURNER |SALES UP 
450% IN WORCESTER 


1934, Worcester led the major markets 
of the nation in increased sales of oil burners, 
according to a summary published in the Fuel Oil 
Journal for June. The summary is based on reports 
of key dealers in cities from coast to coast; the 
comparison is with April, 1933. 


Of the 28 cities listed, only three report gains of 


100% or more. Worcester’s sales increase of 450% 


During the first four months 
of 1934 Worcester’s gain in 
new car sales was 79%! 


This rich industrial market—with a population of 
433,287 within an average 18-mile radius of 
Worcester—has both the money and the mood to 
It can be adequately—economically—culti- 
vated through these newspapers ALONE. 
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How to Run Better Sales Contests 





By M. ZENN KAUFMAN 


Acknowledgment is‘ made to Harper 


& Bros. for permission to pre-print 


excerpts from the author's book of the above title to be issued in August 


RIZES roughly divided themselves 
into five classes, each of which has 
a place and use of its own, each with 
is own advantages and disadvantages. 
Many times a combination of several 
methods is the answer to this problem. 

1. Honor. One of the most impor- 
tant elements in the, selection of prizes 
js to give the winner something that 
he might not ordinarily buy for him- 
glf. That is why simple honor and 
approbation are such valuable prizes; 
even a millionaire could not buy them. 
That is their chief value as a reward in 
any sales effort. The satisfaction of 
lading all the others, the respect of 
fellows, friends and family, the appro- 
bation of the boss, these are priceless 
things to earn and since they cost you 
yery little, honor is frequently not only 
the best, but the omly answer to the 
problem when the budget is limited. 
However, it 1s important to use con- 
summate showmanship in such a case, 
to dress up thin air wntil it looks like 
atreasure chest full of gold. 

An honor award should have some 
physical token. The simplest thing that 
| can think of at the minute is a certi- 
ficate of honor and the other extreme 
is found in the example of a life insur- 
ance company which established the cus- 
tom of carving the names of its best 
producers in limestone panels that form 
the walls of the main lobby of the com- 
gany’s home office. To win this honor 
is the aim of every man in the com- 
pany. The company takes photographs 
of these panels and sends them to the 
men whose names are inscribed thereon. 

There are many other ways to dram- 
atize the honor theme. You can give 
rings, watch fobs, medals, pins, plaques, 
cups and many other small decorative 
objects which, while small in intrinsic 
value, are permanent marks of honor. 
Organize some sort of an honor league, 
a Hall of Fame or a Toppers Club, 
which every boy in the organization is 
anxious to belong to. If you are giv- 
ing a trophy as a grand prize a bronze 
miniature of it might be used as a 
qualifying prize. And remember, what- 
ever else yOu may give, you are giving 
honor, too, 

2. Cash Prizes. Probably the easiest 
thing to give is money and if the boys 
need money enough it is also the best 
thing to give. A cash prize should be 
dressed up some way if possible. A 
thing that you might do is to mail every 
boy a check made out for the full 
amount of the first prize, unsigned, and 
tell him that all he has to do is win 
the contest and you'll be glad to sign 
the check for him. 

3. Dinner Parties. Banquets and 
dinner parties are good prizes. Ex- 
cursions of all kinds fall in this classi- 
fication. A picnic or a theatre party, 
or a moving picture party always scores 
a big hit. A football or a fight party 
pull big. So will a trip to an amuse- 
ment park, a swimming pool or a camp. 

4. Merchandise. Merchandise makes 
a good prize, particularly if you give 
things that people want. The following 
merchandise prizes are always popular : 
a Jew’s harp, pencil, rubber bands, 
knives, aeroplanes, a belt key ring, 
whistles, horns, water guns, harmonicas, 
domino sets, checker sets, magic sets, 
ping pong sets, puzzle sets, footballs 
and sporting equipment of all kinds, 
wearing apparel, especially the trim- 
mings like leather jackets and chic hats, 
marbles, bicycles, radios, cameras, foun- 
tain pens, compasses, watches, boy scout 
equipment, swimming equipment, bill- 
folds. 

Don’t forget prizes that are of interest 
to mothers, such as a box of candy or 
flowers. Boys are sentimental. 

5. Travel. Travel is the prize prize. 
I say that because it is something that 
everybody wants and very few people 
get—at least not as much as they want. 

Cruises, tours, journeys to anywhere 





or nowhere, alone or in groups—these 
deserve careful consideration as prizes. 
They lend themselves to teaser treat- 
ment while the contest is on, and can be 
made the subject of excellent follow-up 
material. And when the winner returns 
he is a living promoter for your next 
contest. Trips to the World Fair, to 
Washington, to state capitals or points 
of education are always good as prizes. 

6. Miscellaneous. There is lots of 
room for originality in finding new and 
unusual prizes for sales contests. Here 
are just a few things, some of which 
may be new to you. A bank book, a 
hunting trip, a trip to the home office 
for suburban boys, an aeroplane ride, 
theatre tickets, radio studio tickets, 
magazine subscriptions, educational 
books, department store gift certificates, 
sport tickets, personal stationery, a 
mystery prize—unnamed until the end 
of the contest. Sometime try a season 
pass for the movies. 

H. B. Johnson, sales manager of the 
National Surety Company, is widely 
known among his men as a lover of 
dogs and owner of the Middlebrook 
Kennels. In one sales contest he offered 
a beautiful little Cocker Spaniel as a 
prize to the man who developed the 
most new business. The contest was a 
great success. You can get some in- 
dication of the amount of spirit it 
created if you will consider some of the 
following excerpts from letters received 
by Mr. Johnson—“Enclosed find entry 
blank. Please have the dog shipped to 
Port of Entry at Niagara Falls to avoid 
30 days quarantine period.” “Just put 
my address on the dog’s plate and have 
it ready.” “Please send instructions as 
to care and feeding.” 

Send a self-addressed envelope for 
your copy of the “Perfect Contest 
Check List”, a 48-notch yardstick for 
measuring the perfect contest. 





PUBLISHERS WIN DECISION 


Arbitrator Rules St. Paul Typos Be 
Denied Wage Increase 


St. Paul newspaper publishers were 
awarded a decision by Judge Michael, 
chairman of a local arbitration board, 
when he ruled recently that St. Paul 
Typographical Union No. 30 should be 
denied any increase in wages and should 
continue at the present hourly wage 
rates. 

Leo E. Owens, publisher, St. Paul 
Dispatch and Pioneer-Press presented 
the brief for the publishers. The pres- 
ent hourly rates are .972 cents per hour 
for night work and .911 cents per hour 
for days with the printers working a 
46% hour week on both the day and 
night shifts. The current rates are 10 
per cent lower than the peak wages of 
$1.08 and $1.01 per hour for night and 
day work respectively. 

The St. Paul typographical union has 
filed a dissenting opinion in the case 
and has indicated it will appeal the 
decision to the International Arbitra- 
tion Board. 





ALLENTOWN GUILD ELECTS 

George G. Korson, of the Allentown 
(Pa.) Chronicle and News, was elected 
honorary president of the Newspaper 
Guild of the Lehigh Valley at the an- 
nual meeting of the organization re- 
cently. Mr. Korson served as temporary 
chairman of the group when it was 
first formed last February and was 
elected president when it was formally 
organized. John Y. Kohl, of the Morn- 
ing Call, who served as secretary and 
was a delegate to the St. Paul conven- 
tion, was elected president. Other offi- 


cers are: William D., Reimert, Chron- 
icle and News, first vice-president; 
Marguerite Marvel, Morning Call, 


second vice-president; Dave DeLong, 
Chronicle and News, secretary; J. 
Walter McIlhaney, Morning Call, treas- 
urer. 
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REDUCED 
EXPRESS 
RATES on 


ADVERTISING MATTER 





Effective immediately, Railway Express announces 
new low rates on the shipping of advertising mat- 
ter printed on paper, cloth or paperboard, including 
advertising almanacs, calendars, catalogues, cir- 
culars, envelopes, leaflets and pamphlets. 


POUND RATES—MINIMUM 25c 


Remember, Railway Express means prompt pick- 
up, transportation on swift passenger trains and 
rush service on arrival, plus a receipt at both ends 
—your assurance of careful handling. 

Telephone the nearest Railway Express agent 
today for service or information. 


The best there is in transportation 


SERVING THE NATION FOR 95 YEARS 


RAILWAY 
EXPRESS 


AGENCY, Inc. 
NATION-WIDE SERVICE 
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Advertising Agencies 


MAXON AGENCY OPENS 
APPLIANCE STORE 


Modernistic Shop in Muskegon, Mich., 
Will Be Experiment Station to 
Reveal Problems of 
G.E. Dealers 


(Special to Ep1ror & PusiisHEr) 

Muskecon, Mich., July 9—Maxon, 
Inc., Detroit advertising agency, which 
handles the advertising of General Elec- 
tric refrigerators, has established an ex- 
perimental retail store here to try out 
merchandising ideas. 

The store, according to Lou R. 
Maxon, president, is an effort on the 
part of the agency to get closer to the 
problems encountered by a dealer, by 
actually becoming a dealer. It is the 
purpose of the store to serve as an ex- 
perimental base for merchandising ideas 
in order to build more effective adver- 
tising. 

In design, the store is one of the most 
modern electrical appliance stores in 
the country. Its opening, a few weeks 
ago, attracted more than 10,000 people 
within three days. 

The exterior of the store is of bur- 
nished copper, set off with modernistic 
red and white lettering. Lloyd Weed, 
of the staff of Maxon, Inc., in design- 
ing the store, made use of the rela- 
tionship of copper and electricity as a 
motif. An unusually large front plate 
glass window is framed by the copper 
exterior like a portrait. 

Inside are specially designed fixtures 
with Chinese red lacquer and copper 
tubing trim. The floor is of red-tiled 
linoleum. Across the rear of the store 
is a full-sized stage, on which an all- 
G.E. kitchen has been installed. The 
stage is to be used for cooking school 
demonstrations. Indirect lighting and 
corkboard walls are innovations in elec- 
trical appliance stores. The neutral 
background of the corkboard walls per- 
mits the shining whites of electric refri- 
gerators and ranges to stand out. 

A standard electrical dealership has 
been set up through the store, employ- 
ing five outside salesmen under G. W. 
Fischer, manager. Fischer is working 
directly with the Detroit office of 
Maxon, Inc., cooperating with Hugh 
Sherk, Lloyd Weed, Mr. Maxon and 
others, besides Fred J. Bollmeyer, 
Maxon contact-man at Nela Park, 
Cleveland, O. 

Muskegon was selected as the ex- 
perimental city after a close survey by 
Maxon, Inc., of several Michigan cities. 
Population, trade area, employment, 
competition and the potential market 
for appliances were studied. 








GETCHELL AGENCY ADDS MEN 


William H. Mason, Northern Cali- 
tornta representative of J. Stirling 
Getchell, Inc., advertising agency, at 
San Francisco, has been transferred to 
the Detroit office, where he will work 
directly on accounts of the Plymouth 
2nd DeSoto companies. Mason will be 
succeeded as manager of San Francisco 
office by Lewis H. Yeomans, formerly 
Los Angeles office manager of the 
Leon Livingston Advertising Agency, 
who was transferred to their San Fran- 
cisco office last September. The Get- 
chell agency also announces that Fairfax 
Cone, who has been in charge of travel 
advertising accounts for some years in 
the San Francisco office of Lord & 
Thomas, has joined the New York office 
of the Getchell organization. 


GRAY AGENCY APPOINTED 
The Terminix Company of Philadel- 
phia, Inc., a bonded service for the elim- 
ination of termites and impregnation of 
houses against their attack, has ap- 
pointed Jerome B. Gray & Company, 
Philadelphia, as its advertising counsel. 


MAXON OFFICE MOVES 
The New York office of Maxon, Inc., 
following recent expansions, has moved 
into larger quarters on the tenth floor 
of the new General Electric Building, 
570 Lexington avenue, at 51st street. 
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PLANS STORE PROMOTION DAYS 

The Emporium, San Francisco de- 
partment store, is sponsoring four Car- 
nival Days during July, in which the 
special promotion features are being 
planned on successive Fridays in July 
by the four San Francisco daily news- 
papers, under the following schedule— 
July 6: San Francisco News Day; July 
13: San Francisco Chronicle Day; July 
20: San Francisco Call-Bulletin Day ; 
July 27: San Francisco Examiner Day. 
Each newspaper will produce the ad- 
vertising, plan the displays, arrange 
special stunts, and be responsible for 
the day allotted to it. 


KLUGH RESIGNS ZENITH POST 


Paul B. Klugh has resigned as vice- 
president and general manager of 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago. It 
was announced that he will continue as 
a director and retain his large stock 
interest.. Officers elected at the annual 
board meeting were: E. F. McDonald, 
Jr., president and general manager; 
Hugh Robertson, executive vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer; E, A. Tracey, vice- 
president in charge of sales; and Arthur 
Freese, secretary. 


TWO JOIN COAST AGENCY 

Alex Ruben, formerly of the Los 
Angeles Times, advertising staff, has 
joined the Llewellyn- Seymour agency, 


Los Angeles, as account executive. 
Charles Hotchkiss, formerly of Mon- 
rovia, Cal., also has joined the organi- 


zation as art director. The agency has 
been appointed to handle the Stasweet 
account, new Los Angeles deodorant 
which is being introduced locally with 
the intention of extending distribution 
nationally as soon as possible. 


KELLOGG ANT PASTE CAMPAIGN 


Newspapers in California are being 
used extensively in a comprehensive ad- 
vertising and merchandising campaign 
for Kellogg’s Ant Paste. The campaign 
is handled by the William A. Ingoldsby 
Co., of Los Angeles, which has devel- 
oped catchy copy suggesting the Walt 
Disney cartoon style. In addition to 
newspaper coverage the company is 
using ‘billboards, radio and display card 
and banner tie-ups. 


HEADS AGENCY RADIO DEPT. 
Paul Holman Faust, vice-president 
of Mitchell-Faust Advertising Company, 
Chicago, has been appointed head of 
the agency’s radio advertising depart- 
ment, it was announced this week. Mr. 
Faust, formerly in charge of the com- 
pany’s New York office for several 
years, has been a newspaper reporter, 
playwright, actor and advertising execu- 
tive. 


AYER BRANCH ADDS MEN 

The San Francisco office of N. W. 
Ayer & Son has named Raymond Bra- 
dish, formerly associated with adver- 
tising agencies in the East and in Los 
Angeles, as production manager. San- 
derson Smith, former freelance copy 
writer, has been added to the local copy 
staff. 


HAS PAPER ACCOUNT 
John H. Dunham Company, Chicago 
agency, has been appointed advertising 
counsel for the Munising Paper Com- 
pany, Munising, Mich. 


R. & R. OPENS SEATTLE OFFICE 


Opening of Seattle offices of Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan was announced last week 
by Robert L. Nourse, Jr., Pacific Coast 
manager, at Los Angeles. The north- 
west headquarters are in charge of 
Charles Perrine, and are located in the 
Northern Life Tower Bldg., 1216 Third 
avenue. The office will handle the 
Dodge, Goodrich and other accounts of 
the firm in that territory. 


JOINS GRAND RAPIDS AGENCY 


George Hebden of Philadelphia, for 
several years director of sales promo- 
tion for the Chilton Publishing Co., has 
joined John L. Wierengo & Staff, Inc., 
Grand Rapids, Mich, advertising 
agency, as chief of the plan and copy 
department. Hebden was copy chief 
at one time for Evans-Winter-Hebb of 
Detroit. 


NEW JOB FOR AVERY 

Frank Avery, space buyer at McJun- 
kin Advertising Company, Chicago, for 
the past 15 years, has resigned to join 
Neisser - Meyerhoff, Inc., Chicago 
agency, in a similar capacity. N. J. 
Cavanagh, who has been associated with 
the McJunkin company for 14 years, 
succeeds Mr. Avery as space buyer. 


JOINS FEDERAL AGENCY 

James F. O’Brien has resigned as 
manager of the Cereal Division of the 
National Biscuit Company where he 
had charge of Shredded Wheat, 
Wheatsworth and other cereals, to be- 
come vice-president of the Federal Ad- 
vertising Agency, 444 Madison avenue, 
New York City, as food executive. 


INDIANA AGENCY SOLD 


The Terre Haute Advertising Com- 
pany, Terre Haute, Ind., has been sold 
to the Unique Printed Products Com- 
pany, representing O. W. Pendergast 
and associates, local trade publishers, by 
Herman E. Ohm and Edgar E. Bell. 
Building and good will were trans- 
ferred to the Pendergast Company. 


HEADS REDFIELD-COUPE 
LeGrand L. Redfield, vice-president 
of Redfield-Coupe, Inc., New York, has 
been made president of that agency to 
succeed his father, Charles Snowden 
Redfield, who died July 8 at his sum- 
mer home in Allenhurst, N. J., after 

an apopleptic stroke on July 4. 


JOINS ROGER & SMITH 

W. G. Fisher, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and business manager of Sporting 
Goods Journal, Chicago, and for nine 
years advertising manager of French 
Batter Company, has become associated 
with Rogers & Smith, Chicago agency, 
as an account executive. 


AUTO DEALERS PLAN SHOW 

New York and Chicago automobile 
dealers are working out plans to stage 
their own auto shows next year, it was 
reported this week, following decision 
of the manufacturers to abandon the 
annual New York and Chicago shows. 


WAGNER JOINS CASTLE FILM 

Eugene W. Castle, head of Castle 
Films, New York, has announced the 
addition of Fred F. Wagner, recently 
vice-president of Dunham-Lesan Com- 
pany, Chicago, to the Chicago office. 


TO ERECT 50-FT. ELECTRIC SIGN 
The Sky Line Advertising Company, 
Oklahoma City, has secured a permit 
for the erection of an electric reading 
sign on the roof of the Broadview 
Hotel, which will have 50 feet of lights 
and will carry advertising and news 
flashes. The construction of the sign 
will begin in about two weeks and opera. 
tion about Aug. 1. Incorporators are: 
Charles Ittner, C. W. Anthony, D, L, 
es ee Herbert Pernell, E. E. Brady, 
IF. B. Creekmore and W. L. Ducker, 
all graduates of the University of Ok: 
lahoma, School of Engineering. 


APPOINTED BY MENNEN 
H. M._ Kiesewetter Advertising 
Agency, New York, which has handled 
part of the account of the Mennen 
Company, Newark, N. J., is to handle 
advertising for all products beginning 
Aug. 1. 


V. E. CARR JOINS AGENCY 


Vivian E. Carr, formerly with Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald, Inc., Chicago, 
Montgomery Ward & Company, and 
radio station WMBD, Peoria, IIl., has 
joined the copy staff of Blackett-Sam- 
ple-Hummert, Inc., Chicago.. 


PLANNING SILK CAMPAIGN 

Blaker Advertising Agency, New 
York, has been appointed to conduct 
the advertising campaign of the Inter- 
national Silk Guild, New York, to in- 
crease use of silk fabrics. 


OPENS EASTERN OFFICE 


Sunset Magazine, published by Lane 
Publishing Company, San Francisco, 
has opened an Eastern advertising office 
in New York City at 420 Lexington 
avenue, with Joe Payez as manager 


RICHARDS JOINS BLACKMAN 

Guy Richards, formerly with Mec- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc., New York, has 
joined the Blackman Company, New 
York, as space buyer. 


LA PRENSA 


On Sunday, July 8th, the day 
following the inauguration of 
a new $3,000,000 plant, the 
net sale of “La PRENSA”’ of 
Buenos Aires was 725,321 
copies. This is an all-time 
Latin American circulation 
record, and, with the ex- 
ception of ‘La PRENSA” itself, 
no other Latin American news- 
paper has come within a 
quarter-million of it. 


LA PRENSA 


since 1869 South America’s Greatest Newspaper 
Represented exclusively abroad by: 


JOSHUA B. POWERS, INC. 
220 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Chicago London Paris Berlin 
Buenos Aires Riode Janeiro Sado Paulo 























NEWS 


-- as you like it 


The New York Herald Tribune 
is for people who oniee readin, 
a newspaper that publishes 
the authentic news fully, with- 
out being verbose; people who 
enjoy reliable, well-written in- 
formation concerning music, 
the theater, books, the screen, 

the various »s from 
fishing to fighting. circula- 
tion of the Herald Tribune is, 
in fact, restricted to the number 
A people who are interested in 

e. 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 
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AD-VENTURES 


By ROBERT S. MANN 








DVERTISING volume in June held 
its own in newspapers, did a little 
better than that in magazines, and in 
network broadcasting showed good gains 
over corresponding months, although 
dropping back somewhat from recent 
rcentages of gain. 

These are the conclusions from figures 
received too late for publication in the 
ysual detailed form this week. The cus- 
tomary monthly table and chart will ap- 

in next week’s paper. 

Mere comparisons with 1933 would 
give a false impression that the news- 
paper linage trend had turned down- 
ward, since June was only 11.2 per cent 
ahead of last year, while May had been 
18.5 per cent ahead, and March 35.7 per 
cent ahead. But this shrinkage in the 
percentages is due to the sharp advances 
in the newspaper linage trend last year 
rather than to any loss this year, as is 
proved by the fact that the Epitor & 
PuBLISHER Linage Index has not ceased 
to advance. Even in June the index for 
tctal newspaper advertising advanced 
half a point over the May level, stand- 
ing at 90.8. 

*x* * * 

POSSIBLY significant fact is that 

classified advertising was wholly 
responsible for this small gain, since the 
total of display advertising receded al- 
most a point in the Linage Index. 
Classified, on the other hand, made sharp 
gains both in the Linage Index and in 
ccmparison with 1933. For the first 
time since the Media Records measure- 

ments began, in 1928, June produced a 
larger volume of classified advertising 
than did May of the same year. As a 
result the index for classified advertis- 
ing shot up to 86.9, much the highest 
pont reached since the upward move- 
ment began. The previous high had 
been 80.4, in April. 

Not only that, but classified adver- 
tising in June was 14.3 per cent ahead 
of June, 1933, which was the biggest 
gain over the preceding year that any 
month has yet brought forth. 

To those who put faith in the pro- 
phetic qualities of the classified adver- 
tising trend, the hesitant advance of 
classified during last winter while other 
types of advertising were rising more 
swiftly has been a doubtful factor. 
The strength now displayed by classi- 
fied, if continued in the coming months, 
would sound an optimistic note. 

* * * 


MONG the other division of news- 

paper advertising, retail, depart- 
ment store, and general linage dropped 
back substantially but not alarmingly 
from May’s comparatively high levels, 
while financial pursued a hesitant course 
down in the basement. 

Automotive linage, however, was the 
highest in actual volume for any month 
since May of 1931, and the second 
highest since July of 1930. While 
automotive this year could not dupli- 
cate 1933’s skyrocket rise, when linage 
was more than tripled from March to 
June, still automotive in the month just 
ended was 18.9 per cent ahead of June, 
1933, and the automotive Linage In- 
dex rose to a new high at 113.9. This 
marked the third consecutive month in 
which automotive line~s had exceeded 
the four-year average for that month 
—a record not equaled by any other 
division. 

* k x 

Magazine advertising linage appear- 
ing in June (including July pre-dates) 
made a good showing at 
per cent of June, 1933, almost ex- 
actly the same percentage as in May 
and April. This despite the fact that 
June of 1933 had made a much better 
comparative showing than the preced- 
ing months. Printers’ Ink’s grand total 


for a group ef several score magazines 
was 2,077,910 lines, which apparently 
indicates a decline of less than the usual 
seasonal amount from the actual linage 
of the preceding month. 

In the network broadcasting field, 
NBC time sales amounted to $2,177,857, 


and CBS to $925,939, according to Na- 
tional Advertising Records. The total 
for both network systems, $3,103,796, 
is 50.3 per cent ahead of June, 1933, 
and 25 per cent ahead of the four-year 
average. These percentages are not 
so high as in May or even in April. 


AN unusual experiment in state-spon- 
sored advertising will begin next 
week when the New York state milk 
campaign gets under way. Every daily 
newspaper in the state will be on the 
schedule at the cpening, with decision 
still open on whether and how much 
weeklies will be used. Radice and other 
media will be used to some extent, and 
considerable attention will be given to 
field work. 

As a formal dedication for the pro- 
ject, Governor Herbert H. Lehman of 
New York spoke at a luncheon for 500 
persons in Albany July 12, calling for 
the aid of state agencies for educa- 
tion, health, and social welfare in re- 
ne a normal market for fresh 
milk. 

At the New York offices of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, agency in charge of the 
advertising, it was said that the sched- 
ule had been planned for only a couple 
of months ahead, and that plans beyond 
that would have to be shaped by de- 
velopments. Size and frequency of 
insertions are arranged in staggered 
lists so that copy will be appearing 
nearly every day somewhere or other. 
At the beginning of the campaign in- 
sertions will range in size from 60 
inches in large newspapers down to 24 
inches in smaller ones. Four-inch copy 
is also to be used on a scattered sche- 
dule for special purposes. Healthful 
qualities of milk will be told in various 
forms. 

Not every newspaper in the state 
welcomed the campaign. The Middle- 
town (N. Y.) Times Herald took oc- 
casion while the plans were being made 
to publish an editorial on “State Ad- 
vertising,” regretting adoption of the 
program and saying that advertising’s 
“own best interests will be served if 
it is kept out of politics.” 


NEW FRIGIDAIRE CAMPAIGN 


600 Newspapers to Be Used in Two- 
onth Drive 

Frigidaire Corporation, subsidiary of 
General Motors Corporation, is plan- 
ning to launch on July 16 the most com- 
prehensive post-season sales campaign 
in the history of the organization, ac- 
cording to H. W. Newell, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of Frigidaire sales. 

More than 600 newspapers from coast 
to coast will be used to carry factory 
copy, it is stated, beside additional pa- 
pers which will carry copy placed by 
dealers on a cost-sharing basis. Fac- 
tory-placed advertising will exceed 
1,500,000 lines, according to Frigidaire, 
which would average about 2,500 lines 
for each paper on the list. 

Magazines, billboards and spot broad- 
casts will also be used. 

The sales campaign will continue until 
Sept. 15, and 18,000 Frigidaire sales- 
men will participate. 

Dealers who also sell air-condition- 
ing equipment have been supplied with 
air-conditioning copy for use in their 
local newspapers. 


TEXAS 


Properly to cover this great State you must 
use the Ladent . 


THE DALLAS MORNING NEWS 

THE DALLAS JOURNAL (Evening) 

THE DALLAS SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM NEWS 

Published by the oldest business institution 

in Texas. 





JOHN B. WOODWARD, Inc. 
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NEW HUDSON AGENCY 
PLACES FIRST COPY 


Chevrolet Using Longest July List in 
Years—Graham Is First of 
Motor Makers to Announce 
1935 Model 


(Special to Epitor & PustisHER) 

Detroit, July 12—Brooke, Smith & 
French, Detroit agency newly appointed 
by Hudson Motor Car Company, has 
started placing Hudson Terraplane copy 
in newspapers. The first insertion of 
560 lines will appear Sunday, July 15, 
in a limited list of distributor centers. 
Incidentally Hudson reports 65,810 
units shipped for the first six months 
of 1934 against 23,002 for the same 
period of 1933. 

Cadillac through Campbell-Ewald 
Company has released newspaper copy 
on La Salle in 20 cities where special 
drive was desired. 

After a complete revision, the Pontiac 
list has been released for July by Camp- 
bell-Ewald and a large list of news- 
papers are being used starting this 
week, 

The Chevrolet list for July, placed by 
Campbell-Ewald, is the largest list in 
years. For the first five months of 
1934 with sales of 204,121 units, Chev- 
rolet is trailing Ford who shows 231,667. 
Plymouth sales are reported as 124,835. 

The Plymouth schedule for July con- 
sists of two advertisements. The first 
ran this week and the second will follow 
the week of July 15. _ 

The new model rumors are gaining 
ground and Graham has announced the 
first of the 1935 models. 


FIVE-YEAR APPLIANCE PLAN 

The success of its spring sales cam- 
paign on electric ranges and water 
heaters has encouraged executives of 
Northern States Power Company to 
plan a five-year program to increase 
sales of these appliances, according to 
W. H. Hodge, vice-president and man- 
ager, sales and advertising department, 
Byllesby Engineering and Management 
Corporation. In the three months from 
April 1 to June 30, sales totaled 1,112 
electric ranges and 867 electric water 
heaters, 229 units in excess of the com- 
bined quota. 


GEO. F. TILTON PROMOTED 


George F. Tilton has been appointed 
advertising manager for Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., St. Louis, succeeding Rob- 
ert F. Flaherty, who resigned to become 
advertising director of the Tower Mag- 
azines, New York. Mr. Tilton has been 
with Anheuser-Busch for the last 18 
months as advertising manager of the 
yeast division. 


PLANS SAVINGS CAMPAIGN 

Advertising of Greenwich Savings 
Bank, New York, will feature a book- 
let prepared by its advertising counselor, 
Charles A. Smith, Chrysler Building, 
entitled “A Half Dozen Ways to Save, 
by Mr. Ernest Saver,” a fictitious ad- 
vertising character. 





Be Sure to 
include 


MICHIGAN 


in your next schedule. 
It is one of the brightest 
spots on the business 
map today. 
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Have more than a 
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MILLION 
CIRCULATION 


I, A. Klein, Inc. 
New York 
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GETS INSURANCE ACCOUNT 

The Standard Accident Insurance 
Company, of Detroit, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the C. E. Rick- 
erd Advertising Agency of that city. 
The schedule calls for the use of na- 
tional and trade paper publications at 
this time, with the probability that the 
campaign will include newspapers ‘and 
radio in the fall. 





ESTY RELEASING CONTRACTS 


William Esty & Co, New York 
agency, is releasing newspaper contracts 
for 1934-35 winter newspaper campaign 
for its client, Thos. Leeming & Co., 
Inc., makers 6f Baume Pengue. Be- 
ginning in September, this campaign 
will be promoted in more than a hun- 
dred newspapers, principally Sunday 
magazine sections. 


’ WHISKY BRAND REVIVED 

Copy for Three Feathers whisky, sold 
by Coe Distributors, Inc., New York, 
has been placed in New York news- 
papers through Albert Frank-Guenther 
Law, Inc., New York agency. 


JOINS STREET & FINNEY 


Stanley E. Gunnison has joined 
Street & Finney, Inc, New York 
agency, as account executive. He for- 


merly headed his own agency in New 
York. 





APPOINTED FOR CRACKELS 

Fletcher & Ellis, Inc., New York, has 
been appointed by the Quaker Oats 
Company to handle the advertising of 
Quaker Crackels. 











Strength for The Day 
b 
Earl L. Dinioe D. D. 


Some years ago an old fisherman 
tried to sell a tourist a barrel full 
of substance which looked very 
much like lard. He had found it, 
he said, on the seashore. 

The tourist was not interested— 
that is, not until he got back home 
and found that the substance he 
had refused to buy was ambergris, 
greatly in demand in the making 
of perfumery. He was assured that 
he had let a quarter of a million 
dollars slip through his fingers, 

Severe winter weather kept him 
from getting back to the bleak 
island where the fisherman lived. 
When finally he reached the island 
he found that the fisherman had 
thrown the barrel full of strange 
looking stuff into the sea. “It 
got to smellin’,” he said, “and 
the ol’ woman made me throw it 
out.” 

They must have been a sorry 
looking pair as they stood there 
gazing out over the water. 

But men deal thus with the 
precious opportunities God gives 
them every day, and do not seem 
to realize the mistakes they are 
making. 








Y pow above is an example of a 
daily feature, by a prominent 
Philadelphia clergyman, which is 
now available. Address Rowe 
Stewart, The Stewart Jordan 
Company, Lincoln-Liberty Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Circulation 


HOME PLAY CAMPAIGN 
STARTED BY DAILY 


Oakland (Cal.) Tribune Conducting 


Competition in Four Classes in 





Cooperation with Recreation 
Department Heads 
The 


soring 


Oakland (Cal.) Tribune is spon- 
a Home Play Campaign, which 
began June 24 and continues for seven 
weeks in the cities of Oakland, Ber- 
keley, San Leandro, Alameda, Piedmont 
and Hayward. 

The campaign theme is, “The family 
that plays together stays together,” and 
during that period every family in the 
Eastbay cities will have the chance to 
find out what they can do in a back 
yard to make for healthful, pleasure- 
giving activities for their children. 

The purpose of the campaign, which 
is being conducted in cooperation with 
recreation department heads of East- 
bay cities, is: 

“To provide safe, adequate and de- 
sirable space and materials for home 
recreation. 

“To stimulate parents, active interest 
in the worthy use of their children’s 
leisure time. 

“To develop in the child a better 
appreciation of his home and a desire 
to make it the centre of his play life. 

“To stimulate a desire for beautifica- 
tion and utilization of unused areas and 
idle space. 

“To provide an opportunity for the 
utilization of craftsmanship and in- 
genuity on the part of children and 
parents.” 

The contest is also divided into four 
sections, as follows: 

(1) Home play areas developed at 
no cost, only cast-off materials to be 
utilized. 

(2) Home play areas developed at a 
total maximum cost of $25. 

(3) Home play areas developed with 
no limit on costs. 

(4) Best apartment house play areas. 

There are to be four sweepstake 
prizes, one for each play area adjudged 
to be the best in its class in the en- 
tire Eastbay region. In addition, there 
are to be prizes for the winners in each 
class in the various districts. 





PRINTING UNCENSORED PHOTOS 
_ The Des Moines (Ia.) Sunday Regi- 
ister is beginning publication of uncen- 
sored pictures of Hollywood in the 
rotogravure section to show what is 
permitted or prohibited by censors in 
varicus states. The series will also 
show the change in the attitude in cen- 
sors over a period of years. Collection 
of the pictures was made by Vernon 
Pope, rotogravure editor, who made a 
special trip to Hollywood for the pur- 
pose. The Register & Tribune Syndi- 
cate is syndicating the photos. 


4 BROTHERS SERVED ROUTE 


An 18 year-old family tradition of 
serving the same newspaper route, was 
broken recently when Ronald Sea- 
men, 17 resigned as a carrier boy for 
the Binghamton (N. Y.) Press. The 
route was established by his brother 
Paul in 1916 and when Paul resigned, 
the route was passed on to Earl. then 
to Edwin, and finally to Ronald, the last 
of the brothers to handle a route. Ron- 
ald, who was graduated from the East 
Junior High School, will enter col- 
lege in the fall. 


NEW SYNDICATE STARTED 


Fred Harman Features, Hollywood, 
Cal., is a new syndicate recently formed. 
It is handling “Bronc Peeler,” a comic 
strip, “Bosko and “Common _ Sense 
Golf,” written by John Duncan Dunn, 
well known golf authority. 


STARTS NEW SERIAL 
The Chicago American this week be- 
gan running “The House of Rothschild” 
as a serial, following extensive promo- 
tion of the novel, recently made popu- 
lar on the screen by George Arliss. 
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STAFF GIVES CHIEF 


3,141 SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SURPRISE 

















The smile on the face of Col. Ray S. South, circulation director of the Indianapolis News, was prompted by his 


ment’s unusual aggressiveness. 
































depart- 


While attending the recent I.C.M.A. convention in New York, and a hearing of the 


Newspaper Code committee in Washington, his staff supervisors, Frank Mangold, assistant circulation manager, in charge 
of city circulation; C. C. Saulsberry, in charge of country cir culation; and F. L. Huddleson, in charge of motor routes 


and mail circulation concocted an agreeable surprise for their chief in the form of 3,141 new subscribers. 


The interior 


of Col. South’s office as it awaited his return is pictured above, the walls completely plastered with subscription con- 


tracts, with more festooned from the chandelier and other fixtures. 


All of the men manning the 42 urban and 32 


suburban districts and those in charge of the 97 motor routes, as well as every carrier contributed to the surprise. 








W. J. LITTLE RETIRES 


Montreal Star Circulation Executive 
Is Honored by Staff 

W. J. Little in his 50th year of ser- 
vice on the Montreal Star as supervisor 
of circulation was retired from active 
work July 1. 

Employes of the Star presented Mr. 
Little several gifts as evidence of their 
good-will. 

E. R. Whitrod, secretary-treasurer of 
the Star, spoke with deep feeling of 
his many years of happy association 
with Mr. Little and remarked on the 
cualities of loyalty to the paper and 
genius for the making of friendships 
which seemed to be the outstanding 
characteristics of his colleague. Mr. 
Whitrod presided and introduced the 
speakers. Among the speakers were: 
A. J. West, executive editor; Peter 
Spanjaardt, sports editor and for 47 
years a colleague of Mr. Little on the 
Star; Maj. H. G. Brewer, advertising 
manager; Col. F. J. Conningham, audi- 
tor; and S. Morgan-Power, assistant 
editor-in-chief. A telegram was re- 
ceived from A. R. Carman, editor-in- 
chief, who was unavoidably detained in 
Toronto. 

Mr. West presented Mr. Little with a 
silver tea and coffee service. Other 
gifts included a portrait of Mr. Little 
in gold finish superimposed upon the 
front page of the newspaper, a traveling 
bag, and a basket of 50 roses presented 
by Miss A. Good, his secretary, to Mrs. 
Little, a former member of the staff, 
on behalf of the staff. 


SWIM MARATHON ANNOUNCED 

The Chicago Herald and Examiner 
will award 11 cash prizes for the Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst second annual 
15-mile open swim marathon and closed 
five-mile event for women, to be held 
July 22 in Lake Michigan and A Cen- 
tury of Progress. The winner of the 
marathon event will receive $5,000 in 
cash. Steven Healey of the Herald 
and Examiner staff is in charge of ar- 
rangements. 


HELD PLANE DERBY 

The Pittsburgh Sun - Telegraph 
“Wing” of the Junior Birdmen of 
America held its model plane derby in 
a local park last week, the winner to 
compete with those of 17 other Bird- 
men wings at Washington, July 28, for 
the William Randolph Hearst Trophy 
and scholarship award of $500 or a trip 
to Europe. 


SCREEN-RADIO WEEKLY 
The Philadelphia Record is publishing 
a Screen and Radio Weekly with its 
Sunday edition. 


SPONSORING FOOTBALL GAME 


Chicago Tribune Asks 30 Dailies to 
Cooperate in World Fair Event 
(Special to Ep1tor & PuBLiIsHER) 

Cuicaco, July 9—Thirty daily news- 
papers in various sections of the coun- 
try have been invited by the Chicago 
Tribune to cooperate in the promotion 
of A Century of Progress football 
game between the Chicago Bears, na- 
tional professional champions, and a 
picked team of 1933 college all-stars 
at Soldiers’ Field, Aug. 31, Arch Ward, 
Tribune sports editor, announced this 
week. 

Each newspaper will, in turn, invite 
its readers to name the 11 best players 
from last year’s college graduates. 
Those who receive the greatest num- 
ber of votes will be brought here by 
the Tribune to play “Red” Grange’s 
pro team. Profits will be donated to 
charities. All votes are to be turned 
in to the Tribune by July 25. 

Among the newspapers which have 
been asked to take part are: Boston 
Post, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, New 
York Daily News, New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, Buffalo Courier-Express, De- 
troit Free Press, Omaha World-Herald, 
Kansas City Star, Kansas City Times, 
Arkansas Gasette, Little Rock, Ark.; 
Salt Lake City Tribune, Denver Post, 
Los Angeles Times, San Francisco 
Chronicle, Portland Oregonian, Min- 
neapolis Journal, Madison State Jour- 
nal, Rockford Morning Star, Peoria 
Journal-Transcript, Bloomington Panta- 
graph, South Bend News-Times, Gary 
Post-Tribune, Davenport Times, Fort 
Wayne Journal-Gazette, Lafayette Jour- 
nal and Courier, Green Bay Press-Ga- 
sette, Iowa City Press-Citizen. 


CARRIERS VISITED DENVER 


Four Trinidad (Colo.) Chronicle- 
News carriers, winners in a circulation 
contest, were guests of the newspaper 
on a four-day visit to Denver recently. 
Cash prizes amounting to $40 were also 
awarded. Victor E. Tede, their man- 
ager, and Mrs. Tede chaperoned the 
boys. 


SHELTON REJOINS DAILY 
William H. Shelton has returned to 
the Bridgeport (Conn.) Times-Star as 
circulation manager, a post he held for 
a number of years prior to becoming 
circulation manager of the Yonkers 
(N. Y.) Statesman recently. 


COVERING FLIGHT PLANS 
Robert J. Casey, Chicago Daily News 
reporter, is in Rapid City, S. D., to 
cover the stratosphere balloon flight 
scheduled there for this month. 


SOAP BOX DERBY FOR BOYS 

The All-American Soap Box Derby 
will be sponsored in Chicago by the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner at A 


Century of Progress Aug. 16. The 
winners will be sent to the national 
championships at Dayton, O. A four- 


year college course will be given the 
national champion and a _ Chevrolet 
automobile to the Chicago winner. 


CARRIERS VISITED FAIR 


Twenty carriers of the Moline (IIl.) 
Dispatch recently enjoyed a_ two-day 
trip to the World’s Fair, Chicago, as 
guests of the Dispatch. They were 
accompanied by Leonard Barland, cir- 
culation manager. Two girls were in- 
cluded in the group. 


SEEKING OLDEST READERS 
The Ogden (Utah) Standard-Exam- 
iner plans to give a dinner and theatre 
party to 50 of its readers who have 
been subscribing to the newspaper for 
the greatest number of years. The 
newspaper is featuring a daily illus- 

trated article on pioneer subscribers. 


NEW PICTURE PAGE 
The Chicago Daily News has started 
a new “picture magazine page” on the 
back page of the paper, featuring sci- 
entific developments, new inventions, 
oddities, adventure, history and puzzles. 


PRINTED MID-YEAR REVIEW 

The Chicago Tribune July 4 pub- 
lished a special mid-year review of busi- 
ness and financial conditions, including 
stock tables for the six months and ar- 
ticles on all forms of trade activities. 


Wood says the 
AUTOPASTER 


Saves 


two kinds 


of wasted money— 
wasted paper 
and 


wasted time. 
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The Classified Pages 





COLLECTING FOR 


CLASSIFIED COPY 


REQUIRES TACT AND SKILL 





Los Angeles Herald-Express Manager Discusses Ways in Which 
Credit Department Can Assist Newspaper—Payments 
Arbitrarily Forced Cause Loss of Accounts 





REDIT problems of newspaper 

classified advertising, and means by 
which the sales and credit departments 
of a newspaper can cooperate with the 
classified department were discussed re- 
cently by K. O. Tinkham, manager of 
the Los Angeles Evening Herald and 
Express Classified advertising depart- 
ment, in a talk before the newspaper 
group of the National Association of 
Credit Men in Los Angeles recently. 

Mr. Tinkham first told briefly of 
credit problems in newspaper circula- 
tion and display departments. His re- 
marks on classified advertising follow: 

“Classified advertising accounts are 
numbered by the thousands. It is the 
established belief that at least one per- 
son in every family in a metropolitan 
city uses the classified columns for some 
need at least once a year. This natu- 
rally includes people from every walk 
of life. Classified advertising is there- 
fore secured from three main sources, 
voluntary, through telephone solicitors, 
or outside salesmen. Collecting for ad- 
vertising is more important than get- 
ting the business. There is a reluc- 
tance on the part of many people to 
pay for an advertisement that did not 
bring results. It is for this reason that 
some advertising collections are a prob- 
lem. It is a well-known fact that a 
salesman who is a salesman, can al- 
ways get business; a collector cannot 
always get money. Then again, business 
may be easy to get; collecting for it 
may be very costly. And of what value 
is business unpaid, or the collection 
of which absorbs the profit? 

“Through experience the credit man- 
ager and advertising manager knows 
that there are two main groups in- 
volved, the professional advertisers and 
the transient advertisers. The profes- 
sional advertiser is one who has a daily 
use for classified advertising, such as 
automobile concerns, real estate brokers, 
money to loan establishments, etc. The 
transient advertiser is one who has only 
an occasional use for classified, such as 
advertising for a lost article, a new 
maid, a furnished room, etc. 

“Newspaper credit managers divide 
these accounts into two groups, ledger 
(professional advertisers) and ‘T. & 
T.’ (telephone and transient). Ledger 
accounts are given weekly credit, a 
small percentage monthly. Credit losses 
on this group are comparatively small. 
Telephone and transient, which involve 
about 35 per cent of the classified ac- 
counts, is considered the most hazard- 
dus group, but contain diversified ad- 
vertisements which build reader interest. 

“Individuals placing advertising for 
the first time should pay cash in ad- 
vance if the advertisement appears un- 
der Business Opportunities, Situations 
Wanted, Personals, Legal Notices, Oil 
and Mining, Board and Room, and 
many other classifications, which ex- 
perience has proven to be poor credit 
isks. However, if these so-called tran- 
sient advertisers continue the use of the 
newspaper and can furnish satisfactory 
credit references, they should be per- 
mitted to charge copy to be billed at 
the end of every three, four, or six 
days. Other advertisers who come un- 
der the Telephone and Transient group, 
but whose advertisements are placed 
under clasification considered less haz- 
ardous from collection experience, can 

extended an ‘accommodation charge 
account.’ This copy is billed upon 
completion of the three, four, or seven- 
day run and is payable upon presenta- 
tion of the bill. 

“All advertising copy in the Evening 
Herald and Express clears through the 
‘Copy and Censorship’ desk. In this de- 
partment, the charge name and address 
is checked against a ‘black list’ or ‘no 


credit’ file. A clerk from the credit 
manager’s department makes daily 
changes on this file, adding new names 
and restoring credit for others. Every 
piece of copy is read by the censorship 
clerk to ascertain possible fraud or mis- 
representation in the advertisement, and 
to see that each advertisement complies 
with special rules and regulations re- 
quired in many classifications. 

“A ‘credit OK’ and ‘censorship OK’ 
stamp is placed on each piece of copy 
before it is sent to the composing room. 
No compositor has authority to set an 
advertisement in type unless the copy 
carries both stamps of approval. 

“The credit manager of a newspaper 
or any business concern who receives 
daily a list of delinquent accounts and 
orders them to pass through the usual 
methodical procedure of collection let- 
ters, or, if long past due, the process of 
court, is looking merely at a piece of 
white paper on which are printed cold 
figures, as cold as his apparent under- 
standing of human nature. Fortunate 
is the paper whose credit manager real- 
izes the importance of making collec- 
tions and who also is so much an in- 
tegral part of the newspaper organiza- 
tion that he wants to see the paper pro- 
gress in advertising linage and adver- 
tising prestige. 

“Let us consider a few additional 
ways in which the sales and credit de- 
partments can cooperate. 

“It should be the saleman’s duty to see 
that the advertiser knows what he is 
buying and what the credit terms are 
to be. The salesman should get suffi- 
cient credit information about the ac- 
count so that the credit department may 
be correctly guided in extending credit. 

“Salesmen should be thoroughly 
schooled in why the newspaper extends 
credit the way it does, and know why 
it is unable to grant the same long-time 
credit that merchandising concerns do. 

“Credit terms should be sold as an 
asset to the customer and the salesman 
should be able to discuss the credit 
policies intelligently. 

“The advertising salesman can assist 
by keeping himself informed with the 
credit standing of his accounts, spec- 
ially those that are a little slow in 
settling accounts. A great many ad- 
vertisers prefer to pay a salesman rather 
than a collector. 

“The credit department should inform 
the salesman two or three days in ad- 
vance of suspending credit on an ac- 
count. The salesman who makes col- 
lections from such accounts is doing 
more than making a philanthropic ges- 
ture toward the collection department. 
He is keeping the status of that adverti- 
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ser's credit so that it means more linage 
and more commissions for himself. 

“The credit manager should have the 
last word in collections, but adjustments, 
allowances, and refunds should come 
under the supervision of the advertising 
manager through a ‘chief adjuster’. 
When a dispute arises in regard to the 
number of insertions or lines, or, in 
fact, any one of a hundred and one 
things, some advertisers use as an ex- 
cuse for not paying their bills, it be- 
comes a matter of vital importance to 
the classified advertising department. 

“Collections arbitrarily forced, cause 
the loss of advertising accounts. To be 
sure, the advertising manager does not 
want too many credit vouchers charged 
against his department, nor does the 
credit manager want his profit and loss 
column increased by advertising ac- 
counts that cannot be collected. 

“The chief adjuster should investigate 
all claims by contacting the advertiser 
as soon as possible and make a satis- 
factory adjustment with the sole object 
of keeping the advertiser a friend of 
the newspaper and getting his advertis- 
ing back in the paper. The adjuster 
i:terviews the salesperson who origin- 
ally sold the copy and if necessary, the 
salesperson accompanies the adjuster to 
interview the advertiser. 

“Frequently, when the error is one 
ot composition, the advertiser will accept 
a few lines ‘dead head’ (free copy) and 
pay the bill. Often an advertiser will 
accept a credit voucher for much less 
than his original claim. 

“Occasionally we are confronted with 
an advertiser who is entirely unreason- 
able or who is deliberately trying to get 
advertising without paying. A card 
file is kept of all claims, showing the 
nature of the dispute and if reference 
to this file shows the advertiser has 
placed one or two similar unreasonable 
claims, the bill is returned to the col- 
lection department marked ‘Collect’. 

“The adjustment department shoulders 
the entire grief on claims and it con- 
verts the grief into one of the greatest 
classified advertising assets of today’s 
modern newspaper. It builds goodwill 
in the community, confidence and friend- 
ship by creating a service with which 
the average business man is not fa- 
miliar. It leaves him with a feeling 
of respect and admiration for a large 
organization who have it in their power 
to make him toe the mark, and yet 
treat him with such extreme courtesy. 

“An adjuster calling on an account 
can be heard frequently to quietly 
state: ‘Mr. Advertiser, you seem to be 
guite perturbed regarding this matter. 
Now it is only a matter of $50. Do 
you know that our newspaper would 
not sell your friendship for ten times 
that amount? We in the advertising 
department have had business dealings 
with you for sometime and it has always 
been satisfactory to us. I am not here 
to argue. Past experience proves to us 
your honest intentions so we are leaving 
this entirely to your own good judg- 
ment. Our newspaper knows, however, 
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justment you will consider both sides 
of the story’. 

“The credit manager knows that all 
cases sent to the claim adjustment de- 
partment will be adequately taken care 
of and it relieves the credit department 
of this responsibility. 

“There are some things, however, 
that are vitally important—controlled 
by the credit department and yet ai- 
fecting the progress of the advertising 
department. Most advertising mana- 
gers feel that an even finer line should 
be drawn between the ‘slow pay’ and 
the ‘won’t pay’. We have no more sym- 
pathy for the latter than the credit man 
but in the case of a good advertiser who 
gets a little behind, it assists mater- 
ially if he is handled with tact and con- 
sideration. Our credit manager per- 
mits an advertiser, out on 9-credit, to 
use the paper if he pays cash-in-advance 
with copy, until the delinquent account 
is balanced and credit restored. 

“Credit men should be very tactful 
and know more about each account 
other than just the sound of the adver- 
tiser’s voice. A personal call by the 
credit man will often cement a firm 
friendship for the paper and make all 
future dealings more cordial. 

“If we can adopt the policy of ‘every 
salesman a credit man—every credit 
man a salesman’, we will find it a prin- 
ciple that is beneficial to all concerned.” 


FARSON STUDYING LABOR 

Negley Farson, Chicago Daily News 
London correspondent now in this coun- 
try on furlough, is studying labor con- 
ditions and strike situations, on which 
he is writing a series of articles for 
the Daily News. He plans to remain 
in United States until August. 














“More PICTURES for 
the theater page,” 


RDERS the managing ed- 

itor. “Since we are getting 
such swell reproduction in our 
photographic ari, we have a 
chance to make it the out- 
standing theater page of the 
town.” 

He does not say so, but the 
upturn in good picture produc- 
tion began the day the paper 
changed over to Certified Dry 
Mats. Certified users gen- 
erally find their illustrated 
features have powerful reader 
appeal. 

For dependable stereotyping 
use Certified Dry Mats, made 
in the U.S. A. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT 
CORPORATION 
340 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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BURGESS CASE BACK TO 
S. F. LABOR BOARD 


National Group Asks For Recom- 
mendation In Editorial Writer’s 
Case—Jennings Complaint to 


Be Heard By Local Board 


_ (Special to Ep1tor & PusiisHer) 

San Francisco, July 9—The Na- 
tional Labor Board at W ashington, D. 
C., has declined to make a decision at 
this time from reading the record of 
the hearing in the complaint of Louis 
Burgess, former editorial writer al- 
legedly discharged for local guild or- 
ganization activities, against the San 
Francisco Examiner, and returned all 
papers this week to the San Francisco 
Regional Labor Board with the requést 
that the local board reconsider the case 
and make a recommendation. 

Following the hearing held before the 
San Francisco Labor Board on May 
31, the entire record was sent to Wash- 
ington without any recommendation, be- 
cause the Board after reviewing the 
transcript of the testimony in the case 
reported itself hopelessly divided in 
op'nion as to what recommendations to 
make, particularly as only four mem- 
bers out of ten comprising the board 
could be present during the hearing 
and only five members could be in at- 
tendance when the transcript was re- 
viewed June 6, due to others being en- 
geged in attending waterfront strike 
miediation meetings. 

The board is now studying the tran- 
script and has not yet decided what its 
next procedure will be in trying to ar- 
rive at a definite recommendation, 
Since the record was sent to Washing- 
ton Dean Henry F. Grady has re- 
signed as board chairman to accept an 
appointment from President Roosevelt 
as special assistant to Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull to aid in negotiations 
for new tariff agreements. 

It is also possible that the board, 
which consists of five employer mem- 
bers and five labor members may desire 
to reopen the case for a further hear- 
ing to be held at a time when all ten 
members can arrange to be present. 

Louis Burgess has remained in the 
east since the close of the American 
Newspaper Guild convention at St. 
Paul. 

The complaint of Dean S. Jennings 
against the San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
has been placed on the San Francisco 
Regional Labor Board calendar for a 
formal hearing following instructions 
recently received from the National 
Labor Board at Washington reversing 
its previous decision that the Newspaper 
Industrial Relations Board would as- 
sume jurisdiction and asking the local 
labor board to conduct the hearing. 
The change was made because the 
Newspaper Board has not yet set up 
the local machinery to hear such com- 
plaints. 

Dean Jennings returned several days 
ago from the east, where he had been 
visiting newspaper guilds following the 
close of the national guild convention 
at St. Paul. 

The San Francisco Regional Labor 
Board has notified the Call-Bulletin of 
the filing of the complaint and of its 
intention to conduct a hearing, and has 
been advised by the office of John 
Francis Neylan, chief counsel for the 
Hearst newspapers, that Mr. Neylan is 
in Hawaii and that an answer will be 
prepared shortly after his return, July 
12 


A stipulation has been made be- 
tween Henry Robinson, San Francisco 
Newspaper Guild attorney, and Mr. 
Neylan’s office that the case hold over 
to await Mr. Neylan’s return. The 
Labor Board will then set a definite 
date for the hearing and both parties 
will be notified. 

The complaint of Dean Jennings, for- 
merly chief rewrite man of the Call- 
Bulletin, alleges he was forced to re- 
sign under duress from the staff of 
that newspaper in order to draw vaca- 
tion pay needed to attend the recent 
convention of the American Newspaper 
Guild at St. Paul as a delegate repre- 
senting the San Francisco Guild. 


Editor & Publisher for July 14, 





N. Y. GUILD PICKETS DAILY; 
CHARGES INTIMIDATION 


(Continued from page 8) 











later got his orders to start firing be- 
cause of guild formation. Mr. Hoch- 
stein is well-known in labor circles as 
a friend of the workers and has plugged 
hard for organization rights in other 
fields. He pointed out his past record 
as showing that he could certainly not 
have viewed the present problem un- 
fairly. He referred to the guild ‘prob- 
lem’ and justified his course of action 
by saying he had to meet the problem, 
which he failed to define except to say 
that in the distant future the guild 
might be strong enough to cost the 
management money. No questions were 
asked by Press employes, but Mr. 
Broun asked several without getting a 
straight-out answer either to the ques- 
tions as to whether Mr. Hochstein 
would sacrifice his job rather than carry 
out orders against which he was op- 
posed in principle and belief, or what 
he would do about re-hiring if the unit 
disbanded.” 

At the unit meeting the resolution to 
disband was adopted, but several mem- 
bers “stuck together and a unit was 
kept in existence.” 

Mr. Randau’s letter continued: 

“What seemed a clear case of viola- 
tion of Section 7A having been estab- 
lished, the situation was placed at once 
before the Executive Committee which 
voted to press every effort to prosecute 
the publisher and to make known to 
the paper’s readers its policy toward its 
employes. These employes, I may say 
in passing, were as frightened as any 
group I have ever seen. Fright was 
apparent in words and in actions.” 

At a subsequent meeting the represent- 
ative assembly of the guild voted over- 
whelmingly “to urge prosecution and to 
form a large committee to cooperate 
with the executive committee in bring- 
ing home to the Press’s readers what is 
going on.’ 

A complaint charging that the Press 
has threatened to discharge employes 1 
they do not resign from the New York 
Newspaper Guild is to be forwarded to 
the Newspaper Authority of the NRA 
by Assistant United States Attorney 
Emanuel Bublick, in Brooklyn, he said 
Thursday 

He sought to confer with S. I. New- 
house, acting publisher of the paper, he 
said, but Mr. Newhouse told him he 
saw no reason for a meeting as he be- 
lieved the matter was not within the 
jurisdiction of the United States Attor- 
ney. The complaint was filed by offi- 
cers of the New York guild. 

Bernard S. Deutsch, President of the 
Board of Aldermen, telegraphed Mr. 
Newhouse and guild officers today in- 
viting them to meet with him at 10:30 
a. m. Monday in City Hall to consider 
appointment of a mediator to settle their 


differences, guild headquarters an- 
nounced. P 
Mr. Newhouse said Thursday he is 


not opposed to his men joining the guild 
and explained the dismissals by declar- 
ing the editorial department is being 
reorganized with a view to obtaining a 
better grade of employes and probably 
paying them on a space basis rather 
than a straight salary. 

In addition to the placards carried by 
the picketers, the guild has distributed 
a “throwaway” in Jamaica, in an effort 
to give Press readers their side of the 
case. 

“Mr. Reeder” was addressed thus: 
“Do you want to read a paper that de- 
fies the NRA, intimidates its writers, 
favors sweatshop conditions in its edi- 
torial offices, prevents white-collar la- 
bor organization? The Long Island 
Daily Press is unfair to its reporters 
and sub-editors. Help the men who 
write the news by refusing to patronize 
the Paper that threatens to lock them 
out.” 

This message was given to “Mr. Ad- 
vertiser” 

“Why “continue to support a news- 
paper that flouts the NRA principles of 
fair play to which you comply in your 
business? The readers of The Long 
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Island Daily Press are being warned 
that the paper is intimidating its writers 
to compel them to dissolve their organ- 
ization on the threat of loss of their 
jobs. Do you wish to advertise in a 
medium that is incurring the enmity 
of all those who work for their living ?” 

Mr. Broun’s Thursday column be- 
gan: 

“I have found a new form of exer- 
cise, but I still think golf is better. 
The trouble with picketing is that it 
very often takes place in communities 
like Jamaica and always begins in the 
early morning. Just what I was picket- 
ing about will not be taken up in this 
column, as the ‘general public’ might 
quite possibly be less interested in the 
issue than I am myself. 

“To be sure, this was not my first 
experience, but previous picketing was 
of a more perfunctory sort. You did 
your fifteen-minute stint and were done 
for the day. Yesterday I had a three- 
hour shift, with only one brief relief.” 





N. Y. MEETINGS PLANNED 


Guild to Meet with Management of 
Times and Journal 

Arrangements for meetings for col- 
lective bargaining purposes have been 
made by the Newspaper Guild of New 
York with the managements of the New 
York Times and the New York Eve- 
ning Journal, it was announced this 
week. 

Arthur Hays Sulzberger, Times, in- 
1? the guild that he and Edwin 

. James, managing editor, “would be 
a glad to arrange the meeting.’ 
The time was subsequently set for 
July 17. 

W. A. Curley, editor, Journal, said 
the Journal management would meet 
with the guild July 16. 





KINGFISH FORCES PRESS 
TAX LAW 








(Continued from page 13) 





“1. To fail, neglect or refuse, to file the 
aforesaid sworn statement at the time and in 
the manner and form prescribed, or to pay 
any tax due under this act prior to its be- 
coming delinquent; and 

“2. To make any false statement in the 
said sworn report, or to make any false rep- 
resentation to the supervisor of public 
accounts as to any tax levied by this act. 

“And any person violating any provision of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and, on conviction, shall be fined not 
exceeding $500, or imprisoned not exceeding 
six months, or both, at the discretion of the 
court, for each violation. 

“As to corporations violating this act, 
there shall be recovered, at the suit of the 
district attorney, an amount not exceeding 
$500 for each violation. 

“The venue of prosecutions and suits under 
this act shall be in the parish where the 
report was made or where the tax was com- 
puted by the taxpayer, or the parish where 
the business was transacted, or payment there- 
for received; but as to corporations not 
maintaining their records in this state, all such 
proceedings shall be brought at the domicile 
of their agents for service. 

“Section 10. For the purpose of enforc- 
ing the collection of the tax levied by this 
act, the supervisor of public accounts is 
hereby specifically authorized and empowered 
to examine, at all reasonable hours, the books, 
records and other documents of all persons, 
firms, associations or corporations who have 
transacted any of the business described in 
Section 1 hereof, or who are liable for any 
tax under this act, or as to the business of 
whom there is levied the tax provided by this 
act, in order to determine and provide for a 
correct check and ascertainment of the true 
amount due. In the event that any person, 
firm, association or corporation or employe, 
agent, or officer of said firm, association or 
corporation or the employe, agent or officer 
of said firm, association or corporation shall 
refuse to permit such examination of such 
books, records and other documents by the 
supervisor of public accounts, as aforesaid, 
said officer may proceed by rule, in cham- 
bers, or in open court, in or out of term time, 
in any court of competent jurisdiction in the 
parish where such refusal occurred, and re- 
quire said person, firm, association, or cor- 
poration or employe, agent or officer of said 
firm, association or corporation to shew cause 
why the supervisor of public accounts should 
not be permitted to examine said books, 
records or document; and in case said rule 
be made absolute, the same shall be consid- 
ered a judgment of the court and every viola- 


tion thereof deemed a contempt of court to 
be punished according to law. 

“SecTIon 11. The supervisor of public ac. 
counts shall make remittance to the state 
treasurer, not later than the thirtieth day 
after the last day of the preceding quarter, 
of all taxes, interest and penalties collected 
by him during the said quarter, and the 
treasurer shall place the same to the credit 
of the property tax relief fund, to be dis. 
bursed and disposed of as provided in the 
act creating such fund. Provided that the sum 
of $2,000 per month of such collection may be 
withheld by the supervisor of public accounts 
for the expense of enforcing this act. 

“Section 12. Should the collection of state 
taxes be transferred by the legislature from 
the supervisor of public accounts to any other 
office, board, commission, officer or official in 
whom is vested the collection of the taxes 
herein levied, said new collector shall have 
all the authority vested in the supervisor of 
public accounts by this act, and the title of 
such officer, board, commission, office or offi- 
cial shall be substituted for ‘supervisor of 
public accounts’ where the same appears in 
any provisions of this act. 

“Section 13. If any provision of this act, 
or the application thereof to any person or 
circumstances, is held invalid, the remainder 
of said act, and the application of such pro- 
visions to other persons or circumstance shal] 
not be affected thereby.” 

The bill affects every daily newspaper 
in Louisiana except the Hammond Cour- 
ier, the Crowley Signal and the Ruston 
Leader. Two weekly papers, the Cath- 
olic Action and the Church World, both 
religious publications, both with more 
than 20,000 per week, are also included 
within the meaning of the bill. 

Comments of New Orleans dailies 
July 1 follow: 

The Times-Picayune: “Freedom of 
the press will survive this assault in 
Louisiana just as surely as representa- 
tive government, now chloroformed by 
the usurper, will be restored. But the 
rape of representative government, and 
the assault on a free press just driven 
to success by the openly wielded lash of 
a dictator without principle, honest con- 
viction or scruple constituted the black- 
est chapter in Louisiana’s history.” 

The New Orleans Item, listing legis- 
lators who voted against the bill: 

“These gentlemen are not only entitled 
in our opinion to the gratitude of the 
press, but to the gratitude of all Louisi- 
anans who cherish a free press and free 
speech as the last bulkwark against ty- 
ranny, autocracy, and the destruction 
of all free institutions.” 


STAFF CHANGES IN NYACK 


Several changes on the staff of the 
Nyack (N. Y.) Rockland County Jour- 
nal-News have been announced. Ches- 
ter R. Hope, for the past two years 
managing editor and general manager 
of the newspaper has been succeeded by 
Frederick R. Miller, as business man- 
ager and W. E. Williams, as editor. 
Miss Virginia Parkhurst, recently with 
the Oneonta (N. Y.) Morning Star and 
prior to that editor of the Nyack News 
has been named society editor and James 
F. Brady, former advertising manager 
of the Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Star- 
Eagle has been named assistant to 
Charles F. Dougherty, advertising man- 
ager. Ben F. Carroll has joined the 
editorial staff. 








WANTED 


CLASSIFIED 
MANAGER 


Wanted — Classified Manager 
by second paper in large city. 
Prefer one now employed or 
one displaced through merger. 
Give complete record and 
qualifications in application. 
Alll replies strictly confidential. 


Box # A-682 
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ADVERTISING DOLLAR 
GROWING IN POWER 


1933 Expenditures Moved More 
Goods Proportionately Than 
in 1929, Speaker Tells 
P.A.C.A. Convention 


(Special to Epitor & PusBiisHeEr) 

PorTLAND, Ore., July 12—Advertis- 
ng can take it, has taken it, is taking 
i, and will continue to take it—and 
gut on weight. 
This was the message delivered with 
tirring emphasis by a dozen promi- 
sent speakers to 500 delegates attend- 
ng the 3lst annual convention of the 
Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs’ As- 
sociation which opened here yesterday. 
The advertising dollar, it was aver- 
red, is the only value which has not 
en shrunk by depression. 

The keynote was struck by Leander 
Manley of Vancouver, B. C., who won 
; three-minute speaking contest on the 
abject, “How advertising fared dur- 
ng the past four years.” 

Manley cited figures to show that 
in the face of a shrinkage of 35 per 
ent in the volume of merchandise 
ales in February, 1933, from Feb- 
nary, 1929, the advertising dollar had 
held its own and more. General ad- 
vertising expenditures, he pointed out, 
went down fully 50 per cent. Thus 
the actual dollar expended for adver- 
tising was doing at that time a 30 per 
cent stronger job than it had at height 
of prosperity, as reflected in merchan- 
dise sales, and it has led in the come- 
tack of all business. 

Frederick M. Davenport, ex-congress- 
man from New York, and Ben C. Nich- 
das, editor of the Vancouver (B. C.) 
Times, were other featured speakers. 
Mr. Davenport, who is advisory coun- 
sl for the national institute of public 
afairs, Washington, D. C., declared 
that business leaders must adapt them- 
gives to a new social and economic 
ceed by which “capital will receive 
iss, and labor and consumers more.” 

The session was opened by Walter 
W. R. May, president of the associa- 
ton, and by words of greeting from 
George H. Wisting, president of the 
Portland Advertising Club. 





INDICTED FOR LIBEL 

(By telegraph to Evitor & PusiisHEr) 
Meprorp, Ore., July 11—Mrs. Electa 
Fehl, former editor of the Pacific Rec- 
od Herald, local weekly, today was in- 
dicted for criminal libel by the Jackson 
county grand jury. Mrs. Fehl is the 
wie of Earl H. Fehl, former county 
judge, who along with other officials 
tow is serving a penitentiary sentence 
for conviction of ballot theft in a bit- 
ter pelitical controversy here in 1932 
ad 1933. Mrs. Fehl was indicted for 
the distribution of allegedly libelous 
material in pamphlets which she and 
members of her political group are said 
to have distributed prior to the recent 
ptimary elections. 





L. A. CONDEMNATION HALTED 
(By telegraph to Eprror & Pusrisuer) 

Los ANGELES, July 12—By unanimous 
xtion the Los Angeles city council yester- 
tay abandoned condemnation proceedings 
ly which it was intended to acquire the 
Times’ property at First Strect and 
Broadway as an extension of the State 
Building site in the civic center. The 
xtion was taken on recommendation 
of the council’s county affairs com- 
mittee that an ordinance halting the 
proceedings be adopted. This ordi- 
tance is expected to be signed by Mayor 
Frank L. Shaw today. The condemna- 
tion suit was to go to trial next Monday. 





LIQUOR ADVERTISING BILL 


A bill has been prepared for intro- 
duction in the coming session of the 
Alabama legislature to permit news- 
fapers and other publications to accept 
liquor advertising. All advertising of 
dcoholic beverages, including beer, is 
tow forbidden, and this applies to mag- 
wines and newspapers with national 
trculations distributed in Alabama. 





Editor 


STAFF HONORS McCREA 


Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle M. E. 
Celebrates 30 Years on Paper 
Archie E. McCrea, managing editor, 
Muskegon (Mich.) Chronicle, was paid 
an unusual tribute Friday, July 6, on 
his anniversary of 
30 years of ser- 
vice on the Chron- 
icle, the last 25 
years in his pres- 
ent position. The 
tribute was fea- 
tured by a special 
edition of the 
Chronicle issued 
by members of 
the staff unknown 
to Mr. McCrea. 
Mr. McCrea in- 
vited the members 
of the editorial 
fh staff and their 
families to his home for dinner, and it 
was there that the staff “stole his 
show.” Just when the dinner was com- 
pleted, the air was filled with shouts 
of “extra” from newsboys and the spe- 
cial edition with two full pages devoted 
to Mr. McCrea made its appearance. 

A. E. Boswell, editor and manager of 
the Chronicle presented Mr. McCrea 
with the original copy of the extra and 
also the many letters of congratula- 
tions which appeared in the edition. 
The letters came from the executives 
and managing editors of the associated 
Booth newspapers, the staff and former 
members. Mr. Boswell also presented 
Mr. McCrea with a travelling bag from 
the staff, while a basket of 3C roses 
adorned the managing editor’s desk 
when he arrived at the office that morn- 

ing. 


Arcuie E. McCrea 





BURDICK TO NEWPORT 


Named Editor of Daily News Suc- 
ceeding the Late E. A. Sherman 
George Burdick, for many years city 

editor and later financial editor of the 

old New York Tribune and now editor 
of special corporation statistical infor- 
mation with the Herald Tribune, has 
been made editor and publisher of the 

Newport (R. I.) Daily News. He suc- 

ceeds E. A. Sherman, who died recently. 
Mr. Burdick was graduated from 

Brown University in 1902 and came al- 
most immediately to New York, where 
he joined the Tribune and in a short 
while was made night city editor. He 
was quickly advanced to city editorship, 
which he retained until early in 1914 
when he was made financial editor. He 
retained this post until 1917 when he 
joined the staff of Poor's Manual. In 
1920 he moved to Needham, Mass., to 
become one of the statisticians at Bab- 
son Park. In 1932 he resumed his 
connection with the Herald Tribune. 
Mr. Burdick, with William F. Curtin, 
ship news reporter for the Tribune, 
gained nationwide newspaper attention 
by their defiance of a federal grand 
jury investigation in the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, which sought to 
compel them to reveal sources of news 
regarding smuggling cases which were 
exclusively reported in the Tribune. 





PROMOTIONS ON L. A. TIMES 


Norman Chandler and Ralph W. 
Trueblood Are Advanced 


Appointment of his son, Norman 
Chandler, as assistant general manager 
and the creation of the post of editor- 
in-chief for Ralph W. Trueblood are 
among a number of staff changes just 
announced by Harry Chandler, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Los 
Angeles Times. The changes became 
effective this week. 

Norman Chandler has assisted his 
father in the management of the publica- 
tion for several years and now is in a 
position to take an even greater part in 
the operation of the Times. He has 
had personal experience in practically 
every department on the paper. 

As editor-in-chief Mr. Trueblood now 
has complete charge of the editorial 
page and policies. For the last 13 years 
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he has been managing editor and before 
that was city editor. 

L. D. Hotchkiss, formerly assistant 
managing editor, has been named acting 
managing editor and placed in charge of 
all editorial departments. A. L. Parker, 
for more than 18 years circulation man- 
ager of the Times, has resigned to de- 
vote his attention to his private interests. 
Reay F. Marx, formerly city circula- 
tion manager, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed him. 

Ralph Cook, assistant purchasing 
agent, has been promoted to purchasing 
agent. Mr. Chandler also announced 
that the Times has discontinued its own 
statistical department and has taken on 
the Media Records Service. 





TO GRILL RADIO ADVERTISERS 


Federal Trade Body to Investigate 
False, Misleading Claims 
(By telegraph to Evitor & PusiisHER) 

WasHINGTON, July 12— False and 
misleading claims by radio advertisers 
will be subject to a Federal Trade 
Commission inquiry next week, follow- 
ing the issuance of the commission’s 
recent order compelling all broadcasting 
companies to submit weekly copies of 
their advertising continuities. 

Already 12 advertisers, it was dis- 
closed, have come under the commis- 
sion’s scrutiny and will be given an 
opportunity to appear at hearings next 
week to show cause why formal com- 
plaints should not be issued against 
them. 

These advertisers are charged with 
broadcasting false and misleading state- 
ments concerning their wares. Their 
products are principally food, cosmetics, 
medicines and cures. 

Pointing out that false radio adver- 
tising is classified as an unfair trade 
practice, E. J. Adams, head of the 
commission’s special investigation board, 
declared that the same regulations in 
regard to “truthful” advertising in- 
voked against newspapers are being 
invoked against broadcasters. 








BURGESS CHROME MATS 


STEREOTYPERS WATCH-- 
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P. O. MAY BE LENIENT 
ON SWATCH ADS 


Chicago Times, Seeking Right to 
Print Store’s Special Copy, Told 
Department Will Hear 
Unusual Cases 


Cuicaco, July 12—Indication that 
Postoffice Officials in Washington are 
willing to make exceptions to applica- 
tion of the rule prohibiting use of 
swatch advertising in newspapers, 
which became effective July 1, was evi- 
denced today with granting of permis- 
sion to the Chicago Daily Times to 
run such advertising for a local depart- 
ment store here next week. 

As a result of conferences between 
attorneys representing the Daily Times 
and postoffice officials, S. E. Thoma- 
son,’ Daily Times publisher, told Eprror 
& PusLisHer he had been informed 
that the postoffice department was will- 
ing to listen to unusual circumstances 
in individual cases and where the facts 
justify, to make exception to application 
of the rule which states that all copies 
of a publication entered as second-class 
matter must conform to requirements 
prescribed by law for mailable matter 
of the second class, “whether or not 
such copies are mailed at the second 
class pound rates of postage.” 

Mr. Thomason’s attorneys were in- 
formed that the postoffice department 
desired to be fair in the matter and 
was, therefore, inclined to liberalize its 
construction of the ruling, rather than 
to modify its previous stand. It was 
pointed out by Kirkland, Fleming, Green 
& Martin, attorneys representing the 
Daily Times, that competition on the 
part of Downtown Shopping News 
makes it necessary for local newspapers 
to seek exceptions to the rule. The shop- 
per, it was stated, has been running 
swatch copy regularly here since this 
type of advertising was successfully 
introduced in the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch last April. 
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SAMUEL B. TRISSEL 


News Veteran of World-Wide Experi- 
ence Dies in Los Angeles 


Samuel B. Trissel, 62, newspaperman 
of world-wide experience and for the 
past five years a member of the edi- 
torial staff of the Los Angeles Times, 
died July 7 in his rooms ina Los Angeles 
hotel. Death resulted from an internal 
hemorrhage. 

More than 30 years ago he became a 
cub reporter on the Des Moines (Ia.) 
Leader, followed by associations with 
the Detroit Free Press, New York 
Press, New York World, Chicago In- 
ter-Ocean, Chicago Daily News, and 
Chicago Tribune. Then he saw service 
in the Philippines in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, following which he was suc- 
cessively reporter, city editor and man- 
aging editor of the Manila American. 
From there he went to the Manila 
Cablenews as managing editor. China 
was the next scene of his operations, 
serving as city editor of the Shanghai 
Times, and later publishing the Satur- 
day Evening News. He also edited the 
Chefoo Daily News in the Orient. At 
San Juan, P. R., he edited the English 
edition of El Tiempo, 

During the Russo-Japanese War he 
was Associated Press correspondent in 
Japan, Korea and Manchuria; he also 
served the A.P. as correspondent in 
Manila, Shanghai and Peking. During 
the World War he served the American 
embassies at London and Petrograd, and 
during peace negotiations was diplo- 
matic messenger. In Russia at the time 
of the Czar’s overthrow, in 1917, he 
carried dispatches from the American 
Ambassador to President Wilson and 
the Secretary of State. 

He was unmarried, but is survived by 


eee in Des Moines and Mason City, 
a. 





ACCIDENTAL SHOT FATAL 


H. G. Sigman Dies of Wound Caused 
by “Unloaded”? Automatic 


Horace Grant Sigman, 33, a member 
of the advertising staff of the Kansas 
City Star, was fatally shot while play- 
ing with an automatic pistol obtained for 
a Fourth of July party. 

The pistol was in the hand of Byron 
Baldridge, theatre manager, formerly on 
the Star’s advertising staff. The clip 
containing the cartridges had been re- 
moved but one remained in the chamber. 
Sigman grasped Baldridge’s hand and 
raised the pistol so that he could look 
down the barrel. The gun went off and 
the bullet entered below the right eye. 
Sigman died on the way to the hospital. 

Sigman was born at Rocky Ford, 
Col., the son of the late Dr. Horace G. 
Sigman, a physician, and Mrs. Sigman. 
He was a graduate of Kemper Military 
School, Bonnville, Mo., and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Surviving are his 
wife, Mrs. Roberta Freeman Sigman, 
formerly an employe in the cashier’s de- 
partment of the Star, a 9-year-old 
daughter by a previous marriage, and a 
brother, 





L. D. WERTHEIMER 


Head of New York Advertising 
Agency Dies After Long Illness 


L. D. Wertheimer, president of the 
L. D. Wertheimer Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, died Thurs- 
day evening, July 5, after a long illness. 

Mr. Wertheimer was well known in 
advertising circles both in this country 
and in England. He was in the Cunard 
Steamship Company publicity depart- 
ment for a number of years before 
coming to the United States. He was 
with the Atlas Agency until 1920 when 
he became vice-president and general 
manager of the John Curtiss Company. 
In 1931 he formed the organization 
that now bears his name. 

The L. D. Wertheimer Co., Inc., will 
continue its business as heretofore, it 
was stated. The organization will be 
headed by E. D. Schmerler, vice-presi- 
dent, who has been active in  busi- 
ness with Mr. Wertheimer for nine 
years. 


Editor 


SAMUEL H. ROBIE 


Publisher of Chelsea (Mass.) Record 
Dies After Heart Attack 

Samuel H. Robie, 69, publisher and 
editor of the Chelsea (Mass.) Record 
died at the Chelsea Memorial Hospital 
on July 10 after a sudden attack of 
heart trouble. He was born in Winona, 
N. H., and educated in the district 
school and the Meredith High School. 
At 16 he was a correspondent for a 
local newspaper and was later with 
newspapers at Meredith and Franklin, 
N. H. He became the first associate 
justice of the Franklin police court and 
the first city marshal of Franklin. 

He was chairman of the Exchange 
Board, president of the Chelsea Day 
Nursery and the Children’s Home, vice- 
president of the Old Ladies’ Home, di- 
rector of the Chamber of Commerce, 
director of the Chelsea Cooperative 
Bank for 20 years, and active in many 
other groups. 


He was one of the four Chelsea 
residents to hold a “Distinguished Ser- 
vice Medal” presented by the Chelsea 
Post of the American Legion. He is 
survived by his wife and a brother, 
Charles Robie. 





WALTER I. CLARKE 


Walter Irving Clarke, for 16 years 
publicity director of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A., with offices in 
Philadelphia, and a well-known news- 
paperman before he took that post, died 
July 5 at his home in Swarthmore, Pa., 
at the age of 65. He was born in 
Pittsfield, Mass., attended high school 
at New Brunswick, N. J., and then 
entered the mewspaper field. He 
worked at various times on the old 
New York World, the Omaha Bee, the 
Chicago Chronicle, the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and the Boston Ameri- 
can, occupying various editorial posts. 
His first wife, Adaline Louise Gar- 
diner Clarke, died in 1926 and the fol- 
lowing year he married Mildred 
Williams Witham, of Philadelphia, who 
survives. 





WILLIAM THOMAS GARDNER 

William Thomas Gardner, 90, who 
published the “wallpaper edition” of the 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Daily Citizen in 
July, 1863, immediately after the fall of 
the city, died July 9 at his home in 
Freeport, L. I. Mr. Gardner, a member 
of the 97th Illinois infantry, was one of 
the first Union soldiers to enter Vicks- 
burg and in one of the many dugouts 
where people were living found the 
plant of the Citizen, of which J. M. 
Swords was editor. Finding the forms 
ready for publication, he wrote a short 
account of the city’s fall, set it, and 
then looked for newsprint. Failing he 
used a roll of wallpaper and with the 
aid of two men issued a one sheet 
tabloid newspaper. The edition ran 50 
copies, which he and his assistants sold 
for their own profit. His wife survives. 





WILLIAM J. ROBINSON 


William J. Robinson, sports writer 
and conductor of the fish and game 
column, “The Woodsman” of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, died at his home 
July 2 in Mill Valley, Cal. The son 
of a seafaring family, he was born 
on a schooner in the South Seas. At 
the outbreak of the World War he 
enlisted in a Canadian regiment and 
served until the end of the war, when 
he entered the mewspaper business, 
working on Boston and New York 
newspapers. He went to San Fran- 
cisco several years ago to work on 
the editorial staff of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, later joining the Chron- 
icle. He is survived by his wife, two 
daughters and a son. 





BOYS ON CAMPING TRIP 
Carriers of the Boonville (Mo.) 
Daily News recently went on a camp- 
ing excursion as a reward for good 
work during the past year. They were 
accompanied by E. J. Lawrence, pub- 

lisher, and E. J. Melton, city editor. 
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Obituary 


RS. ELLA ROCKWOOD, 70, for 

many years the conductor of the 
Antiquarian column for the Flint 
(Mich.) Journal, died at her home in 
Flint, July 7. She is survived by a 
son. 

Frep W. ArtuHur, 77, former Mil- 
waukee and Wisconsin newspaper re- 
porter and a compositor for the Wis- 
consin State Journal, Madison (Wis.), 
and still later a proofreader for the 
daily, died of a heart attack June 26 
after an illness of two weeks. For the 
past 15 years he had been state supreme 
court reporter. 

P. M. RatuHsurn, 59, editor and 
publisher of the Moravia (N. Y.) Re- 
publican-Register for the past 35 years, 
died suddenly while attending an Old 
Home Day celebration in that city last 
week. He was stricken with heart 
trouble. Mr. Rathburn purchesed the 
Moravia Republican: in 1896 and five 
years later merged it with the Register, 
publishing the combined journal since 
that time. He served for 14 years 
as town clerk. His wife survives. 

Mitton R. Travis, 70, _ editor, 
Waynesburg (Pa.) Democrat-Messen- 
ger, a weekly, died on July 5 after a 
short illness of heart trouble. He has 
been engaged in newspaper work since 
1911 as editor of the merged weeklies. 
His wife and one son survive. 

r. F. E. Howarp, director of the 
Olean (N. Y.) Times-Herald Corp., 
died last week in his home in that 
city. 

Warren W. JEROME, publisher, Bur- 
ron (Kan.) Graphic and mayor of that 
city, died July 7 of a heart attack 
said to have been superinduced by the 
bite of a spider three weeks previously. 
Survivors are his wife, a son, a mem- 
ber of the Army air corps, and a daugh- 
ter. 

BENJAMIN JACKSON McKINNney, 84, 
founder and former publisher of the 
Marietta (O.) Times, died July 8 after 
nine years of invalidism. A paralytic 
stroke on Memorial Day, 1925, fol- 
lowed by another stroke in September 
of that year rendered Mr. McKinney 
helpless and he had not left his home 
since. Mr. McKinney founded the 
Times and after 18 years sold it to 
his sons in 1908. He was a personal 
friend of the late President Harding, 
who gave him a personal appointment 
as a Department of Justice operator. 
Surviving are his second wife, Frank 
B. and William P., present publishers 
of the Times, and five daughters. 


RicHArD SEVING, 44, one time finan- 
cial editor of the Cincinnati Times-Star 
and former secretary of the Cincinnati 
Stock Exchange died July 2. He had 
been ill two years. 


Jos. GABRIEL DE BARONCEILI-JAVON, 
82, French nobleman, who for 40 years 
edited and published French newspapers 
in New Orleans and Chicago, died June 
30 in New Orleans. 


Mrs. Laura M. CHAMBERLIN, 72, 
widow of Wilbur J. Chamberlain, war 
correspondent for the New York Sun 
during the Spanish-American War and 
the Boxer Rebellion and mother of 
Wilbur J. Chamberlain, editor of the 
Montclair (N. J.) Times, died July 
6 in her Montclair, N. J., home. 

LyMAN T. Merritt, 54, owner of 
the Merrill Printing Co. of East St. 
Louis, and former publisher of the 
Illinois Item and later the Daily Com- 
mercial of that city, died there re- 
cently. 

Orrtn H. Grawam, 62, city editor, 
Franklin (Pa.) News-Fherald and for 
30 years a newspaperman in Franklin, 
died in the Greenville (Pa.) Hospital 
on July 9 from injuries suffered in an 
automobile accident. He was associ- 
ated with the Venange Herald and when 
the Evening News and the Herald were 
merged in 1919 to form the Franklin 
News-Herald he continued with the 
merged publication. 

GeorcE W. Warton, 59, well- 
known newspaperman and magazine 
writer, died in Washington July 9 after 


a long illness. Mr. Wharton has been 
a member of the staff of the National 
Geographic Magazine since 1920, act. 
ing as advertising director for many 
years. He was a member of the Na- 
tional Press Club, University Club, and 
Beta Theta Pi fraternity. The funeral 
was held at the V. L. Speare funeral 
establishment July 11. 

Frank W. PENNIMAN, editor and 
publisher, Peabody (Mass.) Enterprise, 
died at his Peabody home July 3 of 
heart trouble. Mr. Penniman pur. 
chased the weekly Peabody Enterprise in 
1911, and was active in newspaper duties 
up to the time of his death. He served 
for several years on the Worcester 
Telegram and ilater with the Lynn 
(Mass.) News, Kansas City Star, Bos- 
ton Post, and for two years as editor 
of the Post in Havana, Cuba. He is 
survived by two brothers, two sisters, 
two sons and a daughter. His wife 
died several years ago. 

Harotp ATKIns, 35, publisher of the 
Wilmington (Mass.) News and former 
sports writer on the Boston Transcript, 
was killed July 11 in a collision of two 
automobiles near Burlington, Mass, 
Two others were critically injured. 

ALFRED CLARENCE MAceé, at one time 
advertising and sales manager of the 
National Biscuit Company, New York, 
died at Rye, N. Y., on July 6, aged 51. 
Recently he had been associated with 
Gardner & Mace, New York agency. 

FrepertcK Ocitvice Lort, 72, full- 
blooded Mohawk Indian and authority 
on Indian history, died in Toronto, July 
6. At one time he was with the Brant. 
ford (Ont.) Expositor and later con- 
tributed to Toronto newspapers. 





ADVERTISING MAN KILLS SELF 


Ill Health Given as Cause in Self. 
Written Obituary 

Just before sending a pistol bullet 
through his heart July 5, Nahor Y. 
Hill, 36, reporter and advertising man- 
ager for the Morristown (Tenn.) Mail 
and Gasette, wrote the story of his 
suicide for his paper. It said in part: 

“Nahor Y. Hill, for the past eight 
years associated with the Morristown 
Gazette and Mail in charge of adver- 
tising and in a reportorial capacity, 
ended his life at noon today. 

“Til health was attributed as the 
cause of the act. 

“The deceased served in the World 
War as a member of Battery C, 114th 
Field Artillery, and saw service over- 
seas. Following his discharge, he was 
in government hospitals for approxi- 
mately four years suffering from the 
effects of the war. He was a member 
of the local post of the American Legion 
and had served as commander.” : 

He is survived by his mother, a sis- 
ter and four brothers. 





TO PROMOTE SOUTHERN PINE 
(By telegraph to Evitor & PusiisHer) 

New Orteans, La., July 11—An ad- 
vertising and promotion campaign cost- 
ing $100,000 annually for Southern pine 
lumber was assured here today with 
final pledges by individual manufactur- 
ers at a meeting of directors of the 
Southern Pine Association. There has 
been no similar advertising for several 
years. The campaign will start at an 
early date to meet the housing bill pro- 
visions encouraging home construction 
and repair. The committee on advertis- 
ing and promotion, headed by E. L. 
Kurth of Keltys, Tex., will map the 
program. 


MAKES GIFT TO CHURCH 


The pipe organ in the music room of 
Cyrus H. K. Curits’ estate, “Lyndon, 
at Wyncote, Pa., one of the finest in the 
country, has been donated to historic 
Christ Church, in which George Wash- 
ington often worshiped, by the late pub- 
lisher’s daughter, Mrs. Mary Louise 
Curtis Bok. The organ, which was Mr. 
Curtis’ favorite musical instrument, will 
be placed in the church within a few 
months as a memorial to him and also 
as a tribute to Benjamin Franklin, who 
helped to build the church and who 1s 
buried in the church ground nearby. 
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SUBSIDY POSSIBILITY 
SEEN IN LAND ADS 


Ickes Order That Copy Go to Demo- 
cratic Papers Only Arouses Dis- 
cussion—An Old Custom, 


He Says 


By Georce H. MANNING 
(Washington Correspondent, 
Epitor & PUBLISHER) 

WasHInGTON, D. C., July 11—The 
possibility of a political party subsidiz- 
ing the press through the placing of 
government advertisements only in 
newspapers supporting the administra- 
tion in power, is seen here through the 
recent action of Secretary of the Inter- 
jor Harold I. Ickes ordering that Land 
Office advertisements be published only 
in Democratic papers. 

In an order dated June 29, 1934. 
Secretary Ickes calls attention to exist- 
ing general regulations providing that 
newspapers of general or local circula- 
tion in states containing public lands 
shall be used for legal notices, and adds 
the following amendment : 

“Provided, subject to legal restric- 
tions, that Democratic papers shall be 
designated for all publications to be 
made under this authority and that not 
more than three newspapers shall be so 
selected in any one locality.” 

While administration officials contend 
that this has been a common practice in 
other administrations, it was admitted 
that this is the first time a Cabinet 
officer ever put it in writing. 

By the terms of the order only 
“Democratic” newspapers would be used 
for the government’s legal notices, des- 
pite the fact that many so-called “Re- 
publican” papers have openly endorsed 
the “New Deal.” This fact has called 
forth considerable criticism from news- 
papers, particularly in the rural sections 
of the Western States containing public 
lands. These publications contend that 
it is going too far to demand that 
publications paid for by individuals 
shall be sent to newspapers that happen 
to favor the party in power. 

Mr. Ickes estimated the order in- 
volved only $3,000 in advertising rev- 
mue and gave a vigorous defense of 
transmitting the order over his signa- 
ture. 

“When the Republicans were in power 
these advertisements were placed in 
Newspapers ‘sympathetic to the admin- 
istration,’” the Secretary told his press 
conference. 

He read a letter by former Secretary 
of Interior Albert B. Fall, written in 
1921, which ordered the placing of such 
advertising matter in pro-administra- 
tion papers. Fall’s letter cited as a 
precedent the action of Interior Sec- 
retary Franklin K. Lane of the Wilson 
administration in making a_ similar 
order. 

“All I’m doing is following the cus- 
tom of my predecessors,” Ickes asserted. 

Although the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority has hired an advertising agency 
for the purpose of aiding the TVA to 
sll electrical equipment, officials, of 
that body denied they contemplated 
taking action similiar to that of the 
Interior Secretary. 





ZIEGLER ON CODE GROUP 
_ (Special to Eviror & PusiisHEr) 
Wasuincton, D. C., July 10—Ap- 

pointment of William A. Ziegler, as 
administration member of the Code Au- 
thority of the Print Roller and Print 
Block Manufacturing industry has been 
announced by the NRA. Prior to 
serving as a major of infantry during 
the World War, Ziegler was a profes- 
sor of chemistry at Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Ia. He was educated at Grin- 
tell and Oxford University. 


TO PRESENT VALOR MEDALS 
Two gold medals for outstanding 
eds during each year ending July 1 
will be awarded a Rochester, N. Y., po- 
ceman and a Rochester fireman by 
the Democrat and Chrontcle, it was an- 
Nounced this week by Publisher Frank 
E. Gannett. 
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STAFF MEN GASSED, BEATEN 
IN SAN FRANCISCO RIOTS 


(Continued from page 10) 











tional News Photo Service. Reporter 
Rene Cazenave worked with the camera- 
men. 

City Editor Edgar T. Gleason di- 
rected the coverage. Police reporter 
Charles Mulcahy rode with police in 
the cars delivering tear gas supplies 
and gas bombs and dodged many mis- 
siles directed at police cars. John 
Daniell also aided in the rescue of 
joe Rosenthal. As the messages came 
in the rewrites were handled by Ash- 
ley Turner, James Chestnutt, Hank 
Peters and Roger Greene. 

Cameraman Alan C. Campbell had 
two narrow escapes right after a lone 
plainclothesman hemmed in by angry 
rock-throwing rioters near longshore- 
men’s headquarters, fired a shotgun into 
the crowd, killing one man and badly 
wounding another. Alan Campbell, H. 
R. Hill, Oakland Post-Enquirer re- 
porter, Howard Robbins, Post-Enquirer 
cameraman and other newspapermen 
rushed in to the scene of shooting 
when the officer, thinking they were 
strikers’ reinforcements attacking him, 
aimed his shotgun at Campbell in the 
lead. Another fatality was narrowly 
averted in the nick of time. After 
Alan Campbell snapped the picture of 
the two victims of the shooting lying 
on the sidewalk he had to work his 
way through the rioters with what he 
considered the most important picture 
of the day. Being just a block from 
Market street, he slipped through the 
crowd unrecognized and got on a Mar- 
ket street car with his camera, which 
he quickly hid in a corner. When the 
car reached the first taxi he got off 
and rode with his picture to the Call- 
Bulletin office. 

_Alan Campbell had anticipated the 
difficulty cameramen would have from 
tear gas and used a pair of water gog- 
gles with excellent results. The film 
of water keeping the gas from getting 
into his eyes. 

Managing Editor Joseph A. Mul- 
cahy was taking a brief vacation at 
Lake Tahoe when the rioting occurred 
but hurried back. The Call-Bulletin 
staff was warmly complimented by 
Publisher Robert P. Holliday for their 
quick and complete coverage of the 
rioting. 

_ The Associated Press contingent was 
in charge of Ralph H. Heppe, western 
division news editor, and consisted of 
himself, Reporters Louise Ashlocke, 
William Warren and Cameramen Mel- 
vin Kevie. These men were in the 
thick of the various scenes and came 
through without serious injury. 

“All of our party,” said Mr. Heppe, 
“were showered with rocks and badly 
gassed.” 

That evening news leads were writ- 
ten by Rennie Taylor, night news edi- 
tor. 

Following the rioting that Thursday 
night, every plane that left for the 
East, South and North was _ loaded 
with pictures going all over the coun- 
try., shipped either by express or air 
mall, 

The Oakland Tribune expedition for 
Thursdays’ battle consisted of Jack 
Cartwright, Reporters C. I. Spangler, 
Jack Morton, Estoly E. Ward, Nancy 
Barr Mavity and Allen Rhodes. 
Cameramen were E. A. Rogers and 
Mose Cohen. All suffered from the 
effects of gas but otherwise escaped 
serious injuries. Cameras came through 
without breakage. International News 
Service coverage was under direction 
of Bureau Manager Harry E. Flan- 
agan and comprised Reporters Edward 
Sullivan and Albert Clark. Milton 
Dunlap covered harbor emergency hos- 
pital and watched the wounded come 
in. This expedition followed the riot- 
ing all along the waterfront in cars, 
following the progress of the battle 
like covering a war. All were gassed 
and hit with rocks. Ralph B. Jordan 
wrote the running story at the desk 
as it was phoned in. 

NEA Service, Inc., was represented 
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by Cameramen Charles Doherty and 
Sherman Montrose, who came through 
without serious injuries other than be- 
ing gassed. 

The Oakland Post-Enquirer contin- 
gent was in charge of H. R. Hill and 
included Reporters Frank Piazzi and 
Wayne Snowden and Cameramen How- 
ard Robbins. 

During one of the interludes in the 
fighting, Reporter H. R. Hill ducked 
through the lines into the Seaboard 
Hotel, on the Embarcadero, rooms 50 
cents and $1.00, to telephone the city 
desk, 

Just about a minute later police de- 
cided to clear the hotel as strikers 
were using it as a rendezvous and 
sporadic sniping had been coming from 
that section. The first tear gas shell 
smashed through a window, filled the 
lobby with stifling blue smoke. One 
striker was badly injured by another 
gas shell landing on his chest and ex- 
ploding. Hill was in the telephone 
booth talking to City Editor Homer 
Thomas, who heard the crash of the 
shells over the telephone, then Hill 
chokingly gasped through the cloud of 
acrid fumes. “They have just bombed 
the place. If I stay here I'll be gassed 
and if I go out the strikers will beat 
hell out of me. What should I do?” 

Thomas replied, “Better stay where 
you are for a minute until you see 
what happens.” 

Hill, blinded, backed out of the booth 
into a reading room at the rear, only 
to blunder into a score of angry strik- 
ers. He retreated into the gas-filled 
lobby again to meet a gas-masked po- 
liceman with riot gun leveled at Hill‘s 
chest. Hill managed to find enough 
voice from his gas-choked throat to 
yell “Kamarad! Don’t shoot! Press.” 

The officer lowered the gun barrel, 
only too slowly, then aided Hill to 


get out into the street, where he 
was blinded from gas for several 
minutes. 


In another fierce melee at Howard 
and the Embarcadero a battle-crazed 
striker leaped for Howard Robbins, 
Post-Enquirer cameraman, snatched his 
leather plate holder, banged it on the 
pavement until the plates were shat- 
tered -to bits. Robbins lunged and 
snarled, snatched it back and later sent 
to Oakland for more plates. He man- 
aged to save his exposed plates. All 


of the Post-Enquirer contingent were 
badly gassed, especially Hill. 

Thus the day went on with its seem- 
ing never-ending guerilla warfare. 

On Sunday the Teamsters’ Union 
voted to walk out on Thursday if the 
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strike is not settled by then. Food 
trucks destined for San Francisco are 
being halted on interior highways by 
strike pickets. Yesterday the Presi- 
dent’s Longshoremen’s Mediation Board 
opened its public fact-finding hearing 
and Oakland unions will vote on call- 
ing a general strike. Market street is 
gaily decorated with colorful greetings 
for the thirty-ninth Triennial Grand 
Conclave of Knights Templar, while 
over San Francisco hangs the ominous 
threat of a general strike, and any- 
thing can happen. 


MODIFYING PRESS CODE 
(Special to Eptror & PusiisHER) 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 10—Ob- 
jections to modifications of the ap- 
proved code for the newspaper print- 
ing industry must be submitted to Dep- 
uty Administrator Joseph Dilworth, 
Room 4036, Commerce Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., prior to July 20, the 
NRA has announced. These modifica- 
tions would forbid the discharge of 
any employe for making complaints or 
giving evidence of code violations and 
would alter the section dealing with 
sale of dropped lines and seconds, un- 
der the selling-below-cost provisions. 








DAILY’S ASSETS TRANSFERRED 


A bill of sale from the Sun Record 
company, of Daytona Beach, to the 
North American Co., Broward county 
corporation, covering equipment of the 
entire plant at Daytona Beach, has been 
filed with records of the county in 
Deland, July 5. Consideration is given 
at $21,475. Editorial, advertising, com- 
posing room, stereotyping and press 
room equipment is covered in the bill 
of sale, which is signed by R. H. Gore 
of Chicago. 


NAMED BANK SUPERINTENDENT 


Friend W. Richardson, former gov- 
ernor of California, president of the 
California Press Association for many 
years, former state printer and former 
publisher of the Alameda (Cal.) Times- 
Star, Berkeley (Cal.) Gazette and 
other newspapers, has been named state 
superintendent of banks by Governor 
Frank Merriam. Richardson has been 
serving as state building and loan com- 
missioner. 


LAMBERT TO WASHINGTON 


John T. Lambert, political writer of 
the Boston Evening American and Sun- 
day Advertiser, has been transferred to 
the staff of the Washington (D. C.) 
Herald. 
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YOUNG journalism students, police 
reporters, and cub newspapermen 
who may have their eyes on a colum- 
nist’s job, where they can write what- 
ever may strike their fancy, could not 
do better than to buy a copy of Col- 
umnist Henry W. Clune’s “Seen and 
Heard” [Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat- 
Chronicle], and use it as a guide, not 
only for their fancies, but for their 
style as well. 

With an introduction by Louis Wiley, 
business manager of the New York 
Times, “Seen And Heard” presents 
selections from the newspaper columns 
of Henry Clune that are perfect ex- 
amples of the art of entertaining writ- 
ing on a variety of subjects. Humor, 
pathos, sentiment, reminiscence—there 
is hardly a human emotion that is not 
touched upon in some way in one of 
Clune’s excellently written columns. 

Aside from its entertainment and 
human qualities, however, the student- 
columnist would also have an oppor- 
tunity to study the art of writing 
English prose at its best, for no one 
can read these selections and not realize 
that Henry Clune has mastered the 
technique of writing simply, clearly, 
concisely, and effectively, in a charm- 
ing style that brings the reader into the 
columnist’s intimate circle of experi- 
ences, both physical and mental. 

As an example of Clune’s style of 
humorous writing, the opening para- 
graphs of “The Temptress and The 
Scribe (A Parable),” one of the selec- 
tions in the volume, will indicate one 
facet of the columnist’s viewpoint: 

And it came to pass, that on the fifth 
day of the third month. Henry the Scribe 
went forth into the Avenue of Clinton. And 
lo, as he proceeded South along that Avenue, 


he beheld a great multitude clamoring at the 
portals ef Loew. And he stopped, being a 


thoughtful and inquisitive man, and made 
enquiry of a man who stood at one of the 
portals, saying, “Why doth this great multi- 
tude clamor at the Temple gates?” 

Then spake the man unto him, “Knowest 
thou not that Jean, the daughter of Harlow, 
is this day being offered up to the multi- 
tude in the Temple? Go thou through the 
portals and gaze upon her, for she is very 
fair.” So Henry the Scribe entered through 
the portals and lo, there met he David, the 
son of Nolan, the custodian of the Temple 
of Loew. 

And inside of the Temple of Loew was a 
mixed assemblage, clamorous and riotous, with 
straining necks and great eagerness. And 
David, the son of Nolan, spake unto Henry 
the Scribe, “Be ye of good cheer and good 
courage, for though the multitude be like 
the sands of the desert, for thee shall I 
find fullness and richness of sight.’ 

Then he signaled unto Edmund, the son 
of Howard, the Captain of the Guards, and 
directed him, saying, “Show Henry the Scribe 
unto the rear of the Temple, for he hath 
found great favor in mine eyes and will be 
rewarded by a closer view of the comely Jean, 
daughter of Harlow, before she be cast be- 
fore the eyes of the multitude.—J. M. E. 

* * 


BIOGRAPHY of Sir Basil Zaha- 
roff entitled “Zaharoff—H igh 
Priest of War,” by Guiles Davenport, 
editor and publisher of the Plymouth 
(Mass.) County News, a daily, will be 
published by Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
of Boston on Aug. 15._ Mr. Davenport 
spent several years in Europe as corre- 
spondent for the one-time Travel Syn- 
dicate and lived; during part of that 
time, with Sir Basil’s nephew, D. An- 
toniadi in Paris. 
* 
USSELL OWEN, New York Times 
reporter, is the author of “South 
of the Sun,” to be issued by John Day 
Company. Mr. Owen won the Pulitzer 
journalism prize for his reports on the 
first Byrd Antarctic Expedition. The 
book gives a human interest account of 
that expedition. 











RECEIVES DYNAMITE THREAT 


San Pedro Paper Attributes Letter 
to Longshoremen’s Strike 
(Special to Ep1ror & PusiisHeEr) 

San Pepro, Cal., July 9—Police are 
investigating an anonymous threat of 
violence against the San Pedro News- 
Pilot, following receipt by William 
Bastedo, managing editor, of an un- 
signed letter containing the rhetorical 
question,‘ A lot of hell could be raised 
with a stick of dynamite, don’t you 
think?” 

The letter also told Bastedo to 
“either change your policies or take 
what’s coming to you.” 

This document is the first opposi- 
tion voiced to the way in which the 
News-Pilot has handled the story of 
the coast-wide longshoremen’s strike 
which has tied up commerce for two 
months. 

Although dated July 1, the letter was 
not turned over to police until late in 
tne week, after local strikers became 
malicious following Gov. Merriam’s 
action of calling out the militia in San 
Francisco. 

J. A. Waite, publisher of the News- 
Pilot, however, does not consider the 
letter serious, 





CLEVELAND TABLOID PLANNED 


Incorporation papers have been filed 
with the Secretary of State in Colum- 
bus for the Cleveland Daily Mirror, 
Inc. The incorporators are Charles E. 
Doty, a real estate operator, Charles 
Flynn and Chester R. Hope, Cleveland 
and New York newspapermen. Mr. 
Hope announced that plans for the pub- 
lication have not yet been completed, but 
said the paper will be a tabloid. Hope 
was city editor, Sunday editor and man- 
aging editor of the old Cleveland 

Leader and Sunday editor of the Cleve- 
te News from 1898 to 1919, was gen- 
eral manager of the Universal Service 
until two years ago, and recently has 
published a paper in Nyack, N. Y. 


B. B. LYNCH SUCCEEDS ADAMS 


News Editor of Phoenix Republic Is 
Named Managing Editor 


Appointment of B. B. Lynch as man- 
aging editor of the Phoenix Arizona 
Kepublic has just been announced by 
Charles A. Stauffer, president and pub- 
lisher of the newspaper. 

Mr. Lynch succeeds Ward R. Adams, 
who submitted his resignation several 
weeks ago. Harvey L. Mott, state edi- 
tor, has been promoted to the post of 
news editor. 

Mr. Lynch joined the Republic staff 
in November, 1922, and has served con- 
tinuously since then in the news de- 
partr.ent. 

Mr. Mott joined the staff of the paper 
eight years ago after service on the 
Piiladelphia Daily News, Cleveland 
News and Chicago Journal. 

Both Mr. Lynch and Mr. Mott are 
past presidents of the Arizona Press 

Club. 

Grey J. Tipton city editor for five 
years past will continue to serve in 
this capacity. Ralph Williams former 
managing editor of the Prescott Jour- 
nal-Miner and more recently with the 
Prescott Courier-Journal has joined the 
news staff. 


COAST WEEKLIES MERGE 

Merger of two weeklies in Oxnard, 
Cal., with the possibility that the com- 
bination paper may soon become a daily 
was announced last week by Leo A. 
Smith and Charles W. Teubner, editor 
and business manager of the new Ox- 
nard Advertiser-Progress. The Adver- 
tiser had been published for three years, 
and was owned by Smith, who last 
month bought out the interest of Jack 
Davis, son of H. O. Davis, publisher of 
the Ventura Free Press. The Progress 
was 16 months old, and was the prop- 
erty of Teubner. Within 60 days, it 
was announced, the paper will be issued 
from its own plant in Oxnard. Mean- 
while it is being printed at Ventura at 
the Free Press plant. 
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PURGE COPY OF FALSE 
CLAIMS, ADVERTISERS SAY 


(Continued from page 6) 














stricter censorship of advertising copy, 
but not a censorship by one man, or group 
of men, rather a greater vigilance on the 
part of all advertisers, agencies and pub- 
lishers to the end that advertising should 
be straightforward, interesting, sales- 
making news or merchandise or ser- 


vices. That is the kind of advertising 
on which successful businesses have 
been built. After all, the public is the 


final censor, and the same thing that 
would happen to a publication whose 
news columns were inaccurate, deceptive 
and in bad taste, will happen to an ad- 
vertiser whose merchandise news is not 
honest news. 

I do not believe that the public’s be- 
lief in honest, decent advertising has 
changed much. I do believe that the 
public’s perception of what is honest 
and what is dishonest advertising is con- 
siderably keener. 

If self-censorship by the advertising 
industry is not advancing sufficiently to 
forestall regulation by statute or bu- 
reaus, it will be just too bad for busi- 
ness as well as for advertising. 

People expect truth in advertising be- 
cause the best advertisers have taught 
them to respect their announcements, 
based on a realization of the correctness 
of the facts. The advertiser who pays 
out his money for newspaper space and 
then loses the most important asset of 
his business by erroneous copy is his 
own worst enemy. The majority of 
good business houses which are going 
to continue to use advertising space in 
larger and ever increasing quantities 
know these facts as self-evident reali- 
ties, and they are going to profit by 
them to their own advantage. The 
others are going to die of their own 
unworthiness. 

S. E. THomason, publisher, Chicago 
Daily Times—I am in complete sym- 
pathy with every movement to accom- 
plish more stringent regulation of ad- 
vertising (I do not wish to use the 
word censorship) provided the regula- 
tion is imposed by a self-governed in- 
dustry. 

In my judgment there is no evidence 
whatever to indicate that public con- 
fidence in advertising has decreased. On 
the contrary, I believe there is ample 
evidence to indicate that it has in- 
creased. 

I am convinced that self-censorship, 
such as is provided by the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, is becoming yearly more 
effective. 

Frank B. Griswo tp, advertising di- 
rector, Chicago Journal of Commerce— 
Many activities culminating in adver- 
tisements displayed before the public 
seem founded at least in part on the 
theory that Barnum was right. Ob- 
viously, much advertising must contain 
a definite urge to buy. Obviously, an 
appeal to the senses must be included in 
copy, but equally obvious are the indi- 
cations that much advertising tran- 
scends the limits of what many con- 
sider good taste. 

We hear many comments indicating 
disbelief ‘in much advertising. Those 
of us who have growing children know 
the frequency with which we must try 
to explain in terms they can grasp why 
some copy appeals should not be con- 
sidered seriously. The education of the 
growing generation will, I believe, de- 
finitely effect advertising. 

Some newspapers have for years cen- 
sored copy, eliminating distasteful or ex- 
travagant statements. The belief in 
copy censorship has been a long time in 
reaching its present stage. The grow- 
ing recognition among those who are 
responsible for advertising that more 
and more persons resent some methods 
of attracting purchasers should bring 
about changes in approach through ad- 
vertisements that will make statutory 
regulation unnecessary. 

CLARENCE R. LINDNER, general man- 
ager, San Francisco Examiner—Much 
advertising has defeated its own ends 
less by being harmful in the absurdity 
of its claims than by being ridiculous in 


the eyes of the reader. I think, how- 
ever, that newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising is far more believable than 
advertising on the radio, and that if any 
cleanup is needed it should start with 
radio because the effect of radio is the 
same as that of the motion picture— 
a very large percentage of its appeal 
reaches the non-adult mind, whereas 
with newspapers and magazines most 
readership is adult and the adult mind 
can come nearer taking care of itself, 

As far as public censorship is ‘con- 
cerned I do not agree with it. I think 
that the trade commissions, with the 
same machinery and the autonomy that 
they now exercise under their codes, 
can accomplish improvement of adver- 
tising in all its forms and I would 
object to regulation by statute as being 
a dangerous trend towards bureaucracy 
from which the country is now suffer- 
ing too much. 


ORGANIZING REGIONAL GUILD 


Lincoln Howe of Boston Heads Ten. 
tative New England Group 


Plans to organize a New England 
Regional unit of the American News- 
paper Guild were made at a meeting in 
Hotel Bridgway, Springfield, Mass., 
July 7, of delegates from newspapers in 
Boston, Lynn, Waterbury and Spring- 
field. Lincoln Howe of the Boston 
Herald-Traveler was named chairman 
of a_ tentative committee. Jonathan 
Eddy, national executive secretary of 
the Guild, was present to assist in the 
organization. 

Dates were set for organization meet- 
ings in Southwestern Connecticut, East- 
ern and Western Massachusetts, with 
headquarters respectively in Waterbury, 
Conn., Boston and Springfield. 

New England would be represented 
on the national executive committee by 
a vice-president to be elected when the 
permanent organization is completed. 





MILLER REJOINS CALL 
(Special to Eptror & PuBLISHER) 
ALLENTOWN, Pa., July 10—Announce- 
ment was made today that David A. 
Miller, founder of the Allentown Morr- 
ing Call and for 25 years its publisher 
and owner, who in 1920 sold the news- 
paper, has acquired a substantial finan- 
cial interest in the paper and will soon 
assume active participation in the cor- 
poration, being associated with Royal 
W. Weiler and Major J. C. Shumber- 
ger. Mr. Miller sold the paper in 1920 
after a long illness. His health has im- 
proved considerably and last week he 
and Mrs. Miller returned from a nine- 
month trip around the world. 


BURBACHS TO HAWAII 
George M. Burbach, advertising man- 
ager of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and 
Mrs. Burbach sailed from Los Angeles 

on July 12 for a trip to Honolulu. 


JOINS MEMPHIS DAILY 
Ned Trapnell, recently of the New 
York World-Telegram staff, has joined 
the reportorial staff of the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Press-Scimitar. 
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9 UNION MEN CHARGED 
WITH CRIMINAL LIBEL 


Paterson Strikers Held In $1,000 
Bail Each on Complaint of 
Harry B. Haines, Evening 
News Publisher 


Nine members of the Paterson (N. 
J.) Typographical Union which has 
been on strike the last two months, 
were placed under $1,000 bail each at 
the Passaic County prosecutor’s office 
after arraignment before Police Re- 
corder Vincent C. Duffy on charges of 
criminal libel, preferred by Harry B. 
Haines, editor and publisher of the 
Paterson Evening News. 

Those placed under bail are Waiter 
Smith, president of the union; Henry 
Bergen, Paterson, vice - president ; 
Robert H. Ramsbotham, secretary and 
treasurer; Charles Ronan, Jr.; Edwin 
S. Guild; Joseph F. Liddy, William 
. Lieghtly ; F. William Rutherford 
and Joseph Bingel. 

Robert Williams, publisher of the 
Paterson Morning Call, preferred simi- 
lar charges against the nine men. 

The complaint of Mr. Haines sets 
forth five dates, June 2, 9, 16, 23 and 
30, as times when he was alleged to 
have been criminally libeled in the 
printers’ paper, The Printer’s Voice. 
Members of the union were represented 
by Harry Joelson, former police re- 
corder. Union members at both the 
Paterson Evening News and the Pater- 
son Morning Call are among those out 
on strike and are picketing both news- 
paper plants. 


DYNAMITE MYSTERY CLEARED 


Convicted Man Says He Left Explo- 
sive at Daily’s Plant 


Milton O. Lee, 24, former elevator 
operator in the Spokane Review build- 
ing, has confessed that he left a cigar 
box full of dynamite at the Spokesman- 
Review loading dock the afternoon of 
May 12 

‘Line dynamite, unwrapped, was old 
and crumbled. 

No charge was brought against him 
in connection with the dynamite, but he 
was sent to prison June for six 
months to three years for theft of a 
pistol, tobacco and other articles from a 
confectionery store. 

Inasmuch as there had been two seri- 
ous attempts to dynamite the Review 
and Chronicle buildings, the finding of 
the dynamite May 12 caused excitement, 
although the explosive was without fuse 
or other discharging device. A coffee 
can with 102 sticks of dynamite was 
found at the Review building entrance 
July 5, 1927, with fuse attached. The 
fuse had been lighted but had burned 
out. 

A trunk containing 50 pounds of 
dynamite with a timing device for ex- 
ploding it was shipped to the Associ- 
ated Press room in the Chronicle build- 
ing, arriving Nov. 22, 1930. 

Henry Ilse, former Spokane fireman, 
is in San Quentin prison for shipping 
the trunk, and proof was also quite 
positive that he also placed the coffee 
can full of powder. 

Lee said he had no intention to do 
any harm, but was on his way to the 
Spokane river to throw away the dyna- 
mite, which had been in the basement 
at his home for three years. His story 
was he stopped at the Review building 
to visit friends, and placed the dyna- 
mite in a corner of the loading dock 
while he went upstairs. When he came 
down the dynamite had been found, and 
he left without mentioning he had put 
it there. 

He said he feared 
up. 





trouble if he spoke 





NEW OKLAHOMA DAILY 

The Anadarko (Okla.) American- 
Democrat recently made its appearance, 
The newspaper is being published eve- 
ning and Sunday, with N. T. Plummer 
as publisher, W. G. Gray is general 
manager. Frost, Landis and Kohn is 
representing the newspaper in the na- 
tional field. 
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“Dead!” repeated the civic leader. 


Cold. Heartless. 


From leading citizens,” 


This great man!” 


SOB SISTER SHORTS 
By EDITH BRISTOL 
Women’s Editor, San Francisco Call-Bulletin 


XTRAS were on the street—an ex-President had died in his sleep. 
But the Eminent Club Woman ues the news first from the sob sister, 


I can think of no man of whose denth Tm gladder to hear! 
Unsympathetic and dull.” 


“But my city editor wants a symposium of opinions 

said the reporter. 

“Then you may quote me,” quickly spoke up the Eminent Club Woman. 
“The American nation has sustained an irreparable loss 

And the Republican Party is deprived of a fearless leader 

And a far-sighted statesman in the sudden passing of 











A.N.A. ATTACKS RISE IN 
MILLINE RATES 


(Continued from page 11) 








“No subject under consideration at ee 
recent A.N.A. meeting in Chicago—and 
there were many important subjects 
considered—provoked so much interest 
and discussion as the presentation otf 
the results of this study of circulations 
and rates and their relation to com- 
modity prices and purchasing power. It 
was tnis study by tne Circuiations Com- 
mittee and kKesearch Council which 
caused the members of tne association 
to go on record in a public statement 
against the maintenance ot circulation at 
abnormaily nign ieveis througn torcing 
methods and to say they preferred to 
have a reasonable increase in unit rate 
on a lowered volume o1 circulation, Lt 
was especially noteworthy that they ex- 
pressed appreciation of the fact that in 
the question of circuiations and rates 
they had a common problem with pub- 
lishers. ; 

“The study throws into bold relief 
the relationship between circulations, 
rates and commodity prices, and points 
clearly to the fact that the cost of ad- 
vertising is out of line as a result of 
comparatively high gross rates having 
been maintained by an inflated circula- 
tion structure. As one spokesman pointed 
out, advertisers these days have just 
so much money to spend, which is con- 
siderably less than it formerly was in 
most cases, with the result that in the 
face of high rates they use less space 
or employ other forms of advertising. 

“It is recognized that, generally speak- 
ing, publishers have done a most cred- 
itable job over a period of time in pro- 
viding editorial material of a high order 
and in developing a readership which is 
an invaluable asset to national adver- 
tisers. Advertisers feel they have a 
common interest with publishers in pre- 
serving these essential values, values 
which they feel are being seriously im- 
paired by over-expansion, necessitating 
rates beyond the reach of many adver- 
tisers. That interest has been striking- 
ly manifested by the cooperative effort 
of advertisers through the A.N.A. and 
of agencies through the A.A.A.A., in 
collaboration with the outdoor advertis- 
ing industry in the establishment of 
scientific measures of circulations.” 

The A.N.A. survey was authorized 
by the association’s Research Council, 
headed by Chester H. Lang, of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, and carried out 
by the Circulations Committee, headed 
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by J. Seward Johnson, of Johnson & 
Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 

The other members of the Circula- 
tions Committee are: Lee H. Bristol, 
Bristol-Myers Company; Ralph Starr 
Butler, General Foods Corporation; 
Wm. A. Hart, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co.; H. A. Hey, Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Company; Lucien P. 
Locke, Ethyl Gasoline Corporation; 
Grafton B. Perkins, Lever Brothers 
Company; R. F. Rogan, Procter & 
Gamble Company; Wilmot P. Rogers, 
California Packing Corporation; Wil- 
liam W. Tomlinson, Scott Paper Com- 
pany; and Edward Strassman, secre- 
tary of the Circulations Committee. 

Copies of the study are available at 
$5 each at the headquarters of the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers, 330 
West 42d street, New York City. 





OPENS SEATTLE OFFICE 
Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc., newspaper 
representatives, have opened a new 
office at 610 Lloyd Building, Seattle, 
to serve their interests in Oregon and 
Washington. Henry R. Ferris is in 
charge. 


Cline - Westinghouse 


Double Motor-Drive 
with full automatic 
push button control 


is used by 
Denver Rocky Mt. News 


Denver, Colo. 
Ask them about it 
CLINE ELEC. MFG. CO. 
Chicago: 211 West Wacker Drive 


New York: Daily News Bldg., 
220 East 42nd Street 


San Francisco: First National 
Bank Building 





NEWSPAPER MEN 


know what you want 
CONVENIENCE... o ubishing and adver 
tising centers, to shows and amusements. 


ATMOSPHERE . . friendly, with attentive 
service—no pelted | palms or icy formality. 
COMFORTS . . of a new and modern hotel 


RATES . - low enough to give you the best 
rooms al a reasonable price. 


IN NEW YORK, THAT’S THE PICCADILLY! 
SILVER 


PUBLISHERS: pepe pone ill 
accommodate a few good sin aunts wil 


Chalmers Panceast, Director of Promotion 


HOTEL PICCADILLY 


227 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 
New under Arthur Lee Direction 
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CALDWELL HEADS CLUB 

Herbert Caldwell, for many years 
sports editor of the Memphis (Tenn.) 
Commercial Appeal, has been elected 
president of the Newspapermen’s Club 
of Memphis. Earl Plowman, market 
and tri-state editor for the Press-Scim- 
itar, was elected vice-president. H. 
F. Durward was re-elected secretary- 


treasurer. Directors named were: W. 
H. Adler, retired, former editorial 
writer, Commercial Appeal; George 


Bugbee, Press-Scimitar sports writer; 
Glen Adcox, United Press; George Mc- 
Cormick, Commercial Appeal, and Boyd 
Harte, publicity representative of the 
council of civic clubs. 


ON ALASKAN TRIP 


A. L. Shuman, advertising manager 
of the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Tele- 
gram, and Mrs. Shuman sailed July 10 
from Seattle, Wash., for Alaska. On 
returning they will spend the month of 
August on the coast. 








UNITED PRESS 


news is published 
in 51 countries 
and dependencies 
of the world, 

21 languages. 


UNITED PRESS 








ALL THE NEWS OF 
BRITISH PUBLISHING 
AND ADVERTISING 


is given in 
WORLD’S PRESS NEWS 
leading British organ of 
journalism and publicity. 


Subscription of $8 a year includes: 
52 Issues of World's Press News 
12 Issues of “Photography” 
12 Issues of “Printing” 
12 Issues of “Marketing & Design” 
Only British member of the A. B. C. 
in its field. Largest net paid sale. 


WORLD'S PRESS NEWS 
AND ADVERTISING 


48, Fetter Lene London, E. C. 4 

















Ir you need 
circulation 
men— 


Competent to take charge of 
your entire department, or to 
fill important posts in the 
department, the Welfare Com- 
mittee of the International 
Circulation Managers Asso- 
ciation can provide you with 
men of capacity and ability. 
Address: Clarence E. Eyster, 


Secretary-Treasurer, The 
Peoria Star, Peoria, Illinois. 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 











SENTIMENTALISM VS. HARDSHIP 


To Eprror & PusiisHeErR: I regret to 
see you joining yourself to those senti- 
mentalists who would deprive the rising 
generation of the privileges Freedom 
accorded to us who have long since 
passed our majority and obtained a 
voice in our government. 

I rejoice that when I was a boy of 
ten years, there was no law to prevent 
my selling papers morning and evening 
on the streets. I know a leading citi- 
zen of the community in which he re- 
sides who began selling at the age of 
five and had one thousand dollars in 
bank before he was twelve. That was 
the groundwork for his success. 

have known fathers and mothers 
who whined about not wanting their 
children to experience the hardships 
that helped make them real men and 
women, whose boys and girls learned 
how to play so well that they have 
never been interested in the worthwhile 
things of life. 

I believe in giving children a chance 
to become manly as early in life as their 
budding ambitions motivate them. 

I have a son who began carrying a 
newspaper route when he was nine. 
The little fellow suffered from zero 
weather, had to stop in to warm up at 
homes of his customers, but when I 
proposed that he quit, looked at me 
scornfully. He’s a serious-minded man 
today. 

The father of a little fellow of seven 
came to me on one occasion to ask me 
to give him a job carrying papers. The 
father was a bank cashier. The lad’s 
grandfather, president of two banks, 
had been a newspaper publisher; his 
great-grandfather had been a newspaper 
publisher as well as a member of Con- 
gress. His great-great-grandfather had 
published the first daily newspaper in 
Western Pennsylvania. Law or no law, 
that boy got.a job and has had it five 


ears. 

I plead for a chance for the boys 
and girls of today so that we may have 
men and women in the America of to- 
morrow. 

We learn to do by doing. Men and 
women who did not learn how in child- 
hood never get a chance. Nobody 
wants them. 

Forget about how hard you had it as 
a newsboy, Mr. Editor, and thank God 
that you did have it hard. Look at the 
mass of poor devils who are having it 
so much harder today, because they 
didn’t learn how to achieve when their 
minds were most impressive and other 
lads were getting used to hardships. 

Henry BAKER REILEY, 
Publisher, Somerset (Pa.) Herald. 





APPROVAL 


To Eprror & PUBLISHER. I am 
proud of you for that editorial in your 
issue of June 30th, entitled “The 14- 
Year Limit.” You are performing a 
real service to the Fourth Estate 
by having the guts to publish a forth- 
right editorial like this. I cannot 
understand why my fellow-publishers 
are so short-sighted as to overlook the 
danger of their present course. 

Allow me to congratulate you for 
this good service to the newspapers of 
the United States. 

Sincerely, 
J. Davin STERN. 





THE 14-YEAR LIMIT 

To Eprror & PuBLisHER: Since my 
sophomore year at Washington and Lee 
University I have been reading Eprror 
& PusiisHer. It has grown to be a 
part of my newspaper life. Many 
times I have agreed with your editorial 
policies, in fact in most instances, but 
occasionally I have differed. 

During the past few months you have 
had many editorials regarding proposals 
of the professional reformers to kill 
the boy carrier system of newspapers. 
Some of these editorials have been of 
such merit, in my opinion, that I have 
reproduced them in our paper with edi- 
torial comments. 
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Last Saturday Epitor & PUBLISHER 
cerried an editorial under the caption 
“The 14-Year Limit.” Taking this 
from the viewpoint of a New Yorker, a 
Bostonian, a Chicagoan, etc., I shall 
agree with you in toto, but you have 
lost, apparently, sight of the fact that 
every community in America is not as 
lerge as these metropolitan cities in 
the East and Middle West. 

In New York, if what I have seen 
can be accepted as a criterion, the news 
vendors about Times Square are just 
short of “guttersnipes”’ and _ waifs. 
Your whole newspaper delivery system 
is far different from that of the South 
and what is good for the North might 
be detrimental to the South. 

In Huntsville the Jimes has over 60 
boys delivering papers. (We use no 
minors as street salesmen.) These 
boys come from the best families in our 
city. sons, cousins, nephews and 
grandsons oi the bluebloods of the old 
South. We have a long waiting list. 
It is considered an honor to be 2 Times 
carrier in Huntsville. 

Every boy to secure and maintain a 
route must pass all his school work. 
That is the first prerequisite. Any boy 
who is brought before the city magis- 
trate or child welfare board for mis- 
conduct is automatically dismissed. 

I have in my records a letter from 
the magistrate’s court stating that not 
a single boy from the Times has been 
brought before him during his six years 
on the bench. ; 

The 14-year age limit in metropoli- 
tan cities of the East and the middle 
West may be fine, but if you want to 
hear a howl and gnashing of teeth, pass 
a law saying no southern boy and par- 
ticularly no boy in Huntsville can de- 
liver a paper before he is fourteen. 
There should be a limit, yes, but 14 
is two years too high in a southern city, 
where boys reach maturity a year or 
two ahead of their northern cousins. 

You may be right for New York 
City, but you know not whereof you 
speak for the South. The main trouble 
with the whole recovery plan is the 
desire of certain northern leaders to 
dictate what is good for southern in- 
dustries. 

Henry P. Jounston, Publisher. 
Huntsville (Ala.) Times. 





GENEROUS THANKS 

To Eprtor & PuBLISHER: This is a 

rather belated letter but I wish to ex- 

press my thanks to you for the support 

Eprror & PuBLISHER has given the Pro- 

motion and Research Managers’ Asso- 

ciation during the year that I have been 

president. . 

Your cooperation unquestionably 

helped to make this year’s convention a 
real success. 

Sincerely, 
J. ALBERT, 
Promotion Manager, Detroit News. 





CZECHO-SLOVAKIA CENSORSHIP 

To Epiror & PusiisHer: May I 
point out a serious mistake in Mr. Albin 
E. Johnson’s otherwise excellent article 
on European censorship in the June 30th 
issue of the E. & P. Putting Czecho- 
Slovakia among the countries where 
freedom of the press exists not only de- 
tracts considerably from the honor 
rightly belonging to such old standbys 
of freedom as England and France, but 
will hardly enhance the reputation of 
the E. & P. among those who know the 
Prague government from first-hand evi- 
dence, not from official handouts by 
“the grand old man,” who is so busy 
posing as a democrat that he hasn’t time 
to tell inquisitive reporters how it is 
that the Czechs, who scarcely form a 
majority of the population, have man- 
aged to obtain a virtual monopoly of 
practically everything worthwhile in the 
Republic. 

Under separate cover I am sending 
you a copy of a “free” Slovak magazine. 
I could send you many copies of this 
magazine and other periodicals bearing 
the telltale trademark of Czech “free- 
dom”: New Correctep Epition Fot- 


LOWING CoNFISCATION ; but what would 
There is no thrill in look- 


be the use. 


ing at blank pages or mutilated articles, 
no matter how much one likes the name 
of a periodical, or admires the texture 
of the paper it uses. 

Slovak periodicals (not to speak of 
others) are censored, fined, confiscated, 
and even suspended. Thus, for instance, 
the Slovak, the official publication of 
the People’s Party, the largest Slovak 
party in Slovakia, was suspended for 
three months less than a year ago. By 
systematic confiscation, which necessi- 
tates new editions, publishing the truth 
becomes such a financial burden that 
only periodicals determined to survive 
at all costs can put up with the system: 
a system so despicable at times that even 
Hitler or Stalin would blush to use it. 

Of course there is a way to enjoy the 
blessings of the state: the way of weak- 
ness, the way of dishonesty. Praise the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic in season and 
out of season, defy Masaryk, make a 
genius out of Benes, never cease harping 
on the virtues of the Czechs—and all 
will be well with your periodical. Tell 
the truth, insist on your rights, defy the 
Czechs to make you a “Czechoslovak,” 
and you stand a good chance of going 
to jail or to the poor house. Possibly 
to both, in the order named. 

Joun Lesko, 

Secretary, Slovak Catholic Federation, 

Youngstown, O. 





FIGHT THE DEMAGOGUE! 


To Enpitor & PusiisHer: Before this 
letter will have reached you, the out- 
rageous tax on the gross revenue of 
Louisiana newspapers from advertising 
will have become a law, for by then O. 
K. Allen, Governor of this State, the 
puppet of Senator Huey P. Long, will 
have affixed his signature to the bill, 


which was pushed through both houses 
of our legislature this week. 











Supplies and Equipment 











Stereotype Room 
Efficiency 


Means quick production of good 
plates and the elimination of re- 
casts as far as possible. 


Moulding Blankets 


Hard and Soft Cork Blankets 
Heavy Wool Moulders 
Light Wool Moulders 


Thin Wool Moulders 
(All Sizes) 


Space Packing Felt 
4 Thicknesses—No. 25, 
No. 35, No. 40, No. 50 


Easy to tear, quick to place 


New England Newspaper 
Supply Company 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


Cable Address NENSCO 
Worcester, Mass. 
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SPECIAL SERVICES for adver- 
tising and circulation promotion 
can be marketed most economi- 
cally through the Classified Service 
of EDITOR & PUBLISHER. The 
demand is active—now is the time 
to advertise. 
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The splendid editorial in your issue Sev 
of July 7th, under the caption of “His 
Own Stuff,” is to my mind a very fine| Sé 
coverage of this all-important subject, | Sun 
and in the New Orleans States of to- | theit 
day we are republishing that splendid} J. 
bit of writing. I am enclosing herewith |the 
copies of our editorial pages in The |the 
Times-Picayune and the New Orleans |stea! 
States of July 4th, in which we treated Jabrc 
on the same subject. F 

I heartily concur with you that this |the 
outrageous tax should be repealed, |Abe 
since it is so obviously a special legis- | July 
lation springing from an admitted spirit }will 
of reprisal. The press of the nation] E 
should and will, I hope, take up the | whe 
cudgels for the freedom of the press in Jis 1 
this matter, so that other demagogues |Lon 
in other States will not take the “Sov- | F 
ereign State of Louisiana” as a pattern | staf 
and pick up the same method of pun- }Ber 
ishing those who have had the courage] E 
and decency to oppose ruthlessness in |nin; 
the public lives of those who are sup- | vac 
posed to administer the laws of their |Ow 
respective States. Qui 

Very truly yours, : 
. K. Nicuorson, President. 
The Times-Picayune Publishing Co. 
LONGAN ON VACATION 

George B. Longan, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Kansas City Star 
company, is in Colorado for a ten-day | hac 
vacation. Bu 

Vi 
NAMES “SPECIAL” | sib 

DeLisser, Boyd & Terhune, Inc., New an 
York, newspaper representatives, have Wl! 
been appointed national representatives W! 
for the Lansford (Pa.) Evening Rec- fic 
ord, effective Oct. 1, 1934. Kj 

Ye 
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Rebuilt Presses * 
3 

an 

SCOTT 24 and 32-page Presses, also | 
Modern Unit Type Multi-Unit Presses, ° | * 
te 

Quad, Sextuple, Octuple. ith 
. | at 

GOSS 24-page and 32-page with color | of 
deck, upper formers, good for black and_ | cc 
color work. i 
U 

HOE 40-page Simplex, and 2 48-page tz 
Hoe Sextuples, 1 Z-type Unit Super- s 
speed Octuple with Kohler Reels, 2 * , 
Lightning Decked Octuples. 
al 

Available for early delivery. . 
WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY: . 
Main Office & Factory. ............-..- Plainfield N. J. c 
Be NE DS 00 cccccnccesecs 230 West 41st Street : 
—— V 

»}C 

i 

For Everything Electric 
See General Electric z 

ih 

The complete G-E line enables \a 

you to entrust ome manufac- ( 

turer with the undivided ( 
responsibility for every elec- 3 

trical requirement of the I 

t 

f 


For particulars, address the 
nearest G-E office, or Gen- 
eral Electric, Dept. 6-201, 
Schenectady, New York. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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SUN MEN VISIT EUROPE 


Several Baltimore Executives Spend- 
ing Vacations Abroad 


Several members of the staffs of the 
Sunpapers, Baltimore, are spending 
their vacations in Europe this summer. 

J. Edwin Murphy, managing editor of 
the Evening Sun and vice-president of 
the A. S. Abell Co., left July 14 on the 
steamer Champlain for a short vacation 
abroad. 

Frank R. Kent, political columnist of 
the Sum and vice-president of the A. S. 
Abell Co., sailed on the Isle de France 
July 6 with Bernard M. Baruch and 
will spend some time at Vichy, France. 

Edmund Duffy, cartoonist of the Sun, 
who won the Pulitzer award this year, 
is now in Europe visiting friends in 
London and Paris. 

Frederic C. Nelson, of the editorial 
staff of the Sun, sailed July 4 on the 
Berengaria for a vacation in England. 

Hamilton Owens, editor of the Eve- 
ning Sun, has just returned from his 
vacation, during which he and Mrs. 
Owens drove their car to Gaspe Point, 
Quebec, and return. 








PROPAGANDA CHIEFS 
REVEAL ACTIVITIES 


| (Continued from page 7) 











had signed with the German Tourist 
Bureau on November 23, 1933. Mr. 
Viereck testified that he was respon- 
|sible for putting through this contract, 
and that his cut was $1,000 a month 
with an additional commission of $750, 
with the use of a secretary and an of- 
fice rent free. 

“You also advised with Dr. Otto 
Kiep, former Consul General in New 
| York?” asked Thomas W. Hardwick, 
‘counsel for the committee. 

“Yes, on the general aspects of pub- 
lic relations,” Viereck replied. “I was 
considered an expert on such matters.” 
In return for the moneys paid him 
he said he helped to edit a booklet 
prepared by the Byoir firm entitled, 
“Speaking of Hitler,” and another on 
an economic subject. 

In the way of services Mr. Viereck 
said they were of the same sort “that 
a lawyer gives to his client.” He in- 
terpreted events and personalities in 
| this country as they affected Germany 
and had interviewed many German 
officials, he added. In negotiating the 
contract for Byoir, he said he did not 
avor Ivy Lee because he “understood 
that Rockefeller publicists had under- 
taken a similar task for Soviet Russia.” 
Mr. Viereck later admitted that he 
‘new at the time also that Ivy Lee had 
vontracted to do publicity work for 
ertain German chemical and electrical 
uidustries and that in an article he 
had written on June 7, 1933, for a 
newspaper here he had mentioned Mr. 
‘ee’s work for Russia but had omitted 
Lis contract with the German interests. 
_Raymond Moley, former Assistant 
Secretary of State and one of the orig- 
inel members of the so-called Roose- 
ve't “rain trust,” told the House sub- 
|committee that the spread of Nazi prop- 
jaganda through American institutions, 
|whether by officially recognized German 
|government agents or mere sympathi- 
|zers, was a “menace to the nation.” 
|. Such propaganda has been imported 
jhere “in bales,” it was also testified, 
and distributed by the “Friends of New 
ermany,” a national organization of 
jpro-German leanings. Furthermore, it 
|was declared branches of the Stahlhelm, 
2 German veterans organization, had 
been established in various centers of 
t}: country whose members wear uni- 
lorms resembling the Hitler “Storm 
T-oops,” and who drill regularly and 


| 
| 


* Salute the Swastika emblem simultane- 


usly with the American Flag. 

Dr. Hans Luther, German Ambas- 
sador to the United States, was also 
linked to efforts to obtain favorable 
representation of the German situation 
in this country through the offer of 
gratuities in the way of free transpor- 
tation to American lecturers and au- 
thors visiting Germany. Among the au- 
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thors listed in the testimony as having 


received such favors were Burton 
Holmes, travel lecturer; Colonel E. 
Alexander Powell, author; Karl K. 


Kitchen, Mrs. Helen Appleton Reed, 
James Aswelt and Allen Cleaton. 

When Chairman McCormack inter- 
jected that it had been learned at the 
executive committee hearings at Wash- 
ington that Dr. L. Kiep, former Ger- 
man Consul General here, had spent 
$4,000 to finance propaganda against 
“Americans, or people in this country, 
whether Americans or not, because of 
race,” Mr. Moley commented, “I think 
it is thoroughly improper to do any such 
subsidizing in the United States, and 
especially by any one who is a German 
citizen and particularly so when he oc- 
cupies an official position.” 

The evidence on gratuities to lecturers 
and authors for favorable writings on 
German affairs came out through the 
reading into the record of letters and 
testimony furnished the committee by 
John Schroeder, managng director of 
the Hamburg American and North 
German Lloyd Lines, at a recent execu- 
tive session. In a letter introduced as 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Classified Advertising 
RATES 


SITUATIONS (Cash with Order) 

1 Time — .50 per line 

3 Times — .40 per line 

ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash with Order) 
1 Time — .75 per line 
4 Times — .60 per line 
Count six words to the line 

White space charged at same rate per line 
per i as earned b y of 
insertion. Minimum space, three lines. 
The Editor & Publisher reserves the right to 
classify, edit or reject any copy. 


Brokers 


Buying, Selling, Merging of newspapers. 
No leases or trades. No listing charge, 
Len Feighner, Pythian Building, Nash- 
ville, Mich., or J. . Mapoles, Murphy’s 
Hotel, Richmond, Va. 

















Available Desirable Bailies—Field exclu- 
sive, equipment adequate, earning divi- 
dends that justify price asked; in Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Illinois, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Michigan, J. B. 
Shale, Times Building, New York. 





Oklahoma Newspapers Only—Dailies and 
weeklies at fair prices. W. K. Leatherock, 
Newspaper Broker, Perry, Oklahoma. 





{f you are interested in buying a paper on 
the Pacific coast, write M. C. Moore, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 





Special Opportunity 





Newspaper Opportunity—For experienced 
young man who has the spirit of the 
pioneer and builder, there exists an op- 
portunity to grow and develop with a 
group of men about to engage in big oper- 
ations in important territory. $3,500 to 
$5,000 capital necessary. Confidential. Re- 
ply to Box A-692, Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation Promotion 


evidence, dated June 27, 1933, written 
by Heinz Schuengel, then managing di- 
rector of the North German Lloyd Line, 
to Dr. Rudolf Leitner, Counsellor to 
the German Embassy, it was set forth, 
“on the evening of the departure of 
the S. S. Bremen, Dr. Luther expressed 
the wish to have transmitted to Colonel 
E. Alexander Powell an invitation for 
a trip to Germany. 

“Dr. Luther attached great impor- 
tance to this favor, especially as he 
expects much good in favor of Germany 
to result from the activity of this well 
known author.” 








Help Wanted 


Wanted—Hustling street man who can 
take complete editorial charge of small 
city daily. No desk lizard tolerated, 
Must cover city hall, police and other 
main beats himself. Two assistants. Tell 
all first letter. No attention paid to re- 
plies that do not tell age, weight, height, 
how long a reporter, where worked, ref- 
erences, state of health, married or single 
and salary. A-695, Editor & Publisher. 








Situations Wanted 





Advertising Manager, qualified to initiate 
and carry through definite campaigns of 
business, develop non-advertisers and Na- 
tional accounts and prepare copy-layouts. 
Take complete charge, or will work under 
competent manager. Ten years on daily 
of 500,000 circulation. Box A-668, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Advertising Man or Manager—38, mar- 
ried, aggressive, working on practical ex- 
perience. Expert layout and copywriter, 
capable of taking charge. Will ge any- 
where. Opportunity foremost. A-667, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Advertising Solicitor, competent and ag- 
gressive. Proven ability as producer dur- 
ing depression; 5 years’ experience on 
daily. Single. Age 25. Anywhere. Ex- 
cellent references including present em- 
ployer. A-691, Editor & Publisher. 











Business Manager, Sales or Circulation 
Manager—Twenty years with four leading 
publishers in general magazine, business 
magazine and book fields. An excep- 
tional experience which covers business 
management, circulation management, ad- 
vertising promotion, direct mail selling, 
building and directing field sales staff. 
keen and sound analyzer of basic pub- 
lishing problems. A real producer at a 
salary you can afford. Outstanding refer- 
ences include past and present employers. 
An interview entails no obligation. Rob- 
ert D. hase, 258 West 97th Street, New 
York City. 





Circulation Manager—Specialist in build- 
ing strong carrier boy, office controlled, 
organizations. Was circulator on two 
newspapers of over 40,000 home delivered 
varied experience during past 20 years on 
morning, evening, Sunday and combina- 
tions, handling motor routes, newsdealers, 
mail, etc. Are you seeking a well sea- 
soned live-wire, who can “pep’’ up the 
old organization and regain lost ground? 
All my former employers will attest to 
ability as a promoter and an economist. 
Employed at present. Been here several 
years but desirous of position with broader 
future. A-683, Editor & Publisher. 
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Situations Wanted 


Circulation—I am in a _ standstill job, 
small salary and apparently no future. 
Still I can produce an enviable record in 
Phases of circulation work covering 
the past ten years. I don’t claim to know 
it all, but I’ve been where the going was 
tough and made the grade, so I will prove 
an asset to your circulation department. 
If you want someone who can handle boys, 
get results, give me the opportunity and 
Bd de the rest. A-677, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 








Composing Room Executive—Mechanical 
superintendent; metropolitan experience; 
responsible; capable; businesslike admin- 
istration; handle most difficult labor prob- 
lems; can get production, Will accept 
temporary work making survey or help 
solve any knotty problems in mechanical 


departments, Available any city. _Corre- 
spondence confidential. A-694, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Copy Desk Man—Experienced any desk. 








Fast, accurate, reliable. Will work any- 
where. Address P. J. &., 317 East 32nd 
Street, Paterson, N. J. Tel. Lambert 
3-1485J. 

Desk Man, reporter, proofreader. Four 
years on dailies. Go anywhere. Young, 
married. J. H., 547 E. 36th, Indian- 
apolis, Tel. WA-3982. 

Desk Man, rewrite, columnist, reporter. 


Will go anywhere in East. Twelve years’ 
experience on New York City and New 
Jersey dailies and press associations. 
Father of three. Not particular about 
hours or salary. Employed now, but seek- 
ing improvement. A-670, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





Editorial department, all-around man, with 
make-up experience, wants job. Will go 
anywhere. A-680, Editor & Publisher. 





Executive—Former successful publisher, 
38, seeks connection live daily. Capable 
editor, executive; loyal, eager to assume 
responsibility; trained all departments. 
Go anywhere. A-687, Editor & Publisher. 





Newspaper Executive, 40, 22 years unusual 
experience on papers from 35,000 to 350,000 
circulation. Intimate contact with and 
knowledge of every department. Fully 
capable assuming entire charge average 
sized property or responsible executive 
position with metropolitan newspaper. 
Full particulars upon request. A-681, 
Editor & Publisher. 





metropolitan 
warts perma- 
Any- 


News Photographer, young, 
and small city experience, 
nent Position. Own equipment. 
where. A-697, Editor & Publisher. 





News or Telegraph Editor, 31, college, 
married; 15 years’ experience, 6 as re- 
porter, 6 on rim, 3 in slot on newspapers 
in Minneapolis, Chicago, New Haven, 
Conn. Now in slot handling AP, UP, INS 
wires with four men on desk. Available 
Aug. 15, A-689, Editor & Publisher. 





Sports Writer—27, aggressive, resourceful, 
sober. Covering sports since 1923 on 23,000 
daily. Could head department. Will go 
without charge 100 miles from Philadel- 
phia for interview. A-693, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





Mechanical Equipment for Sale 





Photoengraving equipment for sale, com- 
plete plant or any part. Miles Machine 
Co., 480 West Broadway, N. Y. 





Circulation Man—Age 36. Twelve years’ 
experience District Manager, Road Man, 
City Circulator, Circulation Manager. 
Good record economical production. Thor- 
oughly familiar home delivery, boys, mail. 
Able to take charge of department on 
own initiative. Member ICMA. Now em- 
ployed, seeking better opportunity. A-690, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Equipment Wanted 





Wanted—Used 16 or 20 page rotary press 
with complete stereotyping equipment. 
Must be in good condition and priced 
right. Mean business so give complete in- 
formation, A-684, Editor & Publisher. 





Contest Promoters, Circulation Premiums 
—write giving full information about your 
contests and circulation promotion work. 
Give full details about your most suc- 
cessful contests or premium contests— 
Also information about your organization. 
Give names of papers that have used your 
campaigns. Address A-686, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Insurance Campaigns conducted en profit 
sharing basis. Policies by highest rated 
Companies. Write Allen Registry Bureau, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Promotion, to bring ‘‘better times,” Hud- 
son De Priest & Associates, world’s record 
circulation builders. 246 6th Ave., N. Y. C 








Better Daily Newspapers in every section 
of the country are using and unreservedly 
endorsing Partlowe Plan circulation-build- 
ing campaigns, more than ever fore. 
For quick definite A. B. C. circulation in- 
crease, regardless of business conditions in 
your field, write or wire collect The Charles 
Partlowe Company, Occidental Building, 
Indianapolis. 





Help Wanted 


Advertising Salesman—Experienced in local 
advertising, for executive position on suc- 
cessful Eastern newspaper. 
40 to 45. State experience, education, ref- 
erences, family, salary. Address A-688, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial and News Man—Opening now 
available for man who can write good, 
sound editorials and handle news beat on 
live daily of 4,000 circulation in famous 
Willamette Valley of Oregon. Pleasant 
climate, progressive community. Give 
full details of experience, age, references, 
etc. Democrat-Herald, Albany, Ore. 





Age not over 





Circulation Manager—Age 39; married; 20 
years’ experience morning, evening and 
Sunday newspapers upwards 250,000 cir- 
culation. Thoroughly versed in econom- 
ical operation, organization carriers, deal- 
ers, etc. Not looking for a swivel chair 
job, but a publisher who wants an hon- 
est, efficient, economical administration. 
Good references, ability and character. 
Box A-644, Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation Manager—Now employed, de- 
sires change. Thoroughly experienced for 
entire responsibility. Can give publisher 
increased circulation and revenue. Mar- 
ried, sober. A-674, Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation—Young man, employed, de- 
sires change where expansion is desired 
on sound and permanent program of gain. 
Have proven record of ability and steadi- 


ness in both city and suburban field. 
Present location with outstanding newspa- 
per. Anywhere. A-696, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 


Bought, Sold and Appraised 
All negotiations confidential 


Palmer, Suter & Palmer 


Business Established in 1899 
350 Madison Ave. New York 











a buyer through 





PROMOTION! 


Have you an idea or a developed plan to 
increase Advertising or Circulation? There is 
a demand for such services and you can reach 


Classified Service—Epi1Tor & PUBLISHER 
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ANNERLINE in New York Mir- 


ror: “Rockefeller Aide Nazi 
‘Master Mind.’” 

Overheard in a Times Square restau- 
rant: “I see that John D. Rockefeller 
is behind the German government’s at- 


tack on the Jews.” 
*x 


rw’ the brink of cynical despair, just 
as we are about to throw up the 
sponge and admit that this land of the 
free is indubitably headed for destruc- 
tion, destined to share the bitter fate 
of all of the great primitive civilizations 
that were sunk without a trace through 
human perversity, something comes 
along to rescue faltering faith. 

This time it is the boycott of immoral 
movies and rotten literature by the 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
churches—millions of members pledg- 
ing to withdraw their patronage as 
punishment for persistent violation of 
the American moral code. 

We had almost come to the sour 
conclusion that nothing could stop the 
demoralization of the film amusement 
and that the amazing circulation suc- 
cess of depraved literature was proof 
that the rank and file of society had 
lost all moral sense, up to the ears in 
the pollution and liking it. 

We were wrong, and hereby offer a 
blanket apology. Funny people, these 
Americans! They “take” about so 
much, and then—crash! 

* * * 


HERE is an important lesson in 

this incident for all who cater to 
the reading and picture-viewing pub- 
lic, the “Great They” who decide the 
fate of every publication and every 
amusement. The church boycott is no- 
tice in 750 poimt black caps to the 
smart Alecs of Broadway, Hollywood 
and elsewhere that down underneath 
his more or less world-hardened skin 
Mr. Average Citizen dislikes vulgar- 
ity, smut and dirt and that Mrs. Aver- 
age Citizen is by no means ready to 
accept as an American standard the 
double or triple moral code of the 
European Continent, Asia or the South 
Sea Isles. Husbands and wives take 
their children to see movies which de- 
pict something more amusing and pala- 
table than falsely romanticized vice and 
crime, and a youth and a maid may still 
blush (believe it or not) at those 
double-meaning “cracks” which bring 
laughs from the intestinal depths of 
the fat roués of Broadway to whom so 
many million-dollar Hollywood direc- 
tors cater with their best talents. 

* * * 


OYCOTT is a mean and savage 

weapon. I don't believe that any 
of these religious leaders enjoy using 
it. But some knife was necessary, since 
every patient resort had failed. The 
smut spreaders, lusting for box-office 
results, reckless of every social conse- 
quence and in tight-lipped defiance of 
respectable American tenets, had found 
« way to pass their stuff through every 
censorship, even the one they had set 
up for themselves. To my certain 
knowledge, for I have studied the situ- 
ation independently in Hollywood and 
read the rules written to govern the 
making and distribution of motion pic- 
tures, Will H. Hays had established a 
code for the picture makers which 
would fairly conserve decency accord. 
ing to the American standard, but 
Hollywood directors for years have 
flouted their own rules, though warned 
time and again that some day there 
would be disastrous reactions. If ever 
a prophet could say “I told you so,” it 
is Mr. Hays in this dark movie hour. 
Be it said to his credit that he took 
the slurs of his critics and played 
“goat” 





kept on trying to compel the motion 
picture industry to accept the spirit as 
well as the rules of the association of 
which Mr. Hays has been the misnamed 
a 
* * * 

be you know Broadway and its brazen 

bluffers, who propose to use every 
amusement outlet to suckerize the 
American people, you are also ac- 
quainted with some of the Hollywood 
magnates and their rings of cold-eyed 
directors and writers, all steeped in the 
same cynicism, each convinced beyond 
dispute that the great 85 per cent of 
common people remain what Barnum 
called them and that the short-cut to 
their patronage is a dope composed of 
one part thrill, one part legs and one 
part gutteral laughter, all dished up as 
glittering and high-priced romance, 
sex sophistication, and “jokes.” And 
this seems to me a strange delusion, 
since it is a fact that the many decent, 
moral, fine pictures that have in the 
past flowed across the country and the 
world, have been the biggest profit 
makers. I'll venture, with some ex- 
perience at hand, the real reason for 
the continuous and often unprofitable 
flood of indency on the silver screen is 
that those who have produced such stuff 
are themselves low-minded. They gave 
off a natural product. It has taken a 
church boycott and, according to the 
responsible Motion Picture Herald, a 
falling off of 12 per cent of paid ad- 
missions in 45 days, to give that cal- 
loused gentry a shake-up long overdue. 

*x* * * 


OMETHING is being done about 

it now, out in Hollywood, be sure 
ot that. Joe Breen, the two-fisted as- 
sistant to Mr. Hays, once of Philadel- 
phia North American and at heart a 
good newspaperman now, has his coat 
otf and what he is saying about what is 
fit and what is unfit for screening car- 
ries a terrific punch to the cowering, 
found-out direction and script-writing 
ilk. For years they have been scoffing 
at the Hays rules. Mr. Breen is as 
good a Catholic as I know. He has a 
wife and five children, all red-headed 
and freckled. He possesses the sensi- 
bilities of the normal parent and for as 
long as I have known him has been 
raging against the very elements that 
have brought down the rafters of 
Hollywood in the most remarkable pub- 
lic revolt in the history of amusements. 
Mr. Breen has just been appointed um- 
pire of the movies, assigned to preview 
every picture and to order the product 
cut, remade or discarded. He will be 
guided by a code that has for four years 
been available to producers, and ac- 
cepted by them, but latterly. regarded 
by many directors as irksome and in 
the way of progress and profit. It is 
understood that violations of these 
rules can now be punished by $25,000 
fines. Smut, glossed vice, faked ro- 
mance, unhealthy sex appeal, will not 
pass Joe Breen, if he can spot it. He 
is that kind of an editor. 

= ee 

DO not mean to infer in these gen- 

eral assertions that there are no de- 
cent people in the motion picture busi- 
ness in Hollywood, performers man- 
agers and a few directors. I have sat 
with them and heard them rave over 
the low average appetite of the Ameri- 
can public in the modern day. They 
labored under the delusion that the 
lusts of the lustful constituted a com- 
mand to their industry. I sometimes 
hear newspapermen talk the same non- 
sense. “Give ’em what they want” 
is a dangerous slogan for any news- 
paper or amusement. It leads to the 
gutter and to moral boycotts. The edi- 


with conspicuous fortitude, but tor and the movie director need never 
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be stampeded into demoralization since 
they hold the power. There is a broad, 
black line between social right and 
wrong, easily discernable by conscien- 
tious men. Decency does not connote 
prudery. Wholesomeness is easily con- 
served by wholesome people. 

The trouble with Hollywood is, as I 
have indicated, a perverted sense of 
values and also a false system of judg- 
ment. The movies run in crazy cycles 
of interest. One “lot” brings out a 
success and all others attempt to imi- 
tate it. Such a cycle started with the 
famous newspaper picture, “The Front 
Page,” which more or less accurately 
depicted a phase of hard-boiled news- 
paper business in a metropolitan com- 
munity. The man who wrote the book 
knew what he was writing about. It 
was true of a few men of one city. But 
the success of the picture precipitated 
an imitative cycle and pretty soon the 
screen was flooded with pictures of 
tough newspapermen and sob-sisters in 
action, written mainly by script artists 
who had small or strange notions 
about the newspaper business and who 
did not scruple to ascribe hard-boiled 
methods tu every newspaper office in 
the land, including the innocent, law- 
abiding and inoffensive country weekly. 
An actress came along with a success, 
doing in the movies some of the stutf 
that had caused her arrest in New 
York when she had attempted it on 
the legitimate stage, and presently polite 
harlotry was a movie ace. I am con- 
vinced that the popular line * ‘Come up 
and see me, some time,” was a social 
mischief-maker that contributed a lead- 
ing reason for the religious revolt. 

* * * 


Adora pitfall for the movie 
folks has been the system of ap- 
praising the value of picture releases. 
The method has been to make the 
first showing in Hollywood or on 
Broadway and depend upon the judg- 
ment of the reviewers. Several are 
self-respecting men, but others are 
as tough and ignorant as any who 
write tor the press. New York and 
Hollywood audiences are not typical. 
Thus have we seen pictures that were 
smeared all over with the grease of 
vice and crime or riddled with inde- 
cency, lauded to the skies in the wildest 
of newspaper superlatives. They might 

“go” in certain Broadway houses, pat- 
ronized by racy tolks, but Hollywood 
fatuously accepted such criticism as 
valid for the great American field, and 
when the picture was shown in towns 
where common moral standards are still 
respected and where men _ take their 
wives and children to “the pictures,” the 
New York critical appraisal was far 
from accurate. Another cardinal abuse 
has been the failure of local newspapers 
to employ skilled movie critics and 
print their stuff regardless of local ex- 
hibitor influence or advertising patron- 
age. I regard the slitherly press agent 
dope that has passed as “movie criti- 
cism” in scores of newspapers as one 
of the meanest deceptions practiced on 
the reading public. Maybe this boy- 
cott, which started on Main Street, the 
most important thorougkfare in 
America, and not on Broadway, will 
make some editors, as well as movie 
folks, take a new slant on moral re- 
sponsibility. 

* * 

be the “good old days” of 50 years 

ago, concerning which this writer is 
rapidly beceming expert due to the 
preparation of material to appear in 
Eprror & PusiisHer’s Golden Jubilee 
Number, which will be along to you 
next week, newspapers were wont to 
publish what editors called “miscellany.” 
Maybe I’m crumbling with age and 
have lost copy judgment, but I think 
much of that old stuff was more in- 
teresting than a good deal of our mod- 
ern feature matter. 

In the premier edition of the McKees- 
port (Pa.) News, which is also cele- 
brating its 50th anniversary this year, 
there appeared what the editor was dis- 
posed to label “a literary curiosity.” It 
is a strange specimen of alliteration in 
an acrostic which employed the entire 
alphabet. The old-timers used to enjoy 


such play with words. The author of 
the following is unknown: 

“An Austrian army, awfully arrayed, 
Boldly, by battery, besieged Belgrade. 
Cossack commanders cannonading come, 
Dealing destruction’s devastating doom, 
Every endeavor engineers essay, 

For tame, for fortune—fighting furious 
fray, 
eer =" ae generals grapple—great 


How honors Heaven heroic hardihood! 

Infuriate—indiscriminate in ill, 

aay kill kinsmen—kindred kindred 
i 

Labor low levels loftiest longest lines— 

Men march ’mid mounds, ‘mid moles, 
‘mid murderous mines. 

Now noisy numbers notice nought 

Of outward obstacles, opposing ought; 

Poor patriots, partly purchased, partly 
pressed, 

Quite quaking, quickly, quarter quest 

Reason returns; religion’s right re. 
dounds, 

Suwarrow stops such sanguinary sounds, 

Truce to the Turk—triumph to thy 
train! 

Unjust, unwise, unmerciful Ukrane! 

Vanish vain victory, vanish victory vain! 

Why wish we warfare? wherefore wel- 
come were 

Xerxes, Ximenes, Xanthus, Xaviere? 

Yield, xs youths, ye yeomen, yield your 
ye 

Zeno’s, Zarpater’s Zoroaster’s zeal, 

And all attracting—against arms ap- 
peal.” 

x* * * 
| the offices of the McClatchy News- 
papers of California, including the 

Sacramenio Bee, Fresno Bee and Mo- 

desto Bee, a set of rules for editors and 

writers is posted on the bulletin re a 

They were written years ago b 

McClatchy who calls them ae 

Bee Rules.” They read as follows: 

The Bee demands of all its writers 
accuracy before anything else. Better 
lose an item than make a splurge one 
day and correct it the next. 

Equally with that, it demands abso- 
lute fairness in the treatment of news. 
heports must not be colored to please 
a friend or wrong an enemy. 

Don’t editorialize in the news col- 
umns. An accurate report is its own 
best editorial. 

Don’t exaggerate. Every exaggera- 
tion hurts immeasurably the cause it 
pretends to help. 

If a mistake is made, it must be cor- 
rected. It is as much the duty of a 
Bee writer to work to the rectification 
of a wrong done by an error in an item, 
as it is first to use every precaution not 
to allow that error to creep in. 

Be extremely careful of the name and 
reputation of women. Even when deal- 
ing with an unfortunate, remember that 
so long as she commits no crime, other 
than her own sin against chastity, she 
is entitled at least to pity. 

Sneers at race or religion, or physical 
deformity will not be tolerated. “Dago,” 
“Mick,” “Sheeny,” even “Chink” or 
“Jap”, these are absolutely forbidden. 

This rule of regard for the feelings of 
others must be observed in every avenue 
of news, under any and all conditions. 

There is a time for humor and there 
is a time for seriousness. The Bee likes 
snap and ginger at all times. It will 
not tolerate flippancy on serious subjects. 

The furnisher of an item is entitled 
to a hearing for his side at all times, 
not championship. If the latter is ever 
deemed necessary, the editorial depart- 
ment will attend to it. 

Interviews given the paper at the 
paper’s request are to be considered im- 
mune from sneers or criticism. f 

In every accusation against a public 
official or private citizen, make every 
effort to have the statement of the ac- 
cused given prominence in the original 
item. 

In the case of charges which are not 
ex-officio or from a public source, it is 
better to lose an item than to chance the 
doing of a wrong. 

Consider The Bee always as a tribu- 
nal that desires to de justice to all; that 
fears far more to do injustice to the 
poorest beggar than to clash swords 
with wealthy injustice. 
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URKISE 


An operator can make a complete 
change of all three Model H split maga- 
zines in less than sixty seconds. As the 
number of changes required in many 
composing rooms will run as high as a 
hundred or more per day, this quick- 
change feature of Model H is of the 
utmost importance. It speeds up head- 
letter and other display composition and 
reduces costs. 

A particular advantage of Model H 
is the convenient position to which the 
split magazines slide down for removal, 
as shown in the picture at the right. The 
operator need not lean forward or ex- 
tend his arms in an awkward position 
to grasp the magazine to be changed. 
The new way brings the weight close to 
the body, where it is very easy to lift, as 
compared with lifting the same weight 
with both arms extended. 

This applies to all three Model H split 
magazines—top, middle and bottom. 


INTERTYPE 


| Koy a O hth lol ares ere 
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Display 
Composition 


The new Model H Intertype is a highly pro- 
ductive machine designed especially for head- 
letter and display composition. It carries three 
72-channel split magazines. The magazines are 
extra-wide and therefore accommodate larger 
matrices than will run in an ordinary 72-channel 
magazine. 

Model H split magazines are fully two inches 
wider than other 72-channel magazines. Hence 
they accommodate larger matrices, permitting 
a wider range of composition without the use of 
side magazine equipment. 

Full-width display faces up to 30 point, some 
36 point faces, and condensed faces of even 
larger sizes—caps, lower case, figures and 
points —can be run in Model H magazines. For- 
merly the caps of nearly all 30 point faces had 
to be run in side magazines. 
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All Three Magazines Can Be 
Changed IN ONE MINUTE 


Count the display lines in any issue of 
any newspaper, or in almost any kind 
of job or publication composition. Note 
that an overwhelmingly large propor- 
tion of all display lines are set in sizes | 
not larger than 30 point. Thus it will be 
found that the new Model H Intertype 
includes within its range nearly all sizes 
of headletter and display which are 
commonly used in volume in any kind 
of composition. 





INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


360 Furman Street, Brooklyn, New York 
Chicago, 130 North Franklin Street: New Orleans, 1007 
Camp Street; San Francisco, 152 Fremont Street: Los 
Angeles, 1220 South Maple Avenue: Boston. 8 Federal 
Street; Canada, Toronto Type Foundry Co. Ltd., Toronto 
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Set on the Intertype in Cairo 
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Editor 


LA PRENSA OPENS $3,000,000 PLANT 
CLIMAXING 65 YEARS OF PROGRESS 





Argentine Daily’s Press Equipment Called One of Most Modern 
in the World—Building Covers Almost an Entire Block 
—Room for Expansion Is Provided 





IXTY-FIVE years of continual 
progress by one of the world’s 
largest newspapers was climaxed July / 
when La Prensa, Buenos Aires, tor- 
mally inaugurated its new mechanical 
plant. It contains what is considered 
one of the most up-to-date newspaper 
presses in the world, the largest ma- 
chine of its kind ever constructed in 
South America. 
The total cost of the new plant is 
more than $3,000,000. Its formal open- 
ing came after all finishing touches had 
been given to the new equipment, which 
La Prensa has been using since May. 
The opening was held under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz, co- 
director of the newspaper and nephew 
of the director, Ezequiel P. Paz, who 
is now in Europe. 

La Prensa was founded Oct. 18, 1869, 
by Jose C. Paz, father of the present 
owner-director, Don Ezequiel Paz. Its 
development has paralleled the develop- 
ment and growth of Argentina. This 
was strikingly illustrated by the primi- 
tive little hand press on which the first 
issues of the paper were laboriously 
printed, and which now stands in the 
main La Prenza building. 

Contrasting with this relic the bat- 
tery of 21 units, composing the new 
press, is now thundering forth hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies and auto- 
matically flings them into a fleet of 
waiting trucks. 

The new plant houses, besides all 
mechanical branches, the photographic 
and engraving departments and two 
large warehouses for newsprint. 

La Prensa’s main building, an impos- 
ing structure on the wide Avenida de 
Mayo, will continue to house the man- 
agement, editorial and business depart- 
ments, with enlarged quarters made 
possible by transfer of typographical ac- 
tivities to the new site. In addition to 
these two central buildings, the news- 
paper has a rotogravure plant for Sun- 
day and other special sections. It also 
houses in its own buildings many branch 
offices inside and outside of Buenos 
Aires, such as the La Plata branch 
which is a small reproduction of the 
main edifice here. 

The new plant occupies almost an en- 
tire block, and was designed in accord- 
ance with latest developments in news- 
paper efficiency. The 21 units of the 
powerful new press are divided into sets 
of three. Each set has a double auto- 
matic folder which folds each paper and 
divides the press run into bundles of 
50. The press units and folders form 
seven sextuples, giving the huge press 
great flexibility. It can be operated as 
sextuples, double-sextuples, octuples, 
couble-octuples and quintuples. R. Hoe 
& Co. manufactured the units. 

The press is 150 feet long and weighs 
750 tons. Fifty-six motors furnishing 
1,250 horsepower, are required to oper- 
ate it. 

Fully equipped, the press carries 63 
huge rolls of newsprint. Its entire 
movement is controlled automatically by 
the most modern system of push-but- 
tons. Equipment also includes auto- 
matic detectors of paper breaks, which 
stop operation as soon as a roll is torn, 
and a system designed to prevent acci- 
dents. All ink is fed electrically from 
two tanks weighing more than six tons 
each. Goodrich rollers are used. The 
press is driven by General Electric 
drives. 

On the basement floor, besides the 
presses, is the most modernly designed 
and equipped stereotyping foundry. It 
turns out the plates which are placed 
on the press cylinders. In the foundry, 
a system of automatic autoplate machin- 
ery produces the curved metal plates 
from composing room matrices at the 
rate of four a minute. They are auto- 
matically trimmed, water-cooled, and 
move on an automatic plate conveyor 


to the press. It requires 336 plates to 
completely equip all units. After use 
they travel automatically back to the 
foundry on another conveyor to the 
melting pots. Stereotyping equipment 
was made by Wood Newspaper Ma- 
chinery Corporation. 

As copies of La Prensa come off the 
press, they are carried by 14 conveyors 
to the mailing room. 

Composition of the paper begins on 
the second floor, where the typesetting 
machines, make-up room and matric- 
ing departments are located. A night 
editor’s office is on the second floor. 
Here an automatic printer telegraph, 
connected with the offices of the United 
Press and La Prensa’s main editorial 
offices, records the latest news from all 
over the world. The second floor is 
also the terminal for a system of pneu- 
matic tubes connecting the new plant 
with the central offices. Pneumatic 
containers make the trip in little over 
a minute. 

Inauguration of the new plant fol- 
lowed several years of planning by Don 
Ezequiel Paz, under whose long direc- 
tion La Prensa has made its principal 
strides. As a forecast of the future, the 
two huge rooms in the basement and 
first floors, where the presses are lo- 
cated, have sufficient space for two more 
similar batteries of presses of 21 units 
each. 





NEW PLANT FOR WEEKLY 
A new and modern printing plant is 
being provided for the Federalsburgh 
(Md.) Times. The building is a two- 
story brick in the heart of the town. 
G. Arthur McDaniel is editor and man- 
ager of the Times, which is a weekly. 
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PRINTING CONTEST PLANNED 


Northwest Press Aims to Improve 
Advertising Reproduction 

A contest aimed to stimulate better 
returns for national advertisers through 
better printing of their copy was an- 
nounced this week by the Northwest 
Press Association in a bulletin issued 
by Roy Ring, managing director, from 
the Minneapolis office. 

Mechanical departments on 38 daily 
newspapers in Minnesota, Upper Wis- 
consin, South Dakota, North Dakota 
and northern Iowa will compete for the 
$100 cash prize offered by the associa- 
tion and supplementary prizes offered 
by individual publishers. The contest 
opens on July 15th and ends December 
15th. 

The Better Printing Committee which 
has arranged the contest includes Clough 
Gates, Superior Telegram, chairman; 
Fred Schilplin, St. Cloud Times, and 
Carl E. Thomas, Rochester Post-Bul- 
letin. Judges named by this committee 
are Bert Foster, mechanical superin- 
tendent of the Minneapolis Journal; G. 
O. Ludke, Bureau of Engraving, Min- 
neapolis, and Prof. Kenneth E. Olson, 
department of journalism, University 
of Minnesota. 

In connection with this contest the 
department of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota is also sponsor- 
ing a general excellence contest. 


HEADS NEW DEPARTMENT 


Fred C. Cole, now sales promotion 
executive, American Type Founders 
Sales Corporation, will head a newly 
organized department, July 16, the mis- 
cellaneous merchandising department, 
which will centralize sales direction of 
counter goods, store and counter dis- 
plays, at 22 branch stores and 3 dealers 
in 23 cities. Mr. Cole will have as his 
chief assistant, Herbert Zimmer, for 
several years counter salesman at the 
New York branch, and a field salesman 
for a short time. 








PIONEER DAILY AT GRAND COULEE DAM 














Mrs. Richard Bushell (left) and Mrs. W. R. Ross standing before the office 


of the Daily Booster. 


RAND COULEE, Wash., July 9— 

The day of the pioneer daily is not 
gone if you will take the word of Mrs. 
Richard Bushell and Mrs. W. R. Ross, 
whose husbands are the business man- 
ager and editor, respectively, of the 
Grand Coulee Daily Booster. 

Here, at the site of what will one 
day be one of the world’s largest dams, 
bids for the first $63,000,000 unit of 
which were opened June 18, the Bushell 
and Ross families are putting out, un- 
der some handicaps, a daily newspaper. 
All four members of the family take 
turns at the Linotype and press. 

Preparations for the Grand Coulee 
dam on the Columbia River, a project 
fathered by Rufus Woods, publisher of 
the nearby Wenatchee Daily World, are 
exciting hustle and bustle for the men. 
But for the women, say Mrs. Bushell 
and Mrs. Ross, this sage-brush country 
is not too thrilling. 

“There is no landscape, no architec- 
ture in this mushroom boom town. . . 
nothing but men, sunburned laborers 


with bristly whiskers,” the two news- 
paper pioneeresses say. 

_The river, more than 300 feet below, 
yields its water expensively because of 
piping and pumping costs. “Last 
month,” Mrs. Bushell almost complained, 
“the barber paid $56 for water, so you 
can see how sparingly we use it for 
washing and drinking. “And hot! Why, 
110 in the shade is nothing for this 
Central Washington ‘desert.’ ” 

_Of course there are some commpensa- 
tions in editing a pioneer daily, these 
women hasten to add. 

“You see, there are but few families, 
so in a city of 1,800 we have 700 sub- 
scribers. And talk about reader inter- 
est! We are holding a queen contest 
and we get back exactly, every day, as 
many coupons as the number of our 
press runs!” 

Mr, Bushell was once with the busi- 
ness department of the Everett (Wash.) 
Daily News and in 1901 was the pub- 
lisher of the Snohomish (Wash.) 
Tribune. 


TIME SCHEDULE SHOWS 

WHERE DELAYS OCCUR 

Bridgeport (Conn) Times - Star’s 
Chart Reveals Day-by-Day Per- 


of Various 
Departments 


formance 


A time schedule which enables the 
publisher to put his finger on the cause 
of any delay in production and at the 
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Bridgeport Times-Star time chart. 


same time serves to keep various de- 
partments on the alert to prevent edi- 
tion holdups is used by the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Times-Star, evening daily. 

Henry D. Bradley, president and 
general manager, told Eprtor & Puvs- 
LISHER that the principal value of the 
chart is in the fact that it clearly shows 
the cause of any delay and has a re- 
sulting psychological effect on the de- 
partment responsible. 

The chart is posted in a prominent 
position where all department heads can 
see it, and filled in daily after all edi- 
tions have gone, data being taken from 
the various departmental reports. It is 
simple in form and can be understood 
readily by anyone who inspects it. 

The sheet is ruled off horizontally 
and vertically, with a horizontal space 
provided for each day of the month. 
Following the date numeral appears the 
day of the week, then the number of 
pages of that day’s issue. Vertical 
spaces are provided for each edition, 
which are filled in for the number of 
minutes late out of the composing room. 

The next vertical space is for nota- 
tion of number of minutes late out of 
the stereotype room, followed by col- 
umns for the pressroom and mailing 
room. Separate columns for “start” 
and “finish” are provided under the |at- 
ter two department headings, as delays 
incurred during operation would not ap- 
pear if only the start were recorded. 

_ The final column for recording of 
time notes the exact time of departure 
of the last circulation car carrying pa- 
pers. After that is a wide space for the 
name of “department at fault” and an- 
other wide one for “cause and remarks.” 

It will be noted that the chart is far 
from complicated, requiring but a mo- 
ment’s effort daily to fill in, but it 
gives a complete picture of production 
delays, showing where they originated 
and whether any time was made up be- 
tween the point of loss and the outer 
door of the mailing room. 

Recording the production history of 
each day on the chart is an effective 
means of correcting the causes of hold- 
ups, Mr. Bradley pointed out, because 
no department head likes to see his de- 
partment continually win the doubtful 
honor of being at fault in delays. 


JOINS HALL PRINTING 
Edward F. McSweeney, Jr., has 
joined the W. F. Hall Printing Com- 
pany, Chicago, as vice-president in 
charge of sales planning and develop- 
ment. Mr. McSweeney, who was for- 





merly in advertising agency work in 
New York, went with the Hall com- 
pany in 1933 to study the possibilities 
of a sales promotion campaign. 
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Can the Plasticity of Rubber Rollers 


for Presses Be Standardized? 


All Manufacturers Are Now Working Toward Softer Coverings, Which 
Give Better Printing, But Are of Yet Unknown Durability 


| pe early Nineteen Twenties, one 
of the large rubber manufacturers be- 
gan to experiment with rubber rollers 
for newspaper presses and a few more 
progressive newspapers, with fear and 
trembling, put in a few distributors and 
vibrators. Gaining courage, by expe- 
rience, this same firm offered a rubber 
form roller. There is no need to dwell 
on the early troubles of these pioneer 
rollers; all press rooms are familiar 
with the difficulties the rubber manu- 
facturer experienced in those days. 

For some time this original manu- 
facturer had the field to itself, but 
slowly other rubber companies com- 
menced to experiment, and in 1926 we 
had another roller for comparison. In 
1927, two more companies came along ; 
in 1928, two more; in 1929, one more, 
and in 1930, another one entered the 
field. By that time we had eight manu- 
facturers, all prepared to accept orders 
for distributors and vibrators. Each 
manufacturer was a little chary, for a 
time, about tackling form rollers. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to discuss in any way the manufacture 
of rubber rollers, but to review what 
has happened in one press room equipped 
with all eight of these different manu- 
facturers’ products over a period of 
years. 

Soon after the adoption of rubber 
rollers, came the high-speed presses. 
Speeds up to 30,000 and 36,000 per 
hour had been the order of the day in 
practically all press rooms up to that 
time. The use of the time-honored glue- 
and-glycerine composition roller, with 
summer and winter rollers and the mul- 
titude of spare stocks to keep this cycle 
workable, together with hot summer 
nights, when to lose eight or 10 or even 
30 or 40 rollers in one night was not 
unusual, and not forgetting the fre- 
quent wash-ups necessary before or 
after the run and occasionally during 
the run, would drive almost any press- 
room foreman to try even a wooden 
roller if it would print and he could 
only get away from these troubles. So 
the rubber manufacturers received a 
great deal of hearty cooperation, but 
there were also some doubts as to form 
rollers working a satisfactory job. 

Before the days of rubber rollers, 
the writer had occasion to do a great 
deal of experimenting to get a rubber 
impression roller for rotogravure print- 
ing. If the roller was too hard, it re- 
quired excessive pressure to take the 
ink out of the etchings of the copper 
cylinder; if too soft, there was a tend- 
ency to wrinkle the paper. As the 
result, a “plastometer” was obtained to 
determine the proper plasticity at which 
these impression rollers worked best. 
Once that point was determined, it was 
a simple matter to notify any rubber 
manufacturer exactly what plasticity 
was required, not shutting out competi- 
tion, and for the last 14 years we have 
run without incident. The plastometer 
is part of the equipment of all paper 
mills, the various oo rollers used on 
the paper-making machines being or- 
dered to a required plasticity for their 
work. All rubber manufacturers are 
equipped and familiar with their uses. 
The illustration (Page XI) will give a 
general idea of this useful instrument. 

In the use of the plastometer it must 
be kept in mind that a plasticity reading 
for a given material obtained by using 
the instrument is not definitely a specific 
quality, such as, for instance, specific 
gravity, specific heat, etc. In fact, plasto- 
meter readings of different samples are 
not even comparable, unless conditions 
of obtaining the data are similar. On 
of the conditions to be watched which 
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greatly affects readings is thickness of 
sample being tested; especially is this 
true in the range where thickness meas- 
Another factor is 


urements are small. 
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hardness and rigidity of support for 
sample during test. 

Then there is the question of which 
point to use, since the plastometer is 
equipped with 4%-inch and %-inch ball 
points. The smaller point is for harder 
substances, the larger for softer sub- 
stances. As long as the same point is 
used for different samples under com- 
parison, the readings will be compara- 
tive, unless some of the samples are so 
soft that the point begins to break down 
the substance structure. For such sub- 
stances the readings will be higher com- 
paratively than the true plasticity of the 
particular material should show. 

In spite of these possible causes of 
variability and discrepancy in plasticity 
values, they are unimportant where read- 
ings are taken of two or more form 
rollers from the same press but with 
different coverings. Here cores are alike 
and rubber covering thicknesses are the 
same, so the headings are truly compara- 
tive, The same logical reasoning applies 
to vibrators and even press blankets 
made to identical and definite thickness 
specifications where tests are made on 
the same bench or plane surface support. 


Similarly, samples and test conditions 
for other products can be brought to 
uniformity and then plastometer read- 
ings furnish valuable information. 

Plastometer readings were taken from 
all rollers received soon after we se- 
riously took up the adoption of rubber 
rollers. These readings were taken 
from each end of the rubber covering 
and the centre. Some of the early read- 
ings on vibrators were 149-160-151, on 
form rollers 168-175-171. It was ob- 
vious these rollers were too hard, and 
in 1928 we received softer rollers with 
readings of around 200. In 1929, we 
received form rollers which gave read- 
ings 250-257-257; these rollers printed 
well for a time, but soon commenced to 
swell on the ends, necessitating grind- 
ing, with the result there was a tend- 
ency by all the makers to go back 
to the original plasticity or degree of 
hardness. In 1930 and 1931, plastome- 
ter readings showed a decrease in hard- 
ness, and in 1932, and later in 1933, we 
were well over the 200 mark, and our 
latest shipment in 1934 showed we were 
close to 230 

In 1929, one rubber manufacturer in 
particular sent in some form rollers 
which showed a plasticity reading of 
460-468-467. This was quite surprising, 
and we watched their performance with 
a great deal of interest. They worked 
very well for some months, when swell- 
ing developed and we took them out to 
be reground. When taken from the 
press, we were surprised to find the 
plastometer readings were 578-568-545 
—after taking a rough cut off the roller 
they were reduced to 468-503-545, and 
after finishing the roller the readings 
were 465-468-447. Evidently the oil in 
the ink had softened the surface of the 
roller. Two of these rollers are still 
in use, and they were ground and fin- 
ished equally as well as the much harder 
rollers. 

In 1933 we received some rubber roll- 
ers from another maker—the 4-inch 
vibrators were 319-309-332—the 7-inch 
forms were 379-361-366. These rollers 
have been running for some months and 
are doing excellent work. 

There has been a general trend among 
the manufacturers to soften rollers for 
the past two years, either on request, or 
through their experience in manufac- 
ture. Hard rollers on speeds up to 
32,000-34,000 were not so annoying, but 
for speeds 40,000-45,000 it is entirely 
another story. At these higher speeds 
the hard rubber roller causes consider- 








VARIOUS MAKES OF RUBBER ROLLER PLASTICITY 
TESTS 

DESCRIPTION PLASTOMETER READING 
RUBBER CO. “A” NO. 1 CENTRE NOv2 
6” Vibrator, 19383 Shipment ...........ccececes 202 208 212 
6%” Form, 1934 ” cas a eime eck ola/o:e/oveal ace” a 207 210 
RUBBER CO. “B” 
6” Vibrator, 1933 Shipment ...........cccese. 168 163 162 
6%” Form, 1933 ti ica aralivesaidecacerMateinané mee 166 176 
6” Vibrator, 1934 i eaeia a -ateiareiae wolw ece'claig eee 218 226 
644” Form, 1934 Kewdheauivccnvcces ce Ge 237 242 
RUBBER CO. “C” 
4” Vibrator, 1984 Shipment ..........ccccccees 319 309 332 
7 Form, 1934 ™ Gav neaw eee swe eeees we 361 366 
RUBBER CO. “D” 
7 Form, Se IR cc cccccecccevcccese. M6 191 199 
7” Form, 1933 i RareWuinegedcececiecaw ae 235 231 
RUBBER CO. “E” 
7” Form, Be I ios ccccdidcsccavedces 200 278 281 
7 Form, 1928 ” i deaisnaie ater cians or siey elutes ae 317 328 
RUBBER CO. “F” 
7” Form, INE ooo acevecccccescas, 408 431 429 








able roller jump, and on several papers, 
running at speeds of 40,000 and above, 
it is quite noticeable. 

A 6-inch composition form roller has 
a plastometer reading of 675 for a win- 
ter roller and about 10 per cent less 
for summer rollers, so it is not surpris- 
ing that rubber rollers of 200 plasticity 


‘are much too hard. It was quite notice- 


able the softer rubber roller showed no 
roller jumps at the higher speeds, but 
it was evident with the harder rollers 
there was a tendency to bounce when 
going over the uneven surface of the 
plate or passing the cylinder gap. The 
higher executives complained of dirty 
type. 

In the weight of the rubber roller 
and the composition roller there was 
very little difference. A 6-inch rubber 
roller with one inch of rubber weighed 
150 pounds, and a 6-inch composition 
roller with one inch of composition 
weighed 160 pounds. These were roll- 
ers from old presses. The newer press 
rollers are heavier; a rubber 7-inch 
form weighed 246 pounds, and a 74- 
inch form weighed 262 pounds. 

Strengthening of the sockets and care- 
ful adjustments does not entirely elimi- 
nate roller jumps when running over 
40,000 on these hard rollers, but, as 
before stated, it was not apparent at 
the same speed with the softest roller. 

There is another bad feature of hard 
rubber form rollers, a tendency to skid 
or drag on the plate surface before they 
are up to speed. Slow motion copies at 
their best are not to be compared with 
copies printed at speed; this inherent 
fault of the hard roller materially in- 
creases the slow motion copies and a 
tendency to throw out more copies, with 
a consequent increase of waste; the 
softer and tackier roller does not skid 
on the plate as much. Running at high 
speeds, the vibrators and intermediates 
have a tendency to slip; this produces 
a lighter sheet at the high speeds, so 
there are many reasons why we would 
welcome a softer roller. 

The magazine printers are becoming 
more interested in rubber rollers; with 
the character of ink they use, the softer 
roller will undoubtedly work more 
efficiently than the hard roller. It is 
true many magazines are using rubber 
rollers, but the opinions of their press- 
men and superintendents are very much 
at variance. In a recent talk with the 
production manager of one of the larg- 
est magazine houses, he stated that if 
they could get a rubber roller nearer 
the softness of the composition roller, 
they would go to rubber rollers at once ; 
at the present time they are still feel- 
ing their way. 

It is evident that the rubber manu- 
facturers have been doing a lot of 
thinking about this problem, with the 
older makers slowly building up a softer 
roller, and the newer makers starting 
courageously with a very much softer 
roller. What the life of these softer 
rollers will be, will take two or three 
years to determine. We have rubber 
rollers which have been in use six and 
seven years; these are distributors, and 
some form rollers have been in use 
over five years. 

The question naturally arises—what 
are you going to do about it? Here’s 
a thought. In order to justify the, ex- 
pense of changing from composition 
rollers to rubber rollers and the ex- 
pense of regrinding them from time to 
time, together with the cost of recover- 
ing, it is necessary that rubber rollers 
show a life of at least five years. Prac- 


tically all large press-rooms in the coun- 
(Continued on page XI) 
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EFFICIENT MACHINE SHOP REPAYS COST 


Smooth, Steady Production Assured When This Department Has Well-Trained Men and Proper 
Equipment—Writer Tells How Christian Science Monitor Unit Operates 


HE efficiency of production in any 
newspaper plant depends in a large 
measure upon the machine shop and its 
crew of mechanics. It is the duty of 
these men to take instant and constant 
repairs on all the various types of mach- 


es 


View of special vibrator rubber roll grinding lathe in Christian Science Monitor 
machine shop. 


inery used in making a newspaper if the 
publisher is to be assured smooth, 
speedy and steady production. 

There are certain very definite factors 
that must be considered if this unit is to 
function effectively. If these factors are 
intelligently included in the general 
makeup of the department the publisher 
may be assured, not only of steady pro- 
duction, but in addition, will have 
created a unit that will pay real returns 
upon the time and money invested in 
its creation. 

Of vital importance is the question of 
proper equipment. In choice of equip- 
ment that oft repeated adage “penny 
wise and pound foolish” has, unfortu- 
nately, proved the rule and not the ex- 
ception. Curtailment of necessary or 
useful equipment is not real economy. 

Another vital factor is personnel. The 
mechanical crew must possess not only 
ability but adaptability. Members 
should be able to handle any type of 
repair job and not be classified as spec- 
ialists on only one type of machines. 
Further, they must possess a willingness 
to work hard, not only to justify their 
present wage, but to advance themselves 
in value to their employer and increase 
their own earning capacity. 

The publisher should equip and en- 
courage his mechanical forces not only 
to make all necessary repairs speedily 
and accurately, but also to develop their 
own initiative and their own inventive 
ability in order that many of the intri- 
cate mechanical and production prob- 
zems of the plant may be solved. 

To best illustrate these points the 
machine shop of the Christian Science 
Monitor, international daily published in 
Boston, will be taken as an example of 
how the right type of equipment and the 
right kind of personnel are combined 
to make one of the most efficient and 
progressive machine shops to be found 
in the field of journalism to-day. 

The equipment of this shop is quite 
extensive in the variety of machines 
used. There are four lathes: A Pratt 
& Whitney 16-inch swing 10-foot bed, 
a Wolcott 14-inch swing 6-foot bed, a 
Flather 24-inch swing anl 16-foot bed 
and a South Bend bench lathe. There 
are also a Gould & Ebenhart 18-inch 
shaper, a Brown & Sharpe gear cutter, 
a Thompson grinder, a Wells tool room 
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grinder, a heavy duty 2 h. p. Blount 
grinding wheel, two drill presses, one 
of which is heavy duty and the other 


high speed, an Armstrong & Blun power 
hack saw, two bending machines, a 
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Spot welding machine, an acetylene 
welding machine, a Cincinnati Univer- 
sal Milling machine, necessary black- 
smith equipment and in addition several 
Hallowell benches. 

The department is plentifully supplied 
with steel cabinets, shelves, desk draw- 
ers, filing sections, etc. ‘where spare 
parts, various types of tools, equipment 
and accessories are kept. Of course, 
there are the necessary motors, hand 
drills, etc., bolts, screws, woodworking 
equipment (wood patterns are made 
here for special tools and parts, etc.) and 
other items too numerous to out- 
line. It is the objective of the depart- 
ment to add one large piece of equip- 
ment each year. The next piece to be 
added will be a Black Rock (rubber 
roll) polisher. 

The equipment factor, obviouslv. has 
received serious attention at the Moni- 
tor’s shop. So, too, has the personnel 
factor. 

It has been found most difficult to 
obtain really good all-around newspaper 
mechanics in the open market today. 
Far too many seem to have taken the 
word “specialization” too seriously with 
the result that they are very good on 
une type of work, or types of machines, 
but next to useless on the general run 
of jobs that come into the department. 
As a result the Monitor has introduced 
the policy of training many of their 
mechanics, teaching them to become 
thoroughly versatile and competent to 
handle almost any kind of work re- 
ported to the shop. 

Unquestionably this machine shop de- 
serves the distinction of being one of 
the outstanding shops of its type in the 
country. Its foreman, Frank H. Hen- 
ricksen, is a man of ability and inventive 
genius, devoted to his work and proud 
“4 his shop and the men who work with 

im. 

The tasks that have been accom- 
plished here are decidedly unusual. The 
general all-around mechanical ability of 
the personnel, their aggressiveness and 
hard work, are productive of extremely 
valuable results. The special newsprint 
roll lifter, described in a previous ar- 
ticle, was designed and built in this de- 
partment. These men are constantly 
perfecting and introducing new devices 
that not only increase production speed 
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and efficiency but also prove valuable 
money savers. 

The shop constantly receives many 
varied and intricate problems that they 
are asked to solve. The solution often 
proves to be simple but tremendously 
cflective. Here is an example. The 
large newsprint rolls, when placed on 
the presses for use, require a certain 
amount of wetting to insure against the 
paper catching on the glued edges and 
tearing. As the roll slowly revolved, 
a man with a pail of water and a 
sponge, soaked down the ends. There 
were many faults with this process and 
the machine shop was requested to effect 
an improvement. This was done by in- 
troducing a very simple instrument, a 
two-gallon common garden insect 
sprayer with a hand pump and contra], 
that threw a light spray on the ends of 
the rolls accomplishing the desired pur- 
pose without the faults of the old sys- 
tem. 

Here is the old problem of grinding 
the rubber distributor rolls of the 
presses, two in number, the vibrator 
roll from 4” to 43%” in diameter and 
the form roll which is 6” in diameter. 
The vibrator roller distributes the ink 
to the cylinder and the form roller dis- 
tributes it to the printing form. Mr. 
Henricksen took his Flather lathe with 
its 24” swing and 16’ bed and turned it 
into a very effective grinding and pol- 
ishing unit. 

The distributor rollers, when used 
over certain indefinite periods, swell 
and get rough. Naturally any rough- 
ness, any imperfections, or increase in 
size, seriously affects the printing ef- 
ficiency of the press. To correct these 
faults the rollers must be ground down 
to size, thoroughly cleaned and pol- 
ished and all imperfections removed. 
Through the use of this old lathe Mr. 
Henricksen has devised a machine that 
does all this perfectly and eliminates 
all troubles with the high speed presses, 
insofar as the rubber rollers are con- 
cerned. 

Using this old Flather lathe, a very 
efficient grinding and polishing tool has 
been devised. Extending along the back 
of the lathe is an 8’ steel track. A 
long arm reaches from the grinding 
unit to this track and is connected with 
a small steel wheel which travels along 
this track as the grinding progresses. 
The grinding unit itself consists of a 
12” emery wheel of special construction. 
Its cutting edge is stepped down on one 
side, allowing for two cutting edges in- 
stead of the usual one. The lower edge 
makes the first cut, the higher the 


second cut. It really combines two 
processes in one. Mr. Henricksen finds 
that the first cut is not always even and 
a second one is needed to clear up im- 
perfections. 

Through the medium of hanging 
weights, the emery wheel is kept close 
to the roll it is grinding, at the same 
time gradually pushing the wheel away 
from the roll and then back closer again 
to make the necessary bow effect, which 
is really a 1/32” crown in the center 
of the roll, come out gradually and true 
in every respect. 

At each end of the lathe are individual 
journals placed there to keep the roll 
independent of the lathe itself and in 
the same position and under the same 
conditions as though it were on the 
press itself. The lathe is driven by a 
2 h.p. 1150 r.p.m. motor. 

For polishing a fine grade of sand- 
paper or emery cloth is used. For his 
process the motor operates at 1800 
r.p.m.’s. 

The problem of cleaning the dirty and 
clogged stencil plates used on the mail- 
ing machines was also handed to Mr. 
Henricksen. Here is his plan. The 
plates are immersed for a short period, 
in a large earthen crock filled with a 
strong solution of cyanide of potas- 
sium. (I might add here that the plates 
are never removed from their drawers 
during the whole process.) They are 
then taken out and thoroughly washed 
under a heavy stream of boiling hot 
water through the medium of a short 
rubber hose. They are next subjected 
to a forced air blast which serves to dry 
them all thoroughly. 

When it was decided to shorten the 
Monitor’s sheet size some two inches 
the machine shop made, complete in 
every detail, the four new side gauges 
to fit inside the two plate casting ma- 
chines. 

When it was decided to use larger 
address stencils in the mailing machines 
the machine shop got the job. It was 
necessary to make special casts and turn 
out complete, a slightly larger inking 
unit and other parts needed to bring 
about the desired changes. It worked 
successfully. 

When the Monitor was printing about 
40 pages daily, considerable difficulty 
was experienced with the folding ma- 
chines. Breaks would occur that ran 
through the whole paper, making its 
appearance unattractive. To solve this 


problem so that the folder would take 
papers as bulky as 48 pages without a 
break anywhere, the whole front design 
of the machine was changed and differ- 
(Continued on page XI) 





A general view of the Monitor’s machine shop. 
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DAILY REMODELS PLANT TO CELEBRATE 50TH ANNIVERSARY 














View of the new main business office of the remodeled Elgin (TIIl.) 
the fluted colums, 
counter space which encloses the office from the lobby. 


modernistic light fixtures, 
public 


editorial room was remodeled. 


Courier-News building, showing the striking 
the marble floorway, modern window 


and the 


shades and curtains, 


A new outside entrance was also constructed and the 
The work was done under the supervision of R. Eaton Fedou, general manager, 


and Herbert Clark, mechanical superintendent, and was completed last month when the newspaper observed the 50th 





517 DAILIES’ PRINTED-PAGE WIDTHS 
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anniversary of Courier with appropriate dedication ceremonies and a “Golden Jubilee” edition. 


PAGE SIZE INCREASED _ 
Page size of the Asusa (Cal.) Herald 
and Pomotropic last week was increased 
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ister for color copy. 

This subject came up for lively dis- 
cussion at the advertising agency ses- 
sion of the A.N.P.A, mechanical con- 
ference in St. Louis in June. Agency 
men at that time asked that newspapers 
submit their printed page widths to the 
agencies, as this data is not given in 
any of the publications giving newspa- 
per specifications. 

In the table below, headed “Make- 
Up,” is given the number of columms, 
the width of column in pica ems, and 
the thickness of the body of the col- 
umn rule in points. Thus, the page 
make-up of all papers carrying the 
group number “9” is 7 columns, 13 ems, 
with 4-point column rules. 

The nine columns headed “1,” “2,” 
“3,” and so forth give the calculated 
widths of matter in the form, in inches, 
for the various number of columns. 
These widths include both type matter 
and column rules. They have been cal- 
culated from the page make-up (with- 
out allowing for shrinkage) on the basis 
that 72 points equal one inch. This as- 
sumes that the page is set with Lino- 
type or Intertype slugs, which is al- 
most invariably true. If the page were 
set entirely with foundry type, the page 
width Should be calculated on the basis 
that 72 points equal .996 inch. 

Group 14, those comprising newspa- 
pers of eight 12-em columns, is, of 


newspapers are Groups 10, 13, and 16. 

The bulletin lists the newspapers in 
the various groups by name, and gives, 
in addition to the printed page width, 
the column length, whether they use wet 
or dry mats, and the paper roll width. 

Only members of the A.N.P.A. re- 
ceive these bulletins as a routine mat- 
ter. Non-members, however, may pur- 
chase them from the mechanical depart- 
ment for 25 cents each. 


ADDS NEW EQUIPMENT 
The Janesville (Wis.) Gasette has 
installed a new Duplex Hi-Speed mat 
roller. 

















DEPENDABLE 
UNIFORM 


Reduce pressure in mold- 
ing, save time in scorch- 
ing and cast with less 
heat. Reliable for every 
dry mat need. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 
MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
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makes it possible to use three colors 
and black on the first and last pages 
was installed recently by the Holl yz vood 
(Cal.) Citizen-News. One color is 
available on inside double trucks. Pre- 
viously the Citizen-News was equipped 
to handle one color in addition to 
black. 


GOSS FIRM RECEIVES 
PRESS ORDERS 


Zgoda, Chicago Polish Daily, and 
Daily Drovers’ Journal Among 
Those Ordering Equipment— 
Handling Dust-Less Product 


(Special to Eptror & PusiisHeEr) 

Cuicaco, July 9—In line with con- 
tinued increased activity in the pub- 
lishing field to replace obsolete equip- 
ment with new machinery, the Goss 
Printing Press Company this week 
announced several recent orders for 
new press installations. In addition, 
the Goss Company announced _ their 
appointment as sales agents for the 
Cecil Rubber Roller Finishing Equip- 
ment, manufactured by the Dust-Less 
Equipment Company, Washington, D. 
i 


Among the recent press installations 
is that of the Polish National Alliance, 
publishers of the Daily Zgoda. This 
organization has installed a 24-page re- 
built Goss press with new Goss stereo- 
type machinery, including a double page 
casting box, curved plate shaver, auto- 
matic tail cutter, chipping block, Sta-Hi 
Junior Former and Speely Mat Scorch- 
er. The management of this foreign 
language paper has decided to replace 
all of its obsolete equipment with new 
machinery of the latest design in fol- 
lowing through a program of increased 
production. 

As a result of the disastrous Chicago 
Stockyards fire May 19, in which the 
Chicago Daily Drovers’ Journal plant 
was completely destroyed, Ward Neff, 
publisher, has awarded the Goss com- 
pany a contract for a 40-page rebuilt 
Goss press, equipped with tandem 
folders for printing black or color 
in either newspaper or tabloid 
products. 

The press will be installed in the pro- 
posed new Journal building, plans for 
which are now being made. 

Evidence of the increased interest 
shown in color printing, the John An- 
derson Publishing Company, Chicago, 
has ordered a 64-page rebuilt Goss 
press, designed for black or color 
printing. The Roto Press, Inc., of 
Waukegan, IIl., has purchased a used 
32-page Goss press complete with the 
necessary stereotype machinery for cir- 
cular work. This press includes a 
color attachment. 

The West Publishing Company, St. 
Paul, Minn., has awarded the Goss 
company a contract for a new Cox- 
O-Type Web Perfecting Press for print- 
ing a 32-page magazine containing 
legal case reports. Similar equipment 
has been installed at the Martin Press, 
Anoka, Minn., and W. A. Fisher Com- 
pany, Virginia, Minn. 

Addition of the roller finishing equip- 
ment, made by the Dust-Less Company 
in Washington, to the Goss line, makes 
it possible for the local firm to offer 
to its customers a machine that re- 
finishes rubber rollers, thereby prolong- 
ing their life by producing accurately 
ground and propered finished rollers. 
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DAILY’S HOUSEHOLD ARTS SERVICE 
INSTALLED IN MODERN “COTTAGE” 





Colonial Structure on Downtown Street Fitted with Every Con- 
venience Erected by Portland (Ore.) Journal—Attracted 
12,309 Visitors in a Month 





( me main thoroughfare of down- 
town Portland, Ore., received an 
esthetic surprise several weeks ago 
when the palings were torn down and 
there appeared, on the street level, adja- 
ent to the main entrance of the Journal 
uilding, a colonial facade, the front 
of Mary Cullen’s Cottage, household 
wts service of the Portland Journal. 
One of the few street-level, dwelling- 
ike newspaper home economics depart- 
nents in the United States, Mary Cul- 
kn’s Cottage has many another virtue 





tan its unusualness to recommend it 
t) the housewife and to the advertiser. 

Created in August of last year, and 
stalled in offices on the fifth floor 
of the Journal building, Mary Cullen’s 
department in a few months grew so 
fast that new quarters were in order. 
Hence, the erection of the Cottage, an 
exemplification of the all-round ser- 
vices this department renders the home- 
maker. 

Since the department is organized 
and staffed to assist in matters of home 
decoration, child care, fashions, art 
craft, as well as those pertaining to 
the preparation and service of the fam- 
iy’s daily meals, more than business 
offices and a kitchen were deemed 
necessary. Mary Cullen’s Cottage has 
areception room, two offices, convert- 
ile dining room and auditorium, and a 
modern kitchen and lecture platform. 


blue terra cotta pots, located on street 
entrance of 


On Aug. 4, 1933, this new feature 

made its first appearance on _ the 
woman’s page of the Journal. It de- 
voted a daily quarter page of space 
to articles, pictures, household hints 
and menus, and stories covering every 
phase of modern home making. 

_To herald the publication of the 
feature, the Journal launched an inten- 
sive promotion campaign using news- 
paper, radio and outdoor advertising. 
Journal readers were urged to read the 
feature, and to write, telephone or visit 
the department for answers to their 
individual household problems. 

In addition to answering individual 
questions and conducting an interest- 
compelling newspaper column, Mary 
Cullen’s staff issued bi-monthly bul- 
letins covering a variety of subjects. 
The possibilities of this personal help 
and bulletin service have, of course, 
multiplied since the department has 
moved into its new quarters. 

Plans were soon made for expan- 
sion and improvement of the new de- 
partment. Weeks were spent in re- 
Search, study and planning. Experts 
from all over the country were con- 
sulted and the experience of other 
Newspapers was sought. When, finally, 





the general plans were completed, the 
architectural firm of Whitehouse, Stan- 
ton & Church, Portland, was called in 
to give concrete form to the ideas. 

The location of the cottage in the 
business section of downtown Port- 
land not only attracts a considerable 
volume of casual visitors, but also 
makes the service of the department 
readily accessible to inquiring home 
makers. 

The colonial design of the cottage’s 
exterior is faithfully carried out in the 
interior. The reception room is com- 
fortably furnished, even to a _book- 
shelf crowded with reference cook- 
books. 

On either side of the reception room, 
two offices combine the colonial charm 
necessary for the appearance of the 
cottage with modern efficiency. 

A broad arch leads from the recep- 
tion room into the combination dining 
room and auditorium. This central 
room is regularly set up to form a 
dining salon, with attractive table set- 
tings. China, crystal, silver and nov- 
elty table ware, rotated among _ local 
merchants, shine through glass-enclosed 
cupboards in the four corners. Ample 
drawer and cupboard space for linens, 
table silver and other equipment is built 
in. The color scheme, the same as 


that of the reception room, is glazed 
ivory woodwork and walls, rust col- 





Colonial facade of Mary Cullen’s Cottage, with. its red stoop, and boxwood in 


level, immediately adjacent to the main 
the Journal. 


ored, thickpile carpet and mahogany 
furniture. 

Sideboard-like display alcoves on 
either side of the room provide hooks 
for attractive displays of nationally ad- 
vertised products. These are changed 
each week. 

On days when demonstrations are 
held in the cottage, this room is quickly 
converted into a ventilated auditorium, 
with seating capacity for 75 persons. 
The department’s plan of timed and 
rotated demonstrations makes possible, 
at one demonstration, a total attend- 
ance of four times the seating capacity. 
This scheme has met with the approval 
of those attending the demonstrations, 
for it takes away the school-like at- 
mosphere and substitutes a party-like 
feeling. 

Beyond the dining-room auditorium, 
and raised two steps above the floor 
level, is the kitchen, decorated in spe- 
cially blanded shades of grey and tur- 
quoise. The floor is covered with 
black marbleized linoleum, bordered 
with blue and orange stripes. The walls, 
with rounded corners, are covered 
with washable, heat resisting linoleum. 

Closet-like cupboards in the four 


corners of the kitchen, drawers and bins 
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The convertible auditorium and dining room taken from the demonstrator’s 
platform, showing a typical set-up for a small group. _Ample seating facilities 
for more than 75 women can be arranged in the room. 


under the room-length drain board, and 
cupboards over it, provide ample space 
for the storage of pots, pans, dishes, 
utensils and supplies. 

Over the gleaming, stainless steel, 
custom-built sink is a chintz-curtained 
window, and above that a modernistic 
electric built-in clock. An_ electric 
and a gas range fill one side of the 
kitchen. Across the room from them is 
a refrigerator and a planning alcove 
complete with filing cabinets which pro- 
vide a practical “kitchen office” for tie 
planning of menus and demonstraticns. 

At the front of the kitchen, on the 
edge of what might well be termed the 
“stage” is a specially designed table 
with all the paraphernalia necessary 
for a cookery demonstration. Ditcctiv 
above the table are concealed indirect 
lights. Underneath is a microphone 
connection used each week for the re- 


mote control radio broadcast of Mary 
Cullen and her “Pantry Bovs.” 

In addition to the regularly sched- 
uled “cooking matinees,” held in Mary 
Cullen’s Cottage, the informal prepara- 
tion of appetizing dishes goes forward 
every day in the kitchen, so that visitors 
many continually catch a glimpse of i'us 
practical room in operation. Within 
a month after it was opened 12,309 
people had visited the cottage. 


BUFFALO GROUPS MERGE 

The Buffalo Printing Pressmen’s 
Union No. 27 and the Press Assistants’ 
Union No. 15 have been merged in a 
single unit to be known as the Buffalo 
Printing Pressmen and _ Assistants’ 
Union No. 27, the first meeting of the 
combined organizations being held July 
14. Headquarters will be maintained at 
51 East Eagle street, Buffalo. 
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Especially designed for dry mat molding with 
exact density to give proper molding depth and 
insure perfect plates. No fractured mat surfaces. 
No broken type. After years of experimenting, 
we offer cork blankets to meet the exact require- 
ments of every dry matrix. 
durable, these blankets will show molding im- 
provement in your plant. 
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EVOLUTION OF SMALL, FAST CAMERAS 
FOR REPORTERS TOLD BY TRIPP 


Tiny Machines Now In Use Deliver Unusual Pictures Cheaply— 
All Gannett Writers to Carry Them Eventually—Called 
Ideal For Smaller Newspapers 
By FRANK E. TRIPP 
General Manager, Gannett Newspapers 


| I needed any proof that newspa- grain film which has made the reporter’s 
permen read Epitor & PuBLISHER it camera practical. 

came a few years ago when I told in European manufacturers gave atten- 
these columns the first story of our tion to the miniature camera away ahead 








development of the reporter’s camera. of the Americans. 
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This full-page layout of an Elks’ outing appeared in the Elmira Sunday Tele- 

gram. It contains 21 separate “shots,” made on two 30-cent rolls of vest-pocket 

size film, each of which produce 16 exposures in the cameras used by Gannett 

newspaper reporters. The names written on the layout did not appear in the 

paper. They were put there by the man to whom the layout was subsequently 
given. 


Correspondence on the topic caused me 
to create a standardized reply. That’s 
why I am now welcoming the invita- 
tion to tell you, all at one time, the 
results down to date. 

It was 27 years ago, as a sports 
writer that I started the search for a 
reporter’s camera. My picture con- 
sciousness was more developed than was 
the purse of my editor. I still own the 
$15 Kodak which I loaded with the 
slow film of that day, whenever I could 
tease Frank Gannett to buy it for me. 

Although rewarded by results which 
then seemed thrilling, the tough experi- 
ences of those days lingered through the 
eventful quarter century which brought 
me to the decision that every reporter 
should carry a camera. Why not? 

Photography made great strides in 
those years but to find the efficient and 
simple small camera one could ask to- 
day’s reporter to carry around with him 
Was not quite so simple as it sounds. 
Practically every miniature camera in 
existence was bought or inspected. 
Many were highly efficient but too 
complicated to catch the imagination of 
the average news man. The choice had 
to be very small and very simple. Then 
there was the question of extraordinary 
enlarging, fine-grain film and film de- 
velopment. Few newspapers boasted an 
enlarger giving to exceed a four times 
enlargement. The reporter’s camera 
demands ten times quite regularly and 
frequently more. The early film 
wouldn’t stand the pressure. In real- 
ity it has been the development of fine- 


cepted the small camera idea. Euro- 
pean makers showed a lot of small 
cameras and they still can’t understand 
why they didn’t have exactly what was 
needed. Most of them were “too much 
camera”, if you know what I mean. 
The best of them cost too much money. 
Some were excellent as candid cameras, 
but a candid camera was not wanted. 

At the outset nothing approached the 
requirement except the Vest Pocket size 
which produces a negative 154 by 2% 
inches, too large, and the single or 
double frame motion picture 35 milli- 
meter size, which was too small. A 
lot of these cameras were touted as 
news cameras but I suspect their crea- 
tors had never been nearer an Ameri- 
can newsrourn than the subscription 
desk. 

Up to that time, the development of 
fast fine-grain film, necessary to over- 
come a graininess in prints many times 
enlarged, had not proceeded far and 
film with the latitude of the present 
film did not exist so I started the de- 
velopment of a camera which auto- 
matically would give three exposures 
at three different diaphram opening, fig- 
uring that somewhere among the three 
the reporter would necessarily get a 
goed negative. Later development of 
film has made this camera as unneces- 
sary as ox-yokes and it never was fin- 
ished. 

Eventually, and only about four years 
ago there came out a pocket model us- 
img vest pocket film but taking 16 ex- 
posures to a roll, rather than eight. 
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This camera was simple and produced 
the size negative most desirable, 13/16 
by 19/66 inches. We grabbed that 
model and set a lot of reporters to work 
with it. It lacked the desired lens and 
shutter speeds and a few other features 
but it did serve to prove that reporter 
cameras are practical. 

Elmira is sort of a clinic for the Gan- 
nett Newspapers for a lot of things. I 
took a young reporter, Wells Crandall, 
who showed mechanical and inventive 
interest and gave him the job of de- 
veloping the practical side of the job. 
To him belongs the credit for working 
the “bugs” out of the idea, for making 
the thing a success. He grubbed out 
the best film. He took the tough 
breaks and smoothed out the reporter 
camera idea until today fully 25 per 
cent. of all pictures appearing in the 
highly illustrated Elmira morning, eve- 
ning and Sunday newspapers are from 
little cameras carried in the pockets of 
reporters. Many of the very best spot 
pictures and human interest shots are 
from these cameras. The Elmira prop- 
erty has 13 of these cameras at work, 
eight in the hands of outside news 
correspondents. Crandall built a ma- 
chine upon which he develops, rinses, 
fixes and dries six rolls of film at a 
time, all automatically handled in an 
electrically operated, light-tight ma- 
chine. Minature, fine-grain film re- 
quires a special treatment and agitation 
is quite mecessary. This machine 
grinds out an average of a dozen rolls 
of film a day, bearing nearly 300 ex- 
posures of probably 75 different sub- 
jects, at a film and material cost of 
somewhere around $4. 

Reporters are allowed to “shoot their 
heads off.” It only costs about a quar- 
ter to get a roll of 16 exposures and 
take a look at them. Some fellows de- 
velop a keen picture sense and take a 
lot of pride in their pictures. Others 
just “take ’em”. The average of in- 
terest in this runs about the same as 
in anything. 

We were not satisfied with the first 
grist of reporters’ cameras. The needs 
had been made known to the Eastman 
Kodak Company, which has cooperated 
with me for the start. One day the 
firm sent me two small cameras for 
inspection. It took just one day to dis- 
cover that in their Vollenda Camera 
they have developed the best thing so 
far created for a reporter’s use, at least 
so far as our experience and experi- 
ments indicate. We immediately stand- 
ardized upon the Vollenda and that is 
the camera with which we are now 
proceeding. This camera is only 3% 
inches wide, 43% inches long and 1% 
inches thick. It can be had with 3.5 
lens and Compur shutter, operating at 
time and bulb exposures and auto- 
matically at any fraction of a second 
from one full second to 1/300 of a 
second. It has amazing flexibility in 
depth of focus, a relatively wide angle 
lens, eye-level finder, focuses on the 
lens barrel, snaps open at the touch of 
a button and works perfectly on por- 
trait work, without extra portrait lens, 
as close as 42 inches from the subject. 
It will stop a horse’s feet in the air. 
It operates with amazing speed for suc- 
ceeding exposures. This is important 
many times. I took eight perfect heads 
and shoulders of eight different men, 
without their knowledge, in 70 seconds, 
including the time required to advance 
the film. The camera has _ produced 
usuable prints of groups of 75 people. 
One very noticeable thing about pic- 
tures from a reporter’s camera are 
that they are more often of that natural, 
intimate, off-guard type so much de- 
sired today. The subject is not con- 
fronted by a black box and doesn’t have 
time to get ready for his picture. 

But film and camera were not the 
only obstacles to be overcome. The 
speed requirements of the newspaper 
dark room demanded something differ- 
ent than existed in standardized en- 
largers. The auto-focusing machine 
wouldn’t “blow-’em-up” enough and ex- 
isting miniature film enlargers, with iris 
diaphragm light control, left too much 
to judgment and didn’t permit of suf- 
ficient speed and standardization of ex- 
posure. Eastman has now built and 


will soon have in production an en. 
larger made to our specifications. |t 
has most of the advantages of the auto. 
focus enlarger but will make as high 
as 20 times enlargements with such film 
as Panatomic. Instead of the iris light 
control it has only two factors with 
which to figure, a bright light for dense 
negatives, a dimmer light for thin nega- 
tives. It is simpler and will be cheaper 
than has before been offered in a work. 
able minature enlarger. This enlarger 
will provide the same negative mask. 
ing arrangement as used in the big 
auto-focus and will enlarge negatives 
21%4x2™% inches, twice the size of the 
Vollenda negative, therefore will haye 
the value of picking out small parts oj 
larger negatives for enlargement to 
four or five times the sizes available in 
the standard enlargers. It will enlarge 
the 13/16 x 19/16 inch negatives up 
to 11 x 14-inch prints, or larger, ij 
necessary. 

All Gannett papers are using the re. 
porter’s camera to some extent. All 
are soon to make general use of it, 
We now feel that the experimental stage 
has passed although we are continuouily 
studying a further advance in small 
cameras for the reporter and something 
more may be expected from Wels 
Crandall, not to supplant, but rather to 
augment the Vollenda. 

There was an occasion where every- 
thing in the cameraman’s Graflex went 
bad, but a reporter’s camera delivered 
eight wonderful negatives of a night 
hospital fire. One of the best page lay- 
outs of the kind I have ever seen was 
made from two 30 cent rolls of film 
snapped at an outing and contained 21] 
shots. Some of our most admired and 
talked-about interview pictures come 
through these small cameras. On aci- 
dents, in good hands, it equals any 
camera. In the hands of outside oor- 
respondents it brings usable and offen 
important pictures for which the cam- 
eraman would not be despatched. 

Most advantages of the reporter's 
camera are obvious to any newspaper- 
man. In the first place it arrives on 
the scene with the reporter. Its size 
and weight bring it to the job while 
the best picture still exists. I wouldn't 
advise any newspaper of fair size to de- 
pend entirely upon the reporter’s cam- 
era, however. Don't go and fire a swell 
staff of news photographers. The re- 
porter’s camera wont do the great job 
they are doing but it will fill in many 
of those daily yarns when the editor 
says “Gee, I wish I had a picture of 
that” and it will add many human in- 
terest pictures to the columns. Every 
now and then it will get a picture which 
will never be posed again and sometimes 
it really saves the day. Its a swell 
rcute by which the smaller paper may 
shake off that local photographer who 
poses folks like dummies in Macy’s win- 
dow and gets the school bus smashup 
after the bus has been towed away. 

And a little tip in signing off. Don't 
get the camera, some trick film and de- 
pend upon the average commercial fin- 
isher to do the rest. By the time he 
has immersed your opus in his tank of 
developer along with the Sunday shots 
of the local amateurs you'll be sending 
me a wire that I’m goofey. If you 
must go outside be sure your finisher 
knows how to handle fine-gain, minia- 
ture film. This small film demands spe- 
cial attention. It must have clean, 
fresh, fine grain developer. It can’t be 
“petted” on the emulsion side. It is 
small and its defects magnify along 
with the image. Not much use to start 
reporter’s cameras without an enlarger 
to throw at least ten diameters. No need 
to worry about the reporter end of it. 
A man smart enuugh to cover a news 
story will learn mighty fast. Be sure 
of your developing and printing facili- 
ties. Do what the film maker says. 
Don’t expect a Bachrach the first day 
and you'll be all right. 


PAPER IN NEW PLANT 
The Phillips County Review, pub- 
lished at Phillipsburg, Kan., has been 
moved into a two story, modern news- 
paper plant. F. W. Boyd and Mrs. 


Boyd and their sons, F. W. Boyd, Jr. 
and McDill Boyd, operate the paper. 
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MEASURING TYPE TO POINT SIZE SAVES 
GRIEF FOR HEAD WRITERS 





N. Y. Herald Tribune Desk Men Have Exact Widths of Various 
Letters on Chart to Eliminate Guesswork—Saves Time and. 
Corrections in Composing Room 





MECHANICAL aid for copy read- 

ers in figuring whether or not lines 
of a head will fit into a column is now 
wed by deskmen of the New York 
Herald Tribune. It consists of a table 
of the exact widths in points of all let- 
ters and figures in 24 point Bodoni bold 


Of course an experienced copy reader 

an estimate fairly accurately whether 
f not a line will fit, and may set a safe 
gaximum number of letters to use in 
ach line, but he doesn’t have to trust 
to luck that doubtful ones will fit when 
ie can compile their exact widths in 
points. 

Herald Tribune columns are 144 
pints wide and are separated by rules 
wm a six point base, which may be 
counted when writing a two-column 
head. The point system was used in 
making tables for various sized types 
ecause it furnished the largest number 
of whole letters in 24 point type, which 
isthe most used size involving close fits 
in Herald Tribune heads. 

Most Herald Tribune copy readers 
have a 24 point table, but others are 
wailable for 14, 42 and 48 point type. 
Figures for the 14 and 24 point tables 
were reduced from measurements to the 
narest ten-thousandth of an inch fur- 
nished by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, and those for the 42 and 48 
point tables were reduced from measure- 
ments with a micrometer of standard 
hand set type. 

While Herald Tribune columns are 
144 points wide, it has been found that 
due to the compressibility of type there 
isa one or one and one-half point lee- 
way on 24 point type and that 146 
pints will fit into a column without 
shearing much. 

Several facts should be noted when 
considering the tables of various letter 
widths in different sized types at the end 
of this article. 

For one thing the widths are for 
Bodoni Bold and would not necessarily 
apply to other type faces. 

Another thing to note is that letters 
do not all increase in width at the same 
rate at which they increase in height. 
For instance the lower case “i” in 14 
point type is 4 points wide. In 42 point 
type, three times as high, it is only 11.5 
points wide. In 24 point type the same 
letter is 5 points wide and in 48 point, 
twice the height, only 9.7 points wide. 

On the other hand there are letters 
that gain more in width than in height 
when set in a larger type. A capital 

J” in 24 point type is 10.2 points 
wide but in 48 point type it is 20.7 
points wide. While no general law of 
proportion governs the simultaneous in- 
crease of height and width of letters, it 
has been found that the greater number 
of them generally increase more in 
height than in width when set in a 
larger type. This may be because that 
part of the base that extends beyond 
the edge of the letter is not increased 
in the same proportion as the letter 
itself, or because of other reasons. 

It should also be remembered that 
words can be set with practically no 
space between them in heads set in lower 
case letters with each word beginning 
with a capital letter. If words in heads 
set entirely in upper case are set too 
close together they give the appearance 
of being one long word. 

Most Herald Tribune copy readers 
have a table of 24 point letter widths 
on a small cardboard folder approxi- 
mately 134 by 3 inches in size. Ten 
columns of letters in the opened six- 
inch folder are arranged very much like 
a Linotype keyboard. The first column 
on the left lists the widths of lower 
case e, t, a, 0, i and n and the second 
column s, h, r, d, 1 and u. The six 
and seventh columns list those two sets 
of letters in upper case. 

Figures for the 14 and 24 point tables 


were first obtained from the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company by Richard B. 
Lyman, of the real estate news depart- 
ment of the Herald Tribune, who later 
made the micrometer measurements on 
which the 42 and 48 point tables are 
based. 
The four tables follow: 


14 Pt. 24 Pt. 
il., 4 = 5 
t 4.2 il 6.5 
F] 4.5 j 6.7 
I 5 t 7 
s $.2 f 8 
f 5.4 I 8.2 
rz aoe s 8.5 
C33 6 z 9.2 
e 6.2 r 9.5 
aJ 6.5 c 9.7 
vy 6.7 Je 10.2 
g 6.9 a 10.5 
ox 708 y 10.7 
bdqS ron gv 11 
hknpuZ 7.7 ° 11.5 
$ 8 Ss 11.7 
CFL 8.2 x$ 12 
EP 8.7 bpdq 12 
BT 9 h 12.4 
wAVY 9.2 nuZ 12.5 
GNURX 9.5 12.7 
DOQ 10 L 13 
H 10.2 F 13.2 
K 10.5 Cc 13.4 
M 11.2 P 14 
m 11.5 ET 14,2 
W 13 B 14.7 
wAVY 15 
GNUX 15.2 
R 15.4 
D 16 
eye) 16.2 
HK 16.7 
M 18 
m 18.7 
WwW 21 


All figures in the four different sizes 
of type are the same width as dollar 
signs. 

While 24 point type is used in all 
regular Herald Tribune top heads and 
42 and 48 point type in two and three 
column heads, respectively, special one 
column top heads for page one of the 
paper require 30 point type in their first 
bank. Instead of using another table 
for widths in 30 point type, however, 
copy readers can use the table for 24 
point type if they figure on a column 
130 instead of 144 points wide. 


ARCHER BACK FROM EUROPE 


Mergenthaler Executive Reports 
Printing Business Is Active 

Alfred Archer, manager of the for- 
eign department of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, who returned recent- 
ly aboard the S.S. Georgic from a six- 
week business trip in Europe, states 
that the newspaper and printing busi- 
— seems to be doing well on the other 
side. 

Mr. Archer, whose itinerary included 
Paris, Berlin, Brussels, Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Lon- 
don and Manchester, said that a tre- 
mendous development has taken place in 
semenigee publishing in the British 
sles. 

“Many British newspapers,” he says, 
“are going in for larger display types 
not only in advertising but for news 
heads. 

“Several newspapers are making in- 
creasing use of color in advertising and 
are using tinted newsprint.” 








HAS MODERN DARKROOM 
A modern, well-equipped darkroom 
has been installed in the plant of the 
Passaic (N. J.) Herald-News. George 
Holm, formerly of the Pittsburgh 
Press news picture staff, is photographer 
for the Passaic daily. 





DAILIES USING NEW TYPE 
The St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer 
Press have installed 18 fonts of Lino- 
type Excelsior and are now appearing 

with body matter in the new face. 


B. C. BROYLES PROMOTED 


B. C. Broyles, Atlanta manager, 
American Type Founders Sales Corpo- 
ration, has succeeded Roy O. Shad- 
inger as Los Angeles branch manager. 
Mr. Shadinger has voluntarily retired 
to lighter duties after many years of 
managerial service in the far west. Mr. 
Broyles was Atlanta manager of the 
American Type Founders and Keystone 
Type Founders, then left to manage 
large trade and fraternal conventions. 
During this time he studied law and 
later practiced in the Georgia courts. 
Later he again joined American Type 
Founders. 





42 Pt. 


r 48 Pt. 
3s. 95 Hae 9.7 
ijl 11.5 il 12.8 
t 12.4 j 13 
f 12.9 t 13.6 
I 33.5 f 14.9 
s 14.2 I 16.2 
z 15.8 . 16.7 
r 16.5 z 17.6 
¢ 16.7 f 18.8 
ae 17.7 c 19.3 
J 18 e 19.6 
v 18.2 a 20.5 
y 19.2 a 20.7 
go 19.6 Vv 21.2 
bdpSx$ 20.5 y 21.4 
g 20.9 ° 21.7 
hknuZ 21.6 Ss 21.9 
Cc 22.8 4 22.2 
FL 23.2 b 22.9 
E 23.79 x 23.5 
PT 24.7 pq 24 
B 25.3 $u 24.4 
wANVXY 25.5 dZ 24.7 
GRU 26.4 n 25 
D 26.9 k 25.4 
Oo 28.6 L 26.1 
HKQ 28.8 Cc 27 
M 30.7 EP 27.2 
m 32.5 T 28.7 
wi 35.8 B 29 
w 9.3 
AGUVXY 29.5 
N 29.9 
D 30.9 
R 31.3 
0Q 31.6 
HK 33 
M 35.6 
m 36.6 
Ww 41.4 








MARKS GOLDEN JUBILEE 


Fred J. Mauren, Sr., publisher of the 
Portland (Mich.) Review, celebrated 
the Golden Jubilee of his paper and the 
30th anniversary of his complete own- 
ership the week beginning July 
Mauren began working for the Review 
44 years ago, receiving $1 a week. His 
column, “Thoughts While Strolling on 
Kent Street,” is widely read. 


TOLEDO PRESSMEN’S PICNIC 


Annual picnic of Toledo Printing 
Pressmen’s Union was held Sunday, 
July 8, in the Standard Oil Company 
grove near Toledo. A baseball game 
was played between the team of Press- 
men’s Union, No. 55, and that of the 
Webb Pressmen’s Union, No. 27. 





IX 


MISS COFFIN GETS U. S. JOB 


Social Worker and Labor Leader 
Named Assistant Public Printer 
(Special to Ep1ror & PuBLISHER) 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 10—Miss 


Jo Coffin, social worker and labor 
leader and friend of Mrs. Roosevelt, 
has been appointed assistant public 


printer in charge of women’s relations. 
A member of the Typographical Union, 
Local No. 6, and the Woman’s Trade 
Union, Miss Coffin last year aided Mrs. 
Roosevelt in establishing two relief 
centers for unemployed women in New 
York. 

Miss Coffin was employed by the 
New York World for 15 years as a 
copy cutter, holding that position until 
the paper merged with the New York 
Telegram. 


ALTERING L. A. PLANT 





New Front Entrance fer Post-Record 
—New Furniture Purchased 


An alteration and refurnishing pro- 
gram for the Los Angeles Evening 
Post-Record plant was started recently 
by LeRoy Sanders, publisher, when 
workmen began installing a new front 
entrance to the building. The new en- 
trance will lead directly into the busi- 
ness office. / 4 

The circulation department is being 
given 100 per cent more space in the 
changes taking place. Rubber tile 
flooring is to be installed in the down- 
stairs business office, and new furniture 
provided throughout the plant. 


ADVERTISERS INSPECT PLANT 


St. Louis Star-Times Host to Local 
Merchants 


The St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times set 
aside the evening of June 22 as open 
house for advertisers, invitations being 
sent to business houses in the St. Louis 
area. Visitors had an opportunity to 
inspect the building. 

One hundred and seventy-five staff 
employes were delegated to assist in 
handling the crowds. Spotted at strat- 
egic positions throughout the building, 
they explained the functions of the va- 
rious units of machines. 


NEW METAL FEEDER 

Intertype Corporation has recently 
placed on the market a two-pig metal 
feeder for use on line composing ma- 
chines. The pigs are suspended from 
an adjustable bracket which can be 
adapted to any Intertype or similar ma- 
chines of other manufacture. Thirty- 
two of these new feeders will soon be 
installed in the office of the Baltimore 
News-Post and American. 




















To Learn How Wood Hand Mitts Save 
the Hands—You Must Try Them 
ND to learn how Wood 


production in a newspaper 
plant by speeding up with no 
loss in quality, you must give 
them a real trial. 

You can obtain Wood Hand 
Mitts and a sample lot of 
Wood Dry Mats FREE—if 


you will use the coupon. 
ik rsivsewicorceratacaea neaeiadg a waitigndaabiesd City & State. .............cccseceresccoeees 
Trial Case (500 Mats) or......... Sample Mats.......... Conditioned or.......... Coated 
Special 15e........ Metropolitan 18c. Shrinkage Desired.......... 
Wiseesaves Sign Your Name.........c.c.sccccscccccceseccsesseeee 
FLONG CORPORATION 


HOOSICK FALLS. N.Y. 


Dry Mats help improve 





























DANVILLE PAPERS INSTALLING NEW PRESS 











(Special to Evtror & PusLisHer) 

ANVILLE, Va., July 9—The Reg- 

ister Publishing Co., Inc., which 
issues the Danville Register (morning ) 
and the Bee (evening), has awarded 
contracts totalling $45,000 for the im- 
provement of the mechanical equipment 
of the plant. 

H. B. Trundle, president, says he 
feels justified in making this invest- 
ment because of the increased circula- 
tion of the newspapers and because this 
section of Piedmont Virginia and North 
Carolina has shown substantial business 
improvement. 

The Register Publishing Company, 
Inc., is erecting the latest type of Scott 
multi-unit sextuple press. 

The new press will have two inde- 
pendent Cutler-Hammer full automatic 
drives, one actuated by a horse- 
power motor and the other 75 horse- 
power. 

The units are being placed side by 
side, the third, in front of the double 
folder so as to avail of the maximum 
efficiency of the double-drive system 
which will provide insurance against 
delays through breakdown of one. 





Material alterations are being made 
in the mechanical section of the 
plant. 

The present mail room is being con- 
verted into a new pressroom, part of 
the paper storage being utilized by the 
circulation department. 

This is being done so that the new 
press units may be installed, tested, and 
placed in operation without interfering 
with the daily operation of the present 
press. As soon as the new units are 
running the old press will be disman- 
tled and the area it occupied will be- 
come the new mailing room. 

In addition to the press, contracts 
were awarded to the Merganthaler 
Linotype Company for the installation 
of one “2-in-1” machine and one Model 
14. Both of these have been installed 
and are now running. 

The terms of the code were scru- 
pulously applied when one of the ma- 
chines discarded by the new equipment 
was broken up by printers armed with 
sledge-hammers. 

All of the new equipment is ex- 
pected to be in operation within the next 
eight weeks. 








25 YEARS WITH DAILY 


Sunbury Daily Mechanical Men Hon- 
ored by Testimonial Dinner 


J. O. Lawrence, superintendent, and 
P. Maurice Henry, chief of the linotype 




















J. O. Lawrence P. Maurice Henry 


department of the Sunbury (Pa.) Daily, 
were guests of honor at a testimonial 
dinner some time ago at the Neff Hotel, 
marking their 25th year of continuous 
service with the newspaper. Lewis 
Dewart, publisher, was toastmaster, and 
Presented both men with jeweled 
watches in appreciation of their service. 
Paul Eyerly publisher of the Blooms- 
burg (Pa.) Morning Press, made the 
principal address of the evening speak- 
ing on “This Game of Ours.” 

Mr. Lawrence, who joined the news- 
paper Feb. 1, 1909, has had 43 years 
of service in the printing business, start- 
ing in 1891 on the Pottsville (Pa.) 
Chronicle. 

Mr. Henry started his career as a 
printer with the Nanticoke (Pa.) Sun 
when he was eight years old and joined 
the Sunbury paper shortly after Labor 
Day in 1908. 

Every employe of the newspaper was 
present at the banquet. 








N. E. PRINTERS ELECT CONNELLY 

William L. Connelly of Pawtucket, 
R. I., was elected president of the New 
England Conference of Typographical 
Unions at their 25th annual session held 
in Waterbury, Conn., recently. Other 
officers are: First vice-president, Har- 
ry Feinmark of New Haven; Charles 
W. Lyons of Lynn, Mass., second vice- 
president; J. W. Buss, Concord, Mass., 
secretary-treasurer; John M. Joyce, 
Portland, Maine, third vice-president. 
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FT. WORTH MAN MARKS 
59th YEAR ON PAPERS 


James A. Caldwell, 
Proofreader, Has Worked In 
Only Two Cities, Louisville 
And Ft. Worth 


Fifty-four years a journeyman printer 
and for 59 consecutive years employed 
in newspaper composing rooms! That’s 
the record established by James A. 
Caldwell, 74, proofreader for the Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram. And 
incidentally, Caldwell was at his desk 
reading proof on July 4 and it was the 
59th Independence Day that has seen 
him at work in a composing room. 
July + was just another day for Cald- 
well. The only difference was that 
copy was light and there was less work 
than on regular days. 

July 4+ was the 54th anniversary for 
Caldwell as a member of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. He served 
his apprenticeship and became a jour- 
neyman printer on July 4, 1880, and he 
has been at work at his trade continu- 
ously since that date. 

Caldwell for five years was an ap- 
prentice in the composing rooms of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Commercial and the 
Louisville (Ky.) Post. They called ap- 
prentices “two-thirders” in those days 
because the apprentice received two- 
thirds the pay of a journeyman printer. 
Those were the days of the old flatbed 
press and of handset type. A four-page 
daily newspaper was full-sized then 
and all the reading matter its readers 
expected in those days. An eight-page 
paper—except on Sunday—was con- 
sidered a double number and something 
special. The Sunday paper then was 
nothing to compare with the big Sun- 
day editions today. 

During his 59 years of service Cald- 
well has worked for but three news- 
papers, the Louisville Commercial, the 
Louisville Post, and the Star-Telegram. 
He entered the employ of the Star- 
Telegram on April 2, 1917, and has re- 
mained with that newspaper continuous-- 
ly since that date. The Typographical 
Union gave him a handsome gold watch 
four years ago for his long service. On 
that day he had been a printer for 50 
years. 





J. T. MACKEY IN EUROPE 

Joseph T. Mackey, executive vice- 
president and treasurer of the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, left New 
York aboard the S. S. Europa June 18 
for a business trip to Europe. While 
abroad Mr. Mackey joined Norman 
Dodge, president of the Company, who 
left on the Aquitania June 6, and they 
will attend the annual meetings of asso- 
ciated companies in London and Berlin. 





TRIBUNE 





TOWER NOW AIR COOLED 














Holmes Onderdonk, building manager of Chicago Tribune Tower, shown inspect- 

ing new air cooling system equipment, which keeps all floors of building at 

comfortable temperatures. The system cost $500,000 and was put in operation 
June 10. 





SAN DIEGO VETERAN 








Star-Telegram | 





George W. Mouser and one of his 
grandchildren. 


oF many years the name of Georg 
W. Mouser has been at the head oj 
the “slip-board” in the composing-room 
of the San Diego (Cal.) Tribune. He 
was born in Illinois in 1872, but bh 
came a resident of San Diego in 18% 
He started as an apprentice on the 
San Diego Sun and after four anda 
half years there he went with the 
Vidette, now defunct. In 1899 he Joined 
the composing-room crew on the Sa 
Diego Tribune and became the operator 
of the first Linotype owned by the 
paper, which now has 16 machines. 

He is now head bank-man, but occa 
sionally takes his place at the Linotype 
when there is a demand. He has bee 
a member of the typographical union 
since 1893 and has served on impor- 
tant committees, but never aspired to 
office. 

Mr. Mouser has a very “live” hobby, 
that of helping his grandchildren get 
enjoyment out of life. 








NEW LINOTYPE INSTALLATIONS 

Linotypes recently have been installed 
by the Los Angeles Down Town Shop- 
ping News, Inc.; Augustana Book Con- 
cern, Rock Island, Ill.; Chanute (Kan.) 
Weekly News; Miller-Greenlee Type- 
setting Company, Kansas City; Oak- 
wood (O.) Publishing Company, Inc.; 
Warren (O.) Tribune-Chronicle ; Evan- 
gelical Press, Harrisburg, Pa.; Lock 
Haven (Pa.) Express (two Linotypes) ; 
Paul Jenvrin, Edmonton, Alberta; 
Yorkton (Sask.) Enterprise ; Washing- 
ton (D.C.) Evening Star (six Model 
8s); Jacksonville Times-Union; Mos- 
cow (Idaho) Review; Peerless Print- 
ing Company, New Orleans; Baltimore 
Afro-American; Service Typesetting 
Company, St. Louis; Quinn & Boden 
Company, Inc., Rahway, N. J.; Clinton 
(Okla.) News and Chronicle; Central 
Printing Company, Oklahoma City; 
McMinnville (Ore.) News-Reporter; 
Navy Yard Print Shop, Philadelphia; 
Spartanburg (S. C.) Herald-Journal; 
Beckley Newspapers Corporation, Beck- 
ley, W. Va. (two Linotypes). 





DAILY ADDS 16 MACHINES 


Sixteen new Linotypes—eight Model 
8s and eight Model 14s—have been in- 
stalled by the Jornal do Brasil, Rio de 
Janeiro, which gives that paper a bat- 
tery of 23 Mergenthaler machines, 1n- 
cluding a Model 22 Display Linotype. 
A new body dress in Linotype Ionic 
No. 5 also has been adopted. 





MEMPHIS MEN DROWN 


Ely W. Butler, pressman for the 
Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal, 
and W. O. Lawing, stereotyper for the 
Memphis Press-Scimitar, were drowne 
June 28 when their boat overturned in 
St. Francis River at Parkin, Ark. 
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EFFICIENT MACHINE SHOP 
REPAYS COST 


(Continued from page IV) 





ent gears made. The former 3” roll 
was changed to a 4” roll, changing 
other gears and slowing down the 4 
roller about 1/3rd to match the suriace 
speed of the 3” roll. , 

The cams used were formerly made 
of cast iron and subject to breakage, 
Mr. Henricksen said. The machine 
shop now turns them out complete and 
made of hardened tool steel, avoiding 
preakage and replacement. 

The spiders also were subject to 
breakage when made of cast iron. Now 
the machine shop turns them out made 
pf bronze and this trouble is avoided. 

Another problem had to do with the 

st iron paste pots. The paste ate 

rough the metal and rendered them 
Betess Three of these pots were made 
complete of aluminum at a cost of less 
than $100 for all three. 

Even the photographer brings in his 
problems. A flashlight pan is now be- 
ing made for him in the machine 
shop that will work quickly and effec- 
tively. 

Practically all the changes made are 
designed, cast and finshed complete in 
the machine shop. Wood patterns are 
made for many new devices and from 
them the finished product is made. Nu- 
merous gears, parts and tools are con- 
stantly being devised and turned out 
here. 

It has been found, after careful ex- 
perimentation, that noise from the metal 
gears can be avoided by substitution of 
materials. FFabroid and fibre materials 
have proved excellent substitutes and 
as a result many gears are made of this 
material, running smoothly and some- 
times wearing longer. 

Of particular interest is the problem 
of truing and smoothing up of the stere- 
otype plate shaver. To accomplish this 
rather difficult feat Mr. Henricksen de- 
vised a peculiar tool, which was sub- 
sequently made in the machine shop, that 
accomplishes this particular task with 
real speed and efficiency and does it 
right on the shaver itself without mov- 
ing it from its base. 

The instrument is made of hardened 
tool steel and is the exact size of the 
shaver tool itself. When this cutting 
unit is removed from the shaver, the 
tool can be fastened into place, using 
the identical bolts used for the cutting 
blade. As the tool revolves (the same 
action as in shaving the plates) a large 
five-pointed metal star at the end of 
the tool catches in a specially con- 
structed plate fastened to the outside 
corner of the shaver opening, causing a 
forward movement of the tool itself at 
the rate of 1/5th of 1/10th of an inch 
every time the tool itself rotates inside 
the shaver oval. This process trues up 
the shaver on its own bearings, further 
it makes it absolutely true. The pro- 
cess under the old methods took two 
days, under this new method and with 
the use of this new tool it takes but 
three and one-half hours, Mr. Hen- 
ticksen said. 

To insure greater wearing power and 
to keep the shaver in better condition 
a piece of copper, the exact size of the 
inner oval of the shaver has been fused 
into place. 

These are but a few of the many 
problems and their solutions that are the 
daily lot of the Monitor’s machine shop. 
The type of personnel is clearly de- 
scribed by their accomplishments and 
their general all-around ability and ef- 

ciency. It is an outstanding example 
of the two most important factors that 
go to make up a real machine shop, 
equipment and personnel, so thoroughly 
combined and developed, that the result 
is worthy of careful study. 





CHANGES TYPE FACE 
The White Plains (N. Y.) Daily Re- 
porter has changed its headline type 
from capital letters to Bodoni upper and 
lower case. A new Model G Intertype 


has been installed in the composing 
room, 
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NOCAMERA WORKUSED 
ON THIS COLOR JOB 


San Pedro (Cal.) News-Pilot Artist 
Uses Bristol Board and Patented 


Solution—Casts Plates Di- 
rectly From Board 


Effective three-color work that has 
a poster-like appearance can be turned 
out by a non-photographic process de- 
veloped by Thomas L. Wilson, adver- 
tising staff artist on the San Pedro 
(Cal.) News-Pilot. It is particularly 
handy for small papers which lack en- 
graving room facilities and still desire 
to indulge in color stunts occasionally. 
Wilson’s tools are a sheet of bristol 
board, page size; a pencil; a patent mat- 
deepening preparation (Nu-Mat Solu- 
tion) ; and a routing machine. 

On the cardboard he makes a simple 
outline drawing of the picture to be 
used. The parts that are to appear 
white when printed are painted with the 
patent preparation. The lines dividing 
the colored areas are pencilled in rather 
heavily. 

Then the cardboard is used as a 
mat, and three casts—one for each 
color—are made directly from it. 

The instant the hot metal strikes the 
patent material it “blows,” leaving these 
sections deeply indented in each cast. 
The pencilled lines show dimly on the 
casts when held against the light, and 
serve as guides for the router, who 
leaves only the printing surface for 
one color standing on each of the casts. 
In this way, prefect register between 
the colors is obtained. 

Striking use of the method was made 
by the News-Pilot recently in printing 
the first page of its “Old Reliables” 
number, the picture showing a panora- 
mic view of the Los Angeles Harbor 
district, with the sky in red, the ocean 
blue, and the land black. White letter- 
ing, and white poster-like indications of 
buildings and streets, added to the ap- 
pearance. Fan-shaped white lines ran 
through the red sky, giving the appear- 
ance of a rising sun. Although Wilson 
has used the preparation consistently 
in preducing reverse effects for black 
and white display copy, this was the 
first time to his knowledge that he or 
anyoné else had tried it on a color job. 


PAYMENTS DEFAULTED 


Judge Orders Conn. Publisher to 
Return Purchased Equipment 


A newspaper press and other equip- 
ment used by the defunct New London 
(Conn.) Globe, which suspended publi- 
cation several months ago, has been 
ordered returned to the Pottstown 
(Pa.) Daily News by Judge John 
Rufus Booth of New London County 
Superior Court. The equipment had 
been purchased from the Pottstown 
paper on a conditional bill of sale, and 
payments were defaulted. 

In a_ hearing on the receivership, 
Judge Booth criticized the actions of 
Todd Barton, temporary receiver and 
former publisher, and refused to 
approve the account turned in by him. 
Permanent Receiver Waldo E. Clarke 
was ordered to return the machinery to 
Pottstown. 








DARK ROOMS COMPLETED 


To facilitate the Associated Press 
telephoto service, special rooms for re- 
ceiving, sending and developing have 
been constructed in the north end of the 
editorial rooms of the Kansas City Star 
at a cost of about $5,000. The construc- 
tion, however, included four dark rooms 
for the development of pictures taken by 
staff photographers of the Star. The 
main room measures 20 by 20, while a 
large dark room is 13 feet 6 inches by 
8 feet 6 inches. There are four other 
smaller rooms. All of the rooms will 
have ample ventilation. 





DAILIES USING NEW TYPE 
The Birmingham News and Age- 
Herald, Victor Hanson, publisher, have 
adopted Linotype Excelsior for news 
and editorial dress. 


for July 14, 1934 





CAN PLASTICITY OF RUBBER 
ROLLERS BE STANDARDIZED? 


(Continued from page III) 











try, and a great many smaller ones, are 
now equipped with rubber rollers, and 
some of them are reaching a point 
where replacements are becoming neces- 
sary. It is out of the question simply 
to throw out hard rubber rollers and 
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Piastometer for determining plasticity 
of rollers. 


replace them with much softer rollers, 
but, as replacements are required, ex- 
periments can be made with the softer 
roller. 

In the light of our experience from 
a printing and setting standpoint, the 
softer roller is more desirable at very 
high speeds. The same method of set- 
ting rubber rollers pervails as in the 
days of the composition roller, but in 
the composition roller days the setting 
was much more positive owing to the 
uniformity of plasticity, where in the 
case of the very hard form rollers there 
is considerable guessing being done. — 

Discussion of this through the Equip- 
ment Review of Epiror & PUBLISHER 
might throw some light on the subject. 
It is surely worthy of thought. Rubber 
manufacturers have gone a long way 
in the last ten years on miscellaneous 
rubber work. We cannot go back to com- 
position rollers for high-speed presses, 
and if the rubber roller manufacturers 
can give us a roller of from 325-375 
plasticity and give the same guarantee 
they have on the harder rollers, we 
would be greatly benefited. Some com- 
panies say it can be done. 





MERGENTHALER PROMOTES TWO 


Patterson Joins N. Y. Staff—White 
Now Chicago Agency Manager 


Walter B. Patterson, former man- 
ager of the Chicago agency of the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, has been 
promoted to the executive staff at 
Brooklyn headquarters, and Fred A. 
White, former assistant to Mr. Patter- 
son, has been made manager of the 
Chicago agency. 

Mr. Patterson, who will work with 
Harry L. Gage, vice-president in charge 
of sales, has been made director of 
Linotype agencies and will be closely 
associated with Linotype activities in 
all sections of the country. 
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MICHIGAN PRINTERS MEET 


Vote Support of Ann Arbor Union in 
Making Labor Board Appeal 


Delegates to the annual convention of 
the Michigan Federation of Typograph- 
ical Unions at Jackson June 25 and 26, 
pledged themselves to assist the Ann 
Arbor Union in making an appeal to 
the National Labor Board in the con- 
troversy between the Union and the 
Ann Arbor Press, and re-elected all 
officers. EE. J. Halloran, of Flint, is 
president. 

The convention also went on record 
as withdrawing their “moral and finan- 
cial support” from the Rev. Charles E. 
Coughlin, Detroit radio priest. Propo- 
nents of the resolution said they had 
requested Father Coughlin to get his 
printing done in union shops, but that 
he declared he would have the work 
done at places where it cost the least. 
Other resolutions provided that the 
Michigan Legislature be petitioned to 
enact suitable anti-injunction legisla- 
tion; petitioned the governor and the 
legislature to enact employment insur- 
ance laws; asked the enactment of fed- 
eral laws prohibiting the transportation 
of men across state lines to take the 
places of workmen locked out on strike, 
and favored equitable methods of financ- 
ing the old-age pension law. 

Speakers included J. E. Noll, general 
manager of the Jackson Citizen-Pa- 
triot; Charles P. Hathorne, business 
manager of the Jackson Tribune, and 
Charles I. Ihrkey, managing editor of 
the Citizen-Patriot. 


OVERCAME POWER BREAK 

Lightning struck the plant of the 
Linton, Ind., electric light company 
June 29, destroying the entire building 
and equipment. But the Linton Daily 
Citizen could not be stopped for lack 
of power. While other business was at 
a standstill the Citizen rushed editorial 
and advertising copy to Bloomfield, 12 


miles away, and got the paper out on 
time. 
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No Oil or 
Powder 


MECESSATY — 
with MORLEYS 
® 


Deep, clear-cut impressions are 
always certain with Morley 
Mats. The absence of stick- 
ing . . .(Morley Mats release 
quickly and easily without the 
use of oil or powder). . . is an 
appreciated advantage in every 
stereotyping room. If you would 
better know this better mat— 
write for FREE TEST SAMPLES. 


MORLEY 
better 


MATS 


MORLEY BUTTON 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
New York Office: 46 East 11th St. 
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OF COURSE YOU KNOW MRS. ELDER... 





SHE HAS BEEN READING YOUR PAPER 350 YEARS 


Of late, the words have gotten sort of 
blurry, and she has to stop now and 
again to rest her eyes. Those eyes 
aren’t as good as they used to be; but 
the mind back of them is still alert 
... keenly interested in all that goes 
on... eager for news of old friends, 
and old friends’ grandchildren. 
She'll read your paper as long as 
she can; but she'll bless you for mak- 
ing the task as easy as possible. One 
thing you can do is to make sure that 
you are using the most legible type 





































\ 
face. One that can come through the i 
torture of dry-mat stereotyping and ® 
high-speed printing without broken g 
lines; without ink-gobs in tight cor- ti 
ners; without “o’s” that look like .> 
“e’s,” and “i’s” that look like “1’s” to 4 


tired eyes. 

Linotype Excelsior is scientifically 
designed to meet modern newspaper 
printing conditions. It packs the 
greatest amount of legibility into the 
smallest area by careful distribution 
of white space. And it holds its legi- 
bility because there are no fine lines 
to break, no tight corners to fill up. 


Linotype Excelsior 
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